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PREFACE. 



-•o^ 



The power of giving sounds to thought, and of expressing 
all that the mind can conceive by combinations of intel- 
ligible tones addressed to the ear, is one of the most 
marvellous facul&es, and at the same time one of the 
greatest privileges of our nature. And closely connected 
with this, as one of the most valuable of human dis- 
coveries, is the art of representing these thoughts to the 
eye by legible characters. By the former we are ren- 
dered capable of social intercourse, of receiving and con- 
veying ideas, of enjoying the endearments of friendship 
and the communications of wisdom. By the latter we 
converse where the ear is far out of the reach of sound, and 
transmit our thoughts to the remotest parts of the earth ; 
we treasure up what might otherwise escape our memories, 
become acquainted with the transactions of former ages and 
distant countries, with all the learning of the ancients and 
improvements of the modems; and can read the laws which 
the Great Creator of the Universe has given for the 
government of our passions and the regulation of our 
conduct. 

It has been observed, that language is to the mind what 
painting and sculpture are to the sight. However, the dif- 
ference in favour of the former is very considerable. The 
most finished pieces of imagery are at best but dull and un- 
affecting, when compared with the energy of words. By 
such masterly productions of art we bave indeed the object 
presented before us, but language can set it in all varieties 
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of view, under every combination of circumstances. The 
utility of language, therefore, will always entitle it to a 
considerable share of attention in civilised communities^ 
and to an important place in all systems of education. 

In introducing the present work to the notice of our 
readers, we deem it advisable to make special allusion to 
the circumstances of its publication. It was the Author's 
original intention to combine it in one volume with a 
smaller work, published during the past year under the title 
of a 'Companion to English iGrrammar,' which, being 
distinct from this, yet closely related to it in subject,* was 
to have formed the Second Fart This will account for the 
occasional references made in these pages to the companion 
volume. The two, conjointly, form what the Author has 
striven to make a Complete Manual of English Grammar 
and Language, specially adapted to the requirements of 
pupils preparing for Government Examinations. 

The treatise here submitted to the public is not the 
result of untried speculation, but of long experience. For 
nearly twenty years, the Author has been engaged in teach- 
ing the English language, and during the last fourteen 
years he has been accustomed to preparing pupils for 
Government Examinations. In the preparation of this 
volume, the author has kept in view the questions set on 
grammar and language at the Annual Government Exa- 
minations, and his object is to produce a work which, in a 
concise form, will contain suitable information to answer 
such questions. Among the numerous publications already 
in existence, the Author sought in vain for a work of this 
description : he has therefore attempted to supply the defi- 
ciency by the work now offered to the public, and for this 
purpose has consulted and compared most of the grammatical 
treatises already published^ of which a chronological list is 
given in one of the introductory chapters. 

* The ' Companion to English Grammar' embraces the Analjsis of 
Sentences, Paraphrasing, Higher Order of Parsing, Punctuation, Com- 
'^ion or Style^ Figurative Language, &c 
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Grammatical rules, strictiy speaking, give bat lit^ occa- 
sion for dispatp, most grammars, in this respect, being sub- 
stantially reprmts of each other. Considerable diversity, 
howeyer, prevails with regard to classification and nomen- 
clature. We have taken note of this diversity ; points of 
difficulty are dwelt upon largely, and the differences of 
grammarians on disputed points are set forth fully in the 
notes «nd remarks. Quotations are sometimes adduced on 
both sides from authors of repute, our wish being to make 
our readers acqnunted with the grammars of others, as well 
as wiih that which we may venture to call our own. 

An attentive reader will notice several valuable features 
not common in works of this kind. We invite special atten- 
tion to our introductory historical sketch of the language 
from the time of the Saxons to the present age, which we 
have illustrated by specimens in every stage oif its history. 
We also call attention to the synopsis of the principal writers 
of English literature, with the chief works of each, arranged 
under the respective reigns and periods to which they 
belong. For iJie importance of such an arrangement we 
need only refer to the Government Questions at the end. 
Our space demanded brevity, but sufficient^ we hope, is given 
to excite the interest of our readers in a subject of such 
utility, and to invite them to a more extensive research. 

Appended to the different chapters are Questions for 
Examination, which are recapitulations in an interrogatory 
form of the rules previously inculcated. These will prove 
eminently serviceable both to teachers and to students. 
They will furnish the former, at one glance, with all the 
principal questions on any given part ; while to the latter 
they will form, on all occasions, a convenient exercise for 
the memory. 

At the end of the work will be found a collection of 
General Questions and Exercises, selected from the Govern* 
ment Examination papers during the last ten or twelve 
years. These exercises will be found particularly useful to 
advanced students. On perusing them it will be seen that 
a person may be well acquainted with several of tb'^ 

a 
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grammars in general use, naj more, maj know them per- 
fectly, and jet be unable to answer manj of the questions, 
and possibly at an examination receive bad marks for his 
grammar. Not that the questions are unreasonably 
difficult, as some persons have imagined, but rather because 
the existing text-books on this subject do not contain 
suitable information to enable the student to answer thenu 

With regard to the title, it may perhaps be well to 
observe, that as the work exhibits the various systems 
enunciated by different grammarians, and contains a chro* 
nological list of upwards of two hundred and fifty works on 
English Grammar, with quotations from nearly every 
English grammar of repute, a more appropriate title could 
not be given than that which has been selected — a ' Crram* 
rmr of English Grammars* 

J. L. 
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INTEODUCTION. 

I. THE VAMOTIS STAGES AND PRINCIPAL WRITERS 

OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Man can make known his thoughts to his fellow-man hy 
means of certain articulate sounds called speech, or hj means 
of written characters called letters; hence language is 
either spoken or written. 

The English language is chiefly of Saxon origin, but it 
differs in many important points from the language spoken 
in the island a thousand years ago under the Saxon dynasty. 

The great changes in the language were not made sud- 
denly at any one particular time and place — they are the 
work of centuries; and in arriving at its present state of 
perfection, the language passed through various stages, each 
marked by a particular name and period, and adorned by 
eminent writers. 

The successive stages through which the language has 
passed since the time of the Anglo-Saxons, the periods of 
each stage, and the principal writers of each period, are 
exhibited at one view in the following tabular form : -* 



STAGES 


PBftlODS or BAOB STAGB 


ntlNCaPAL WmiTBBS 


Anglo-Saxon . . 
Seml-Sazon . . . 
Early English . . 

Middle English . . 

Modem English . 


From Heptarchy to Conquest 
From Conquest to Edward I. 
From Edw. I. to Richard 11. 

From Rich. IL to Elisabeth 

From EUxabeth to Victoria 


BlulfHde, Caedmon, Bede, Al. 
fred, Aelfric. 
Layamon, Robert of Glo'ster, 

Robert Manning. 
Sir J. liandeviTle, Trertsa, 

Wlckllffe, Langland» Chau. 

cer, Gower. 
Cftxton, Sir T. More, Tfaidall. 

Corerdale, Cranmer, Earl of 

Surrey, Sackville. 
Sidney, Spenser, Shakspeare, 

Raleigh, Bacon, Jonson, Mil. 

ton, Oryden, &c. 
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A Synopsis of the principal Writers of English Literature, wWi ^ 
chief Works of each, arranged under the respective Reigns and Periods 
to which they belong. ' 



PERIODS 



WaiTBRS 



eaUfiiUe 

Ftourlshed towards end 
of 7th century 



Flourished about a.d. 680 



:z5 
o 

O 

o 



525 
O 
M 
< 

Ui 
CO 



Bom 672 ; Died 735 



REIGNS 



Heptaecht 



» 



M 



PRINCIPAL WORKS, RBMARKS, BTC. 



Born 848} Died 901 



Alfbed 



Died A.D. 1005 



iLanaman 

Flour, about aj>. 1180 



li^THELBEDlL 



Eadfride. bishop of Holy Isle, 
was one of the earliest writers in 
Saxon literature. His principal 
work was a Gloss or comment on 
the Evangelists, said to be the 
oldest Saxon writing extant of 
any considerable merit. 

An ancient Saxon monk, to 
whom is attributed a 'Metrical 
Paraphrase' of certain parts of 
Scripture, besides many hymns 
and devotional poems. Of this 
author Bede says, * Never did 
Gaedmon compose an Idle verse.' 
A learned monk, bom at 
Wearmouth, author of a Trans- 
latlon of the Gospels and Psalms 
Into Saxon. He also wrote an 
Ecclesiastical History of Britain 
in Latin, commencing at the in- 
vasion of Julius Caasar, and end. 
ing A.D. 723. 

An illustrious king, and sach a 
lover of learning that no un- 
learned person bore office in his 
reign. Author of a *Code of 
Laws/ and a * Commentary of 
his own Actions.* He also trans- 
lated the Psalms and Bede*s 
History into Saxon, with various 
other works. 

Archbishop of Canteibury, 
and one of the most learned men 
of his day. He translated a great 
number of Homilies Arom the 
Latin into the Saxon language. 
He has also left a kind of episco- 
pal charge In 37 canons, com- 
monly called * Aeinric's Canons.* 



Hembt II. 



Flour, about a.o. 1260 



Flour, about a.d. 1300 



Hbkrt hl 



Edwabd L 



A priest of Emley upon Se> 
vera ; his principal* work Is a 
translation of Wace's French 
* Brat.' In this author's writings 
there is all the appearance of a 
language thrown into confUslon, 
and struggling to adapt itself to 
the new state of things. It is 
truly neither Saxon nor English. 

The oldest of our English 
poets, author of a * Metrical 
Chronicle,* a narrative of British 
and English affairs in rhyme. 
His language is a kind of inter- 
mediate diction, neither Saxon 
nor English, further obscured 
by the Westera dialect In which 
he was educated. 

Sometimes called Robert de 
Branne. A learaed monk, au- 
thor of some * Rhyming Transla- 
tions from the French.* His 
writings exhibit the language in 
a considerably more advanced 
state than that of the monk of 
Glo*ster. 
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PBIIOMS 



WRITBliS 



w 

s 

o 

< 



O 

p 



Bora about 1300 ; Died 
1872 

Hoftcrt S^atifllatOr 

Flourished 1360 



Bom 1324 j Died 1384 



flourifbed 1385 



Bora 1328; Died 1400 



Bora about 1326 ; Died 

1402 



KKIGN8 



£dwabd IIL 



BiCHABD n. 



n 



Sol)n agHgaU Henry VI. 

Flourished 1430 



tit 9o1^n 
JfarMtm 

Flourished 1470 

wamiam €xtian 

Bora 1410 ; Died 1491 



Six^omnifSLoxt 

Bora 1480 ; Died 1635 



Bora about 1500: Died 
1536 



Edwabd IV. 



»» 



HbkbtVIII. 



PRINCIPAL WORKS, REMARKS, ETC. 



Our oldest English prose 
author. He spent thlrty.four 
years in visiting various coun- 
tries, and, after his return,wrote 
his principal work, 'An Account 
of his own Travels.' 

A secular priest, educated at 
Oxford, supposed to be the 
author of the celebrated poems 
entitled ' Visions of William 
concernine Piers Plowman.* 

Styled the * Moraina .Star of 
the Reformation.' His writ- 
Inn are chiefly on religious 
sttbjecta! his principal work is 
a Translation of the entire 
Bible into English. 

Vicar of fierkeler, and author 
of several pieces in early En- 
glish. His principal work is a 
translation of * Higden's Poly- 
chronicon ' into English. 

Styled the * Father of En- 
glish Poetry.* His writings 
are voluminous ; author of the 
* Canterbury Tales,' the* House 
of Fame,* the * Court of Love,* 
and other works. 

An English lawyer and poet 
cotemporary with Chaucer, and 
generally styled* Moral Oower.' 
His principal work is entitled 
the * Confessio Amantis.' 



An Augustine monk of St. 
Edmund's Bury, whose poetical 
compositions are numerous. 
His principal works are * The 
Fall of Princes,' the * Siege of 
Thebes,' the 'Destruction of 
Troy,' and the 'Dance of 
Death.' 

An English Judge and prose 
writer of eminence, both In 
Latin and in English. His prin- 
cipal English work is entitled 
*Tbe Difference between an Ab- 
solute and Limited Monarchy.* 

The first English Printer, 
author of several of the books 
which he printed, and the re- 
viser of many others. The 
first book printed in England 
was on * The Game of Chess.* 

A polished writer and refiner 
of the English language. His 
writings are chiefly on polite 
literature. Author of a * Dia- 
logue concerning Heresies.' 
He was beheaded for denying 
the king's supremacjr. 

A most zealous English Re- 
former, author of a * Transla- 
tion of the Scriptures into 
English.' He was afterwards 
apprehended as a heretic, and 
burat at Antwerp. King Henry 
aided in his persecution. * 



It is worthy of remark, that, in the same year in which Tlndall was put to deat*- 
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PERIODS 



O 

525 

i 



Writbrs 



Born 1487 ; Died 1567 



Born 1516 ; Died 1547 

9 



C|0mai{ Ctanmer 

Bom 1489 ; Died 1556 



Flourislied 1553 



H0g^ mtiS^iaci 

Bom 1516 i Died 1568 



Bom 1536 ; Died 1608 



Born 1554 ; Died 1586 



Born 1517; Died 3587 



Born 1553 ; Died 1598 



Born 1553 J Died 1600 



KBIGN8 



Heuby vniJ 



1> 



PRINCIPAL WORKS, REM ARKS,BTC. 



Edward VI. 



*i 



II 



Mart 



Elizabeth 



»> 



»» 



An English prelate, chiefly 
engaged in the translation of 
the Bible into the English lan- 
guage. The edition of 1535 
goes under his name, though 
commenced by Tind^L 

A charming and ^n*eeable 
poet, author of a * Book of 
Poems.' To this writer, it is 
said, we owe the introduction 
of * Blank Verse ' into our lan- 

faage. . He was beheaded in 
lenry's reign. 

One of the leading English 
Reformers, and principal firamer 
of the Liturgy, Prsnrei-book, 
and Articles of the Church of 
England. He suffered martyr- 
dom in Mary*s reign. 

A fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge, celebrated for the 
politeness of his style and 
the extent of his knowledge. 
Author of a * System of Rhe- 
toric and of Logic,* considered 
to be the first critical work of 
the kind. 

An instructive writer, and 
classical tutor to Lady Eliza- 
beth. He may be considered 
the first who wrote on educa- 
tion in our language. His most 
esteemed work is entitled the 
' Schoolmaster.* 

A celebrated poet and emi- 
nent statesman, author of the 
' Induction,' and some portions 
ef the * Mirror for Magis- 
trates ; ' also of the tragedy of 
' Gk>rboduc,' acted before Queen 
"EUcabeth. 



An illustrious writer, both 
in prose and poetry. Author 
of the * Arcadia,' ' Astrophel 
and Stella,* the * Defence of 
Poesy,* &c. His style is elegajht, 
always fiexible, harmonious, 
and luminous. 

An English divine, author of 

* Acts and Monuments of the 
Church,' better known b^ the 
name of * Fox's Book of 
Martyrs.' His other works are 
inconsiderable. 

An eminent poet, author of 
the * Faery Queen/ the most 
considerable allegorical poem 
in our language. Also of the 

* Shepherd's C^endar," Visions 
of Petrarch,' and other works. 

A great theological writer, 
author of ' Laws of Ecclesias* 
tical Polity,' in eight books, 
which Ring Charles after- 
wards recommended for the 
reaiUng of his children. 



a copy of the Bible begun by him but finished by Coverdale, was ordered to be placed 
in every church in England. 
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PXSIOD 



WBITBB8 



BBIOM8 



Born 1564; DM 1616 



Born 1554 ; Died 1628 



gpic WXsXttt 
fialetgli 

Bom 1552 ; Died 161S 



Earlf Saton 

Bora 1561 ; Died 1626 



At. 
Bor 



rn 1550 ; Died 1684 



3Bm StnaUsn 

Bora 1574; Died 1687 



Bora 1585 ; Died 1616 



Bora 1576} Died 1625 



Bora 1584 ; Died m 



er 

19 



Bora 1608 ; Died 1641 



Born 1574; Died 1656 



EUZABBTH 



n 



Jamjes L* 



»♦ 



t> 



M 



ChablesL 



n 



PRINCIPAL WOKKB, KIMABK8, ETC. 



A fiunous poet who excelled 
both in tragedy and comedy. 
He frrote numerous pliays and 
dramas, and is styled the 

* Father of English Drama.* 
Author of ' Hamlet,' * Othello,' 

* Merry Wives of Windsor/ ftc. 

An ingeniQus writer, both in 

f)rose and poetry. His writ- 
ngs consist chiefly of certain 
elegant poems and miscellanies, 
and a short memoir of Sir 
Philip Sidney. He was stab- 
bed br his senrant. 

A famous historian, statei- 
man,and traveller. His greatest 
performnnce was the * History 
of the World,* which he wrote 
in prilon. He was afterwards 
b^liG Adfid 

Styled the ' Father of Experi- 
mental Philosophy.* Author 
of * The Advancement and Pro- 
ficiency of Learaing,' for which 
he was made Solicitor-General. 
He wrote several other worlis. 

An eminent lawyer, author of 
several law pieces and reports. 
His * Institutes of the Laws of 
England ' are invaluable. 

A truly comic poet, author of 
several plays ; as. ' Every Man 
in his Humour,' the * Silent 
Woman,' the * Fox,' and a pas- 
toral entitled* The Sad Shep- 
herd.' 

A dramatic poet who wrote 
several plays in conjunction 
with Fletcher. Author of the 
*Df asque of the Inner Temple,' 

* Gray's Inn,* and other worlis. 

A dramatic poet, author of 
a comedy, * The Wild Goose 
Chase,* but his principal piece 
is a dramatic pastoral entitled 

* Tlie Faithful Sliepherdess.* 

A dramatic writer, author of 
numerous pieces. Among his 

ftroductions are the * New way 
o pay Old Debts/ the ' City 
Madam,' and the * Virgin 
Martyr.' 

Amhor of a collection of 
poems and plays. His famous 
balUd of the * Wedding' is 
the perfection of gaiety. His 
poems are all short His sen- 
timents are sometimes too vo- 
luptuous. 

An eminent divine and man 
of great wit and learoing. His 
principal work is his * Medita- 
tions.' His writings have gained 
him the appellation of the * En- 
glish Seneca.* 



• Oar present translation of the Bible belongs to the literature of this reign. Some 
of the UHMling translators wdre— Dr. Andrews, Dr. Lively, Dr. Harding, and 
J>r. Smith. 



aRAMMAB OF ENGLISH GBAMMABS. 



PERIOD 



I 
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w 

CO 

(4 
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O 



WAITfiRH 



Born 1594 ; Died 1666 



Born 1613 ; Died 1667 



Bom 1608 ; Died 1661 



Bom 1608 ; Died 1674 



Bora 1618 ; Died 1667 



Born 1608 ; Died 1674 



iKnmtl Sutler 

Born 1612 ; Died 1680 



3obtt ^tKcian 

Bom 1612 ; Died 1686 



Bom 1605; Di«d 1687 



I3n ViKlfi^ 
CuHluattl) 

Bora 1617 s Died 1688 



Born 1631 ; Died 1700 



KEIONS 



Cha&lks I. 



» 



Common- 
wealth. 



ff 



ChablbsIL 



»» 



»» 



PRINCIPAL WORKS, RBICAKKS, STO. 



A dramatic writer and poet 
of eminence. About forty of 
liis pieces have come down to 
lu. He is said to be one of 
the last writers of tlie old 
drama. 

An eminent divine, unriTalled 
among tlie masters of eloquence, 
ttie Spenser of our prose writers. 
Author of *Holy Living and 
Dying/ and numerous other 
worlu. 

A theological writer who pro- 
duced a considerable number 
of literary worlcs. Author of 
the *Holy State,' a * Church 
History of Britain,' and the 

* Worthies of England.' 

One of the most illastrious 

{)oets or writers of the English 
anguage. Author of * Paradise 
Lost.' and 'Regained,' and 
several other worlcs, among 
which are those entitled 

• Comus,* * Arcades,' and * Ly- 
cidas.' 



poet cotemporary with 
\«»K«» of * Poetic 



pally 
Expo 



A 

Milton. Author 
Blossoms,* * Love's Riddle,' 
the * Cutler of Coleman Street,' 
and a Discourse on the Go- 
vernment of Cromwell. 

A great historian, author of 
the * Historyof the Rebellion 
and Civil Wars.' His style 
cannot be recommended for 
correctness; yet he is never 
unintelligible or obscure. 

A celebrated poet, author of 
the poem entitled * Hudibras,' 
which abounds in wit and 
learning ; and flrom its measure 
comes the term *Hudlbrastic 
verse/ 

An eminent divine, princi- 
known by his valuable 

xpocition on the Creed. 
Author also of a defence of 
the * Epistles of Ignatius,' and 
other learned works. 

A courtly and amatory poet, 
author of a 'Panegyric on 
Cromwell,' and another on the 
' Restoration of King Charles.* 
His poems are easy, imooth, 
and generally eleffani. 

A learned divine, author of 
the fiGimous work entitled * The 
Trae Intellectual Sygtam of the 
Universe.' Also of a treatise 
on * Eternal and Immutable 
Morality.' The first work over- 
throws Atheism. 

An illustrious poet, author of 
' Alexander's Feast/ a * Book 
of Fables,' an 'Elegy on the 
Death of Cromwell.* *Astrea 
Redux/ a translation of Vir- 
gil, and several other produc- 
tions. 



WBTTBRS OF ENGLISH LITEBA.TUBB. 



pmioD 



WUTBU 



Born 1687; Died 1691 



BRION8 I PBINCIPAL WOKKS, KRHASKt^KTC. 



Chablbs IL 



Bora 1680 ; Died 1694 



Bora 1633 ; Died 1704 



Ait IbiuKtfimton 

Bora 1642} Died 1726 



WiLLIAHin. 



Bora 1643; Died 1715 



Bora 1633; Died 1716 



i» 



»> 



>* 



Bora 1672 ; Died 1719 



Anke 



Bora 1671 ; Died 1729 



Bora 1664; Died 1721 



Bora 1667 ; Died 1746 



n 



»» 



>t 



A most diitingulshed ptiilo- 
Bopher and cliemitt, autlior of 
numerous philosophical writ- 
ings, and sereral works on 
theology. His * Considera- 
Uons on the Usefulness of 
Experimental Philosophy' is a 
▼aluable work. 

A distinguished theological 
writer, the author of a * Collec 
tion of Sermons ' which long 
continued to be the most gene- 
rally esteemed collection in 
the language. 

A celebrated philosopher, 
author of an 'Essay on the 
Human Understanding/ * Let- 
ters on Toleration/ a *Tr«atise 
on Civil Goverament,' and 
'Thoughts concerning Edu- 
catfoa' 

One of the most celebrated 
philosophers and mathemati- 
cians that eTer lived. The 
discoTerer of the Binomial 
Theorem. Author of a * Trea- 
tise on Optics,' a « Treatise on 
Natural Philosophy,' and other 
works. 

A celebrated divine, author 
of a • History of the Reforma- 
tion,' a ' History of his own 
Time,' an ' Exposition of the 
Thirty-nine Articles of Reli- 
gion,'^ and several other works. 
A theological writer of great 
parts and learning, reputeid as 
the wittiest of English divines. 
The author of a large * Collec- 
tion of Sermons,' much cele- 
brated at the time, and still 
retaining a portion of their 
renown. 

An eminent writer both in 
prose and poetry, and chief 
contributor to the Spectator. 
Author of • Travels in Italy,' 
the • Campaign,' the tragedy of 
* Cato,' and a * Defence of the 
Christian Religion.' 

The principal writer in the 
Tatler and the Guardian. 
Author of *The Christian 
Hero,' the comedy of the 
' Funeral,' the * Tender Hus- 
band,' the * Conscious Lovers,' 
and other works. 

An eminent poet and states- 
man, author of the poem of 
'Solomon,' * Henry and Emma,* 
the « English Padlock,' &c. His 
works consist of odes, soogs, 
epistles, epigrams, and tales. 

A miscellaneous writer, au- 
thor of Poems, Letters, Ser- 
mons, Political Treatises, the 
Tale of a Tub, Gulliver's Tra- 
vels, and a * History of the Four 
last Years of Queen Anne.' 
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GBAMMAB OF ENGLISH GBAMMABS. 



PKRIOD 



WUTBR8 



BBIGNS 



PBINCIPAL WORKS, REHAKKS,BTC. 



eorl at ^"^Kftti' 

Born 1671 ; Died 1713 



Born 1679; Diedl718 



^tpav^tr Pose 

Bom 1688 ; Died 1744 



Died 1718 



JBatii^T Btfat 

Bom 1660; Died 1731 



Bom 1675; Died 1729 



Bora 1686; Died 1740 



Bora 1688; Died 1782 



Bora 1674; Died 1748 



IBr. Sloitf^g 3Butltr 

Bora 1692; Died 1762 



Bora 1681; Died 1765 



Anne 



» 



n 



GeobgbL 



)* 



»> 



Georob II. 



It 



>9 



An eminent prose writer, 
whose nroper name was Antho- 
ny Ashley Cooper. A collection 
of his works is published under 
the general title of ' Cliaracter- 
istics of Men, Manners, Opi- 
nions, and Times.* 

A learned divine and inge- 
nioos poet. Author of several 
papers In the Spectator and 
Guardian. Of his poems the 
most admired are his * Hermit,' 
and his ' Nightpiece on Death.' 

A celebrated poet, author of 
an * Essav on Man,' an * Essay 
on Criticism,* an * Ode on Soli- 
tude,* * Windsor Forest,* the 

* Rape of the Lock,* * Temple 
of Fame,* and other works. 

An English poet and physi- 
cian, author of the poem en- 
Utled the * Dispensary,' and se- 
veral others. His poems are of 
the middling class. 

An English novelist, author 
of the* True-bora Englishman,* 

* The shortest way with the 
Dissenters,' the * Family In- 
structor,' and the Romance of 

* Robinson Crasoe.* 

A learned divine, author of a 

* Paraphrase on the Gospels,' a 
discussion on the * Immorta- 
litv of the Soul,* another on Uie 

* Doctrine of the Trinity,* ten 

* Volumes of Sermons/ and se- 
veral other works. 

Aa English poet, and one of 
the writers of the Spectator. 
His ballad of ' Colin and Lucy * 
has been called the prettiest in 
the world. Author of an * Ele- 
gy on Addison.* 

An English poet, author of 

* Rural Sports,* ' Trivea, or the 
Art of walking the Streets of 
London,* the ' Shepherd's 
Week,' the * Captive,' the 

* Beggar's Opera,* a collection 
of Poems, and some ballads. 

A poet, mathematician, and 
dissenting divine, of uncommon 
genius and celebrity. Author 
of a work on * Logic,* and an- 
other on the * Improvement of 
the Blind,' and of numerous 

* Hvmns.* 

A learned prelate, author of 
a volume of Sermons, and of a 
valuable work, entitled *The 
Analogy of Religion, natural 
and revealed, to the Constitu- 
tion and Course of Nature.* 

A divine and poet, author of 
the * Night Thoughts,* the 

* Love of Fame the Universal 
Passion,* a Poem on the * Last 
Day,* some papers in the Spec- 
tator, and miscellaneous poems. 



T7BITEBS OF ENGLISH LITERATUBE. 



PBUOD 



1 

I 

a 

o 

Szi 

i 



WBITIBS 



^amtt£l3ft<c|)ar)r5{an 

Bom 1689 i Died 1761 



Born 1700; Died 1748 



IrrOrar 



UlffI 



Born 1702; Died 1751 



Born 1707; Dted 1754 



atane 

Born 1714; Died 1763 



raintom Coiiitur 

Bom 1720; Died 1756 



Boml7Sl; Died 1770 



Bora 1720; Died im 



Bora 1711; Died 1776 



Bora 1728; Died 1774 



Bom 1716; Died 1771 



KUONS 



Gbohqb n. 



n 



n 



it 



n 



M 



n 



» 



Gbobqb IIL 



t» 



PRINCIPAL WORKS, REMARKS, BTG 



An ingenious writer, printer, 
and uoTeIi«t. Author of * Pa- 
mela,' * Clarissa Harlowe,' and 

* Sir Charles Grandison.* Also 
of a Volume of Letters for 
Young People. 

An eminent poet, author of 
the celebrated poem of the 

* Seasons,' also of the ' Castle 
of Indolence,' and several dra- 
matic pieces of considerable 
merit. 

An eminent dissenting divine, 
author of several excellent 
works i the principal of which 
are, his * Family Expositor of 
the New Testament,' and the 

* Rise and Progress of Religion 
in the Soul.' 

A celebrated writer and no- 
velist, author of the * Temple 
Bean,' the * History of Jonathan 
Wild,'* Joseph Andrewi,' * Tom 
Jones,' 'Amelia,' and some 
others. 

An eminent pastoral poet, 
and miscellaneous writer. His 
works consist of Elegies, Pas- 
torals, Songs, Essays, &c. Au- 
thor of the Poem entitled * The 
Schoolmistress.* 

An unfortunate, but admir- 
able poet, author of the ' Orien- 
tal Eclogues,' and several 
Odes, t;he most sublime of 
which Is that on the * Passions-.* 

A poet and physician, author 
of the * Pleasures of Imagina- 
tion,' which was his principal 
work. He wrote also a ais- 
oourse on the ' Dysentery,* and 
some smaller pieces. 

A novelist, author of * Rodi- 
rick Random,* * Peregrine 
Pickle,' ' Ferdinand Count 
Fathom,' • Humphrey Clinker,' 
a * Hiistory of England,* and 
some other works. 

A celebrated writer, author 
of a treatise on 'Human Na- 
ture,' some 'Moral Essays,' a 

* History of England,' the * Na. 
tural History of Reli^on,' with 
other works. 

An eminent writer, author of 
'The Deserted Village,' the 

* Vicar of Wakefield,' the ' Tra- 
veller,' the 'Mistakes of a 
Nieht,* a ' History o( England,* 
and other works. 

A poet and prose writer. 
His chief productions are his 
famous ' Elegy in a Country 
Church-yard,^ his ' Ode on Eton 
College,'^ the 'Long Story,* 
' The Bard,' and the^ Progress 
of Poesy.* 
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GBAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMHARS. 



PERIOD 



f 

W 

CO 

l-H 

O 
•O 



WRITBR8 



Born mo ; Died 1787 



Bora 1 723 i Died 1780 

Bora 1709; Died 1784 
Bora 1734} Died 1794 



Bora 1730; Died 1797 



Bora 1759; Died 1796 



Bora 1748; Died 1794 



Bora 1703; Died 1791 



Bora 1721; Died 1793 



6eorse ^orm 

Bora 1730; Died 179S 
Bora 1740; Died 1799 



Bora 1731; Died 1800 



GSOBOB UL 



RBIOM8 



»» 



»* 



>l 



» 



1> 



*f 



n 



i> 



PRINCIPAL WORKS, REM ARKS, RC. 



A learaed divine whose lite- 
rary character is well Icnown 
hrom his * Prselections * on He- 
brew poetry. Author of the 

* First Institutes of Grammar/ 
and a ' Translation of Isaiah.' 

A learned lawyer and eminent 
Judge. Author of * Commen- 
taries on the Laws of England,' 
and several * Reports ; ' also of 
a treatise on the * Elements of 
Architecture.' 

A learned critic and miscel- 
laneous writer. Author of an 
' English Dictionary,* the 
'Rambler,' the * Idler' the 

* Lives of the English Poets,' 
and several other works. 

An eminent historian^anthor 
of the * History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,' 
which will probably last as long 
as the language in wliich it is 
written. 

A great political writer and 
statesman, author of an * Essay 
on the Sublime and Beautiful,* 
'Thoughts on the Cause of 
the Present Discontents,' and 
' Reflections on the Revolution.' 

One of the greatest peasant- 
poets that ever lived. Author 
of numerous poems, chiefly in 
the Scottish aialect. His poe- 
try, though of limited compass, 
is traly melodious. 

A learaed judge and poet, 
skilled in the Eastera langiiages. 
His principal works are Trans- 
lations f^om the Persian, Ara- 
bic, and Greek languages. 

An eminent writer and prea- 
cher, author of some volumes 
of Hymns, numerous Sermons, 
polincal tracts, and pieces of a 
controversial character. 

A famous historian and di- 
vine. His chief literary per- 
formances were * The History 
of Scotland.' * The History of 
America,' and the * History of 
Charles V.,* with some ser- 
mons. 

A learaed divine, author of a 

* Commentary on the Psalms,' 
and four volumes of* Sermons,' 
with several other publications. 

An eminent miscellaneous 
writer and biographer. His 
most celebrated work is * Tne 
Life of Samuel Johnson,' one 
of the most entertaining books 
in the English language. 

An illustrious poetical writer, 
author of numerous poems, 
some of which are * Table 
Talk,' * The Progress of Error,' 
'The Task.' He also wrote 
the * History of John Gilpin.' 



WBIXEBS OF BNOLISB UTXRATITBE. 
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Born 1783; DiedlSOS 



Born 1735; Died ISOS 



Bom 1743; Died im 



Bom 1786; Died 1806 
Bom 1737; Died 1816 



Born 1748;. Died 1820 



Born 1748 ;^iedf8M 

fSMttt IBIoomffeni 

Bora 1766 ; Died 1823 



Bora 1796; Died 1820 



Bora 1798; Died 1823 



Hearst €rtSAt 

Bom 1764; Died 1838 



Suit WihlUv S^catt 

Bora 1771; Died 1832 



BBIONB 



Qbobob hi. 



n 



*> 



>t 



»» 



Geobob ly. 



>* 



PUNCIPAL WORIU, BBHAKKB,BTO 



An English physician and 
poet. His chief literary works 
are the 'Botanic Garden/ 
*Laws of Organic Life,' the 
• Philosophy of Agriculture/ 
and a work on * Female Educa- 
tion.' 

I A distinguished writer both 
in prose and poetry, author of a 
beautiful poem entitled the 
'Minstrel/ and several prose 
works, one of wliich is an * Es- 
say on Truth.* 

A learned divine, author of 
'Evidences of Christianity/ 
■Elements of Moral and Poll- 
tical Philosophy/ * Natural 
Theology/ and numerous tracts 
and Sermons. 

A very promising poet who 
died at an early age. Author 
of a collection or Poems, among 
which are ' The Dame School- 
mistress/ and 'The Cottager's 
Domestic Hearth.* 

An eminent writer, author of 
several volumes of * Chemical 
Essays/ an 'Apology for the 
Bible/ and a variety of Charges, 
Sermons, Addresses, Ac 

A poeticul and prose writer, 
and the biographer of Cowper 
and Milton. Author of * TrL 
umpbs of Temper/ * Triumphs 
of Music/ Odes, Plays, Elegies, 
and rhyming Essays. 

A poetical writer of the se- 
cond order, author of ' The 
Landscape,* ' The Progress of 
Civil Society,* and the 'Ro- 
mance of Alfred.' 

An eminent pastoral jpoet of 
humble circumstances in life. 
Author of the • Farmer's Boy/ 
'Wild Flowers/ * Haxlewood 
Hall/ and other works. 

A promising poet who died 
at an early age. His principal 
productions are his * Lamia/ 
* Isabella,' ' The Eve of St. 
A^nes/ and the 'Ode to a 
Nightingale/ 

A famous poetical writer, 
author of < Alastor, or the Spirit 
of Solitude,* 'The Revolt of 
Islam,* ' The Masque of Anar- 
chy,* 'The Sensitive Plant,* 
and other works. 

A poetical writer of high 
standing in our literature. 
His principal poems are bis 
•Tales of the Hall/ 'The 
Village,* 'The Library/ and 
the • Newspaper.' 

An eminent poet and prose 
writer. His principal poems 
are * Marmion,* * The Layof 
the Last Minstrel,' and 'The 
Ladv of the Lake.' His prose 
works are chiefly novels. 
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GHAMMAR OF EKGLISH GRAMMABS. 



PERIOD 


WRITBM 


RBIGMS 


PRINCIPAL WORKS, RBUARK8, RTC. 


1 

1 
1 

w 

O 

i 

o 


Born 1788 ; Died 1824 
Born 1778; Diedl828 
Born 1772} t>ied 1834 


Gborob IV. 
•» 

n 


An illuBtrioui and popular 
poet, author of the famous poem 

* Don Juan.* Among his other 
works are *The Corsair,* the 

* Bride of Abydos' and his 
Cantos of * Chifde Harold.' 

A most celebrated chemist 
and philosopher. The inventor 
of the safety lamp, and author 
of numerous scientific works, 
chiefiy on * Chemical Philoso- 
phy ' and ♦ Geology.' 

An eminent poet, both in 
rhyme and blank Terse. Author 
of the odes entitled * France,' 
the 'Departing Year,* the 
'Dejection,' and the blank- 
verse poem entitled *The 
Nightingale.' 



The names in the preceding list are the chief iki the history of English literature, 
from Saxon times down to about the close of the reign of George IV. A few 
other poetical writers of that king's reign and regency, continued their literary labours 
through the short reign of William IV., and died in the present reign. Of 
these the principal are Robert Southey, who died in 1843 ; Thomas Campbell, wnodied 
in 1844 ; William Wordsworth, who died in 1850 ; Thomas Moore, who died in 1852 ; 
and Samuel Rogers, who died in 1856. These five poets have enriched our literature 
with much beautiful writing in prose as well as in poetry. 

Southey is the author of numerous poems : among them are his * loan of Arc,' 
« Roderick,' the * Last of the Goths,' * The Idiot,* • The Holly Tree,' and* Lord WUliam 
and Edmund.* 

Campbell is the author of * The Pleasures of Hope,' the ' Pennsylvanian Tale,' 
* O'Connor's Child,* and • Theodoric.' 

Wordsworth is the author of the 'Excursion,' *Ruth,* *Tintera Abbey,* the 
' Lonely Leech-gatherer,* the ' Water Lily,* Sonnets, and Odes. 

Moore is the author of the ' Anacl-eon,' ' Lalla Rookh,* and numerous songs and 
melodies. 

Rogers is the author of several poems and pieces. Among them are * The Alps at 
Daybreak,* * My Native Yale,* and the * Patriot Soldier.' 



PBOGSESS OF THB LANQUAOS. 
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FEMALE WBITEBS. 

Large and valuable contributions to our present store 
of English literature have been derived from the perform- 
ances of eminent female writers^ some of whom are dis- 
tinguished for elegance of language, beautj of imagery, 
and fertility of invention. And passages are to be found 
in their writings, which have been esteemed some of the 
happiest specimens extant of lively and entertaining narra- 
tive. 

A treasury of useful knowledge, and a beautiful variety 
in subject and style, will be found in the works of the 
following writers. 



ALPHABETICAL LIST 07 FEMALE WBITBB8. 



Barbanld, Anna Letitia 

Baillie, Joanna 

Bacon, Lady Anna 

Brooke, Frances 

Bolmer, Agnes 

Carter, Eli^beth 

Chapone, Mrs. 

Cooke, Eliza 

Cowley, Mrs. 

Edgeworth, Maria 

Fry, Caroline 

Gihnan, Jane 

Graham, Mary Jane 

Haywood, Elizabeth 

Hemans, Felicia 

Howitt, Mary 

Inchbald, Elizabeth 

Macanley, Catherine 

Mitford, Mary Bnssel 

Montagn, Lady Mary Wortley 

Montague, Mrs. 

Moore, Hannah 

Neale, Henrietta 

Norton, Caroline 

Norton, Lady Frances 



Opie, Mrs. 

Owenson, Miss 

Fakington, Lady Dorothy 

Radcliffe, Anne 

Boper, Margaret 

Bowe, Elizabeth 

Bossell, Lady Bachel 

Seward, Anna 

Sheridui, Frances 

Sidney, Mary, Conntess of Fein* 

broke 
Smith, Charlotte 
Smith, Elizabeth 
Soathey, Caroline 
Steele, Anne 
Strickland, Agnes 
Taylor, Jane 
Tighe, Mary 
ToUet, Elizabeth 
Trimmer, Mrs. 
Watts, Susanna 
Wharton, Anne 
Williams, Helen Maria 
Toimg, Charlotte 
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GRAMMAB OF SKGLISH GRAIOCABS. 



BHinSH AUTHOBS WHO WROTE THEIE FBIKCIPAL 

WORKS IN LATIN. 



WRITBSS 


FLODRISHBD 
ABOUT A.D. 


PRINCIPAL WORKS 




QOdas .... 


S50 


A History of the Britons, and an Epistle to 

the Tyrants of Britain. 
On the Eight Principal Virtues, the Praise of 




Adhelme 


700 




Bede .... 


720 


Virgitti^, and other works. 
An Ecclesiastical History of the English Na. 
tion to his own time. 




▲kuin .... 


780 


Homilies. Lives of Sainta» Commentaries, 
Poems, Letters, &c. 




Nenntui 


860 


A History of Britain down to the 8th century. 




Aswr .... 


900 


The Life and Annals of King Alfred. 




lagulphui . 


1100 


The History of CroyUmd Abbey, which is 

still extant 
A History extending from the Creation to hit 




Florence of Worcester 


1110 








own time. 






J 120 


A History of the Conqueror, Rufus, and S3 
years of Henry 1. 










William of lialmetbary 


114S 


An English History from the Arrival of the 

Saxons to 1142. 
A Chronicle of Britain, and a Life of the Cale. 




GeofTlrey of Monmouth 


1150 








donian Merlin. 




Ailred • • • • 


IIGO 


A Genealogy of English Kings, the Life of 
Edward uie Confessor, &c. 










Henrr of Huntingdon 
Josepn of Exeter . 


1160 


A History of England to tbe year 1164. 

An Epic Poem on the Trojan War, and other 




1170 








works. 




John of SaUtbnry 


1170 


The Life of Thomas i Beckett, the PoiycratI- 
eon. Letters, &c. 




William of Newtmrgh 


1190 


An English History fkt)m the Conquest to his 

own time. 
An English History tnm thft year 738 to 




Roger de Hovedon 


1300 




Alexander Neckham . 


1220 


Commentaries on the Psalms, and several 
other works. 




Roger de Wendover . 


1230 


A Chronicle extending from the Creation to 
Henry III. 




Alexander Halea . 


1340 


A Commentary on the Four Books of the 
Sentences. 




Matthew Paris • . 


i3S0 


A History of English Aflkirs from the Con- 
quest to the 43rd of Henry 11 L 




Roger (Friar) Bacon . 


1280 


Works on Chemistry, Mathematics, and Me* 
chanics. 




John Dam Scotus 


1300 


A mass of writings, comprising 13 volumes, 

chiefly on Disputations. 
The Polychronicon, aOerwards translated 




Ralph Higden • 


1380 








into English by Trevisa. 




Simon of Durham 


1360 


A History of the Church at Durham, and a 
Chronicle of English Aflbirs. 




Richard of ChicheMer 


1360 


A History of British and Anglo*Sazon Anti- 
quities. 

A History of the Ancient Britons, Annals of 
Queen £]ixabeth, and other works. 

- 




WillUm Camden . . 


1600 




V 







The prodactions of modern writers are chieflj in English. A few of 
them, however, wrote part of their works in Latin. Of this chiss were 
Lord Bacon, Milton, and Sir Isaac Newton; whose works are part 
English and part Latin. 
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11. PROGBESS OF THE IM6UAGE, 
WITH SPECIMENS. 





ALFHABBTB WHIOH HAYB SEEK USED IN EllOLAin>. 




ANGLO-SAXON 


OLD BNGLISH 


SOMAN 


itauo 


Capitals 


SMALL 


CAPITALS 


SMALL 


Capitals 


SMALL 


capitals 


• 
SMALL 


K a 


^ B 


A a ^ 


a 


B b 


IS I) 


B b 


B 


h 


L 


OP t 


C c 


G 


c 


D b 


m \i 


D d 


D 


d 


e e 


IS e 


E e 


E 


e 


F F 


iF f 


F f 


F 


f 


^ Z 


@ 8 


<> g 





g 


P h 


3^ 1 


H h 


H 


I 


I I 


S i 


I i 


I 




(wanting) 


•i ^ 


J J 


J 


• 
3 


K k 


m K 


K k 


K 


h 


L 1 


% I 


L 1 


L 


I 


CD m 


in m 


M • m 


M 


m 


N n 


la^ n 


If n 


N 


n 


o 


® 


o 








P P 


$ P 


P p 


P 


P 


(vantiiig) 


(© q 


Q q 


Q 


q 


R |i 


m X 


R r 


B 


r 


8 r 


S> 8 


S s 


8 


8 


T . c 


^ t 


T t 


T 


t 




(Wanting.corresponds to the sound ot&iain 


thine) 


(Wonting, ccoresponds to the sound of (i as in 


thick) 


U u 


WL U 


U u 


U 


U 


(wanting) 


V b 


V V 


V 


V 


UO p 


WS to 


W w 


F 


W 


X X 


X X 


X X 


X 


X 


Y y 


yt 8 


Y y 


T 


y 


Z z 


z ? 


Z z 


Z 


z 
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The Writing Characters, 


s^M r^ s ^f'^p^j'/'m^^ 


Ji^^^'4 M> yj'^^V 7f0&^ g 


a ^ c a e jt^ ^ ^ ^ >' ^ € 4n 


n o A a 4. ^f/'UdA^ao^yA 



REMARKS ON THE ALPHABETa 

In the Anglo-Saxon alphabet several of the letters are similar in 
form to the I^man letters of the present day, and have the same names 
and powers ; a few others differ both in shape ^4 character. There 
are also many abbreviations almost peculiar tol^ Saxon language, 
of which the two following are the most conmum: — the character ^ 
used for ' and/ and the mark ^ for * that/ The Saxon alphabet was 
used prior to the Norman conquest, but from that period its use gradu- 
ally decUned in England. 

The Old Enolish or Black letter descended from the Gothic charac- 
ters : it is called Grothic by some, and Old English by others ; but 
printers term it Black letter, on account of its takinpr a larger compass 
than either Roman or Italic, the full and spreading strokes thereof 
appearing more black upon paper. This alphabet displaced the Saxon 
letter about the time of the Norman Conquest, and was generally used 
in the writing of manuscripts till the invention of the art of printing. 
On the introduction of the Roman character, its use began to decline, 
and it was seldom used except in Law works, particularly Statute law ; 
it was at length expelled from these, and only made its appearance in 
the heads of statutes, &c Eor ornamental works, however, and for the 
reprint of ancient books, the Black character is still occasionally used. 

The Roman letter has long been held in the highest estimation, and 
is the national character not only of England, but also of Erance, Spain* 
Portugal, and Italy. This alphabet owes its origin to a native of Rome — 
hence its name — though the forms of the modern and the ancient Roman 
letters materially differ, from the improvements they have undergone 
at various times. Some learned writers are of opinion that the Roman 
character will be universally employed in all civilised states. In Ger- 
many, and the Idngdoms and states which surround the Baltic, letters 
are used which owe their foundation to the Gothic character ; but even 
in those nations works are printed in their own language with Roman 
letters. The Dutch still adhere to the Black letter in printing their 
books of devotion and religious treatises, while they make use of the 

man in their curious and learned works. 
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For the iuvention of the Italic letter we are indebted to Aldus Mana- 
tins, a printer of Italy, who erected a printing-office in Venice about 
the year 1480, where he gave birth to that beautiful letter which is 
known to most of the nations of Europe by the name of Italic. In the 
first instance it was termed Venetian, from Manutius being a resident 
of Venice, where he brought it to perfection ; but not long after it was 
dedicated to the state of Italy, to preyeut any dispute that might arise 
from other nations claiming a priority, as was the case concerning the 
first inventor of printing. Italic was originally designed to distinguish 
such parts of a book as might be considered not strictly to belong to 
the body of the work, as Prefaces, Introductions, Annotations, &c. At 
present it is used more sparingly, the necessity being supplied by the 
mode of introducing extracts within inverted commas, and poetry and 
annotations in a smudler-sized type. It is often serviceable in displaying 
a title-page, or distinguishing die head or subject-matter of a chapter, 
from the chapter itself. Its utility must be allowed also in critical and 
satirical works, &c., where the sense requires a distinguishing mark on 
a particular word or subject. And by retaining both the Italic and 
Boman letters in our printed books, we have the advantage of giving 
extraordinary effect to vrords which we particularly wish to distinguish 

The writing letters gradually grew out of the Italic, from the great 
ease and rapidity with which they can be formed. 



ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD. 

If* the Anglo-Saxon language of the ninth centary be 
compared with the present English of the nineteenth, the 
following points of difference will be observed : — 

It had letters and words which are now obsolete, and we 
have letters and words which were not then in use. The 
spelling,- the pronunciation, and the arrangement of words in 
a sentence, differ materiallj from the present mode. Many 
plurals then formed by n or en, are now formed by s or es: 
as, treen^ trees ; hatisen, houses. The comparatives of many 
adjectives, then ending in re, now terminate in er: as, 
strengrCf strbnger. The present participle of verbs, now 
ending in tng, then terminated in ende or ande. The infi- 
nitive mood, now chiefly distinguished by the sign to, was 
then formed by the termination an or en. 

In 'the Anglo-Saxon, number, case, and person were dis- 
tinguished by inflection or change in the vowel of the final 
syllable ; in modern English the vowels do not change, and 
prepositions serve instead of the lost inflections. 
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aPEClMENS OF ANGLO-SAXON. 



The first specimen is from the earliest part of the cele- 
brated Saxon Chronicle/ an authentic record of the most 
important transactions of our Saxon ancestors. It opens 
with the following account of England, and for relief to 
the reader I have placed an English version beside it. 



Anglo-Saxoiu 

BRYTeNe i^lanb \\ ehta 
hunb mila lant. n tpa hunb 
mila bp&b. Sfib hep rtnbon 
on Jam i^^lanbe pf jetJeobu. 
iEnghfc. ;] Bpyc-Tyhfc. ;] 
Scytcifc. 3 Pyhccirc "3 Boc- 
l»ben. 



English tranaUttion. 
The island Britain is eight 
hundred miles long, and two 
hundred miles broad. And 
there are in the island five na- 
tions: English, and British, 
and Scottish, and PicUsh, and 
Latin. 



The next specimen is from the version of Boethius attri- 
buted to King Alfred. This king's language is eonsidered 
to be as pure a specimen of the Anglo-Saxon as any that 
we have. The passage contains an address to the Deity, 
and is a happy production at so early a stage in the history 
of our language. 



Angh-Saxonm 
MvUbdk t$u f dppenb. 

pefoner anb eon)mn, 
Du on neah-fetle. 
6cum picfaft. 
Snb tSu ealne hp»]>e. 
pepon jmbhpeanpejt. 
"Rob tSuph ]>me nabje miht 
Tunjlu tenebep;. 
Dset hi oe to hepa]>. 



English translation, 

O thou shaping {Creator of) 

The shining stars, 

Heavens, and earth, 

Thou on high-seat (a throne) 

Ever reignest. 

And thou all rapid (jnmfUy) 

Heaven round whirlest, 

And through thy holy might 

The stars beneedest (compeUest) 

That they to thee hearken. 



* The Saxon Chronicle wu written, it is believed, by a series of aathors, com- 
mencing shortly after the settlement of the Saxons in the island, and continued )if 
▼arloiu hands till its termination about the year 1154 at the close of the reign of 
Stephen. The names of the writers of these annals can be little mor^ than coi^eo- 
ttired ; but Professor Ingram appears to imagine that the Kent and Wessex Chronidea 
might have been commenced under the direction of the Archbishops of Canterbury, 
whUst he also seems to conceive it not impossible that King Alfred himself might have 
writtMi the genealogy of the West- Saxon Kings, and a separate Chmoide of Wessex. 
From their time, he considers, until a few years subsequent to the Norman invasion, 
the Saxon Annals were carried on under the patronage of Archbishops Dnnstan, 
£lfric, &c., down to the election of William de Watviile to be Abbot of Peterborough, 
*n A.D. ilM. 
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8p;^lce feo pinne. Like hs the sun 

OTeaptpa mhta. Of swarthy night 

Diojiqio abp»rce)7. The darkness dispelleth 

Duph bine mine. Through thy might (power). 

The same may be rendered thus : — 

O thou Creator of the bright stars, of heaven and earth ; Thou 
on thy throne eternal reignest : and thou turnest swiftly all the 
heavens around ; and by thy holy power, compellest the stars that 
they obey thee I Likewise the sun dispels the darkness of the 
swart nights through thy power. 

The following is another specimen from Alfred's version 
of the same curious work. The passage is given by Bos- 
worth, Martin, and others, in Koman letters, but I prefer 
using the Saxon characters in these specimens of the Saxon 
language. 

Angh- Saxon, English translation, 

Daec eoptSpapan. That earthenmen 

Galle hsepben. All had 

Folbe buenbe. Fold of the ground 

Fpuman gelicne Beginning alike ; 

Pi op anum cpaem. They of only two, 

Galle comon. All came, 

U3epe ^ pipe; Men and women, 

On populb innan. On world within ; 

Snb hi eac nu jec. And they also now yet, 

€alle ^ehce. All alike. 

On populb cumab. Into world come, 

UUhlance "^ heane. Bright and simple. 

The same may be rendered thus : — 

That mortals inhabiting the earth, all had a like beginning ; 
they from one pair all came, men and women, into the world ; and 
they also still all alike into the world come, rich and poor. 

The following is from a Saxon version of the Grospels, 
the age of which is not certainly ki^own, but is most pro- 
bably between the time of Alfred and the Norman conquest. 
The words are from the first chapter of Luke's GU>speL 

For English translation, see 5t/k to \%ih verses, inclusive. 

On pepobej- bajum lubea Saponep bohcpum. anb hjpe 

cymnc^ej. paej* pim pacenb on nama pap €lizabeth [ • 

naman Zacnapiap. op ^bian 8ot$lice hij ps&pon butu 

tune. "3 bip pip paep op pihcpipe bepopan Ixobe. ^an- 
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jenbe on eallum hif bebobum 
■3 pihtpipiejjum bucan 
ppohte ■ • 

!Sjab hit na&f bon nan beajin. 
rop])am oe €Lzabeth paef un- 
Depenbe. ■] hy on hypa ba^um 
bucu rojit$-eobun [ • 

SotJlice paBf jepojiben fa 
Zacbapiaf b^ facepbbabef 
bpeac on bij* jeppixlef enbe- 
bynbnejje bepopan Iiobe. 

JEpcen ^epunan f aef facepb- 
babef hlocef . be eobe 'p he 
bif opppun^e retce. Sa be on 
IfOber tempel eobe. 

€aJl pepob f 8&f polcep paef 
ute ^ebibbenbe on p»pe opp- 
pun^e timan]- 

Da 8&typbe bim Dpibtnep 
entel rtanbenbe on 1>»f peopo- 
ber rpitSpan bealte. 

Da peapb Zacnapiar jebpe- 
peb f jepeonbe. 3 mm eje 
onbpeap]- 

Da cp«f6 pe enjel bim ro. 
Ne onbp»b ^u t$e Zacbapiap. 
pop]>am ]>m ben ip ^ebypeb. 



■3 fm pip €bzabetb fe pmiu 
cents, anb fu nempt byp 
naman lobannep. 

T be byt$ f e to jepean ■] 
CO Dbppb. ■] mane^a on b^ 
acennebnerpe tepa^matS [ • 

8ot$bce ne Djr6 ma&pe be- 
popan Dpibcne. anb be ne 
bpmctS pm ne beop. 3 be bi^ 
jepylleb on bali^um Dapce. 
^onne jyc op bip mobop m- 
not$e. 

!Knb mane^a Ippahela beap- 
na be jecyptS Co Dpibcne 
bypa IfObe. 

i&ib be t»t$ copopan bim 
on 'SB.yce t Bbap mibce. f be 
rsBbepa neopcan Co bypa 
oeapnum jecynpe. '} -unje- 
leappulle Co pincpippa ^eap- 
pcjpe. Dpibcne pilppemeb 
pole teteappian * • 

D^cp»rZac&aiuar to ]>am 
enjele. ppanun pac ic pip. 
ic eom nu ealb. anb min pip 
on bype ba^um poptJeobe*- 



Tbe Anglo-Saxons were especially partial to riddles 
founded on Scripture. Tbe following specimen is preserved 
in tbe Exeter Manuscript, and seems to refer to tbe patri- 
arcb* Lot and bis two daughters and their two sons :-* 



AngUhScucotL 

Dep ps&c 8&C pme, 
GDib nip pipum cpam, 
Knb bip cpe^en puno, 
Snb hip cpa bobcop, 
&^ape je-ppeopcop 
5inb bjrpe puno cpe^en» 
Fpeolico ppum-beapn. 
F»bep pa&r pa&p-inne 
Dana SBbelinsa * 

^jnpee^pep, 
GDib earn anb nepa. 
6alpa psepon ppe 
€opla anb ibepa 
In-pccenbna. 



English translation* 

There sat at wine (a man) 
With his two wives, 
And his two sons. 
And his two daughters. 
Own sisters, 
And their two sons. 
Comely first-born cluldren ; 
The father was there 
Of each one 
Of the noble ones. 
With uncle and nephew : 
There were 'five in all 
Men and women 
Bitting there. 
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The following is a specimen of Anglo-Saxon poetry from 
a fragment of old romance entitled the ' Travellerls Song.'* 
In this fragment a minstrel is introduced enumerating the 
various lands that he has seen in his wanderings, and he 
concludes in the following manner : — 



Anglo'Saxon^ 

8pa f cpif enbe 
De fceapum hpeoppatS 
Iileo-men ^umena 
Deonb jpunba p ela, 
Deappe pecjatJ, 
Donc-popb rppecat, 
8imle pu^ o]>f e nopS 
8umne te-mecai$ 
Dybba ^eapne 
Ixeopum un-hneapne, 
8e f e pope bujuf e pde 
Dom a-psepan, 
6opl-pcipe sepnan. 
Offset eal rcacetS 
Leoht anb Jip pomob. 
Lop pe je-pypcetS 
PapatS unbep heoponum 
peah-psepme bom. 



English translatiotL 
Thus wandering 
In the world 
The glee-men go ahout 
Through many nations, 
They say their wants, 
Speak words of thankfulness, 
Ever soutli or north 
They meet some one 
Skilful in songs, 
Uu- sparing of gifts, 
Who before his nobility will 
Baise his sway, 
Will perform earlship. 
Until all flitteth, 
Light and life together. 
He who worketh praise 
Hath under the heavens 
High-established sway. 



Among the early Saxons rhyme appears to be unknown, 
their verse being, for the most part, constructed on the prin- 
ciple of alliteration ; but they began in time to imitate their 
neighbours, and to close their verses with corresponding 
sounds. The following specimen is considered by Johnson 
to be one of the earliest extant examples of our present 
poetical measures : — 



Angh-Saxm, 

peuene anb ept$e he ouep- 
pe«, 
pip ^hen bits pulbniht. 
Sunne 3 mone 3 alle rteppen, 
BietJ tJieptpe on hip hnce. 

pe pot hpet tSenchetS anb 
hpet bof, 
Alle quike pihte 
Nip no louepb ppich ip xipt, 
Ne no kmj ppich ip bnihte. 

peuene 3 eptSe i ail t$at ip, 
Biloken ip on hip nonbe. 



English translation. 

Heaven and earth he over- 

seeth, 
His eyes are full bright. 
Sun and moon and all stars 
Are darkness amid his light. 
He knows what thinketh and 

what doth 
Every living man. [Christ, 

There is no lord such as is 
Nor king such as is the Lord. 
Heaven and earth and all that is 
Created is of his hand. 



* This lODg, which is preserved In the Exeter Manuscript, has been printed bv 
Conybeare In bis illustrations of Saxon poetry ; by Ouest in the * History of Bnglisa 
Rhythms ; ' and by Wiright in his ' Essay on the State of Literature and Learnip- 
tmder the Anglo-Saxons.* 
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Of the remains of Anglo-Saxon literature which have 
come down to us the following are the principal: — The 
Metrical Paraphrase of certain portions of Scripture attri- 
buted to Ceedmon, the Poem of Beowulf, the Saxon 
Chronicle, the various works of King Alfred, among which 
are his Poems, his translations of ' Gregory's Pastorals,' 
of ' Boethius's Consolation of Philosophy,' of * Bede's Eccle- 
siastical History,' and of the * General History ' by Orosius, 
There are also translations of the Pentateuch, the Psalms, 
and the Gospels, with numerous Homilies and Lives of 
Saints. Besides these there are several fragments or short 
pieces^ such as .the * Traveller's Song,' the * Ode on the 
Victory obtained by King Athelstan over the Danes,' the 
* Poem of Judith,' and a few more. 



SEMI-SAXON PEEIOD. 

During this stage, commencing at the Norman Conquest 
and extending to the end of the thirteenth century, the 
language of England was in a state of great transition. 
The court and nobility spoke Norman French, and all law 
pleadings were conducted in that language, while the body 
of the people spoke Anglo-Saxon. The constant inter- 
course between France and England, and the large terri- 
tories possessed there by the Norman and early Plantagenet 
kings, contributed much towards the introduction of French 
words and idioms. During this period, too, the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue was gradually subjected to a general organic 
change of Bpany of its letters ; syllables were cut short in 
the pronuifSiation ; and the final terminations and inflec- 
tions of wx^l^s began to be softened down, until at length 
they were entirely lost So that the language became a 
mixture of impure Saxon, English, and Norman French, 
blended together into a kind of intermediate diction neither 
Saxon nor English^ which is now styled Semi-Saxon. 

Among the changes and additions which were gra« 
dually made daring this period, may be mentioned the 
substitution of artides^ auxiliaries, and prepositions, for 
various terminations in verbs, nouns, and adjectives ; the 
introduction of the nasal sound and many words from the 
French, also the terminations ouvy eticCy urcy and some 
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Others. The use of the word of to denote possession is 
supposed to have been introduced about this time also ; 
hence it is sometimes called the Norman genitive. Manj 
plurals of the Saxon stage, formed by n or en^ were in this 
stage formed by es or is. 

From about the end of the eleventh century there appears 
to be no important literary production in the Anglo-Saxon 
language, except the latter parts of the Saxon chronicle 
which was continued till the time of Stephen, and closes 
with the year 1154. In the closing pages of this Chro* 
nicle we find that the language had already degenerated 
much from what it was fifty years before. The following 
short specimen, from the concluding portion of that work, 
gives a description of the miseries endured by the peasantry 
during the disturbed reign of Stephen : — 

An^o-'SeurotL JEnglish irandation, 

Di fuencten juxISeye fpecce They oppressed the wretched 

men op fe lanb mio cajt^le- men of the land with castle 

peoncej". fa f e cajtjler papen works. When the castles were 

makeb. ]?a jry^lben hi mib made, then filled they (them) 

beoulep anb yuele men with evil men. 



SPECIMENS OF SEMI-SAXON. 

A Fragment of the ISth Centoiy. 

In the following Semi-Saxon verses, the author is 
lamenting over the fate of the literature of hi& country, 
then trampled under foot by the Normans : — 

Semi^Saxon, English translation. 

Nu is ]7eo leore for-leten, Now is learning forsaken, 

And ]>et folc is for-loren, And the folk ruined, 

Nu hoolp o)Te leoden 19 ow it is other people 

Deo Inren ure folc, Who teach our rolk, 
And feole of ])en lor-]7eine8 And many of the teachers 

lommpf perish, [&c. 

And t^t folc for]' mid, &c. And the folk along with them. 
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LAYAMON. 



Flourished about a.d. 1180. 



The following specimen is from Lajamon's translation 
of *Wace's Brut.' His work was executed at a period 
when the Saxons and Normans in this country began to 
unite into one nation and to adopt a common language, 
which has been called Semi-Saxon, as representing the 
Saxon language in a state of ti'ansition. In Lajamon's 
work there is all the appearance of a language thrown 
into confusion bj the circumstances of those who spoke 
it, and struggling to adapt itself to the new state of things. 



Semi' Saxon, 

De king mid his foike, 
To his mete verde, 
And mucle his duyej^e. 
Drem wes on hirede. 
Da quene on otSer halve 
Her nerberwe isohte. 
Heo hafde if wismonne 
Wunder ane moui-en. 
Da l>e king was iseten 
Mid his monnen to his mete, 
To t5an king came ]>e biscop 
Seind Dubrig |>e was so god, 
And nom of his hafde 
His kinc-helm hsehne. 
For t$an mucle golde 
De king hine bear n*alde. 
And dude ane lasse crune 
On t5as kinges hafde. 



English translation. 

The king amid his folk 
To his meat fared, (went) 
And much of his nobility. 
Joy was in the palace. 
The queen, on the other side, 
Her harbour (apartment) sought: 
She had of women 
Wondrous many a one. 
When the king was seated 
Amid his men to his meat, 
To the king came the bishop. 
Saint Dubrig that was so good, 
And took on (from) his head 
His king-helmet high. 
For that much gold 
The king himself would not bear 
And did (placed) a less crown 
Upon the King's head. 



ROBERT OF GLOUCESTER 



Flourished about a.d. 1260i 



The following specimen is from Robert of Gloucester's 
'Poetical Chroniele.' His language is a kind of inter- 
mediate diction, neither Saxon nor English, but a mixture 
of both, further obscured, perhaps^ by the wastern dialect 
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in which he was edacated. The Saxon characters remain- 
ing in this poem are the dotted y, the g consonant for y, 
and the simple character for ^ : all the others are accord- 
ing to the English form. In the rhymes of this writer we 
find several words introduced from the Norman French. 

Of ]>e batayles of Denemarch, ]>at hii dude y^ londe 

«at worst were of alle o]>ere, we mote abbe an honde. 
Torst hii were vor o]yere adde sumwarine ydo, 
As Romeyns & Sazona, & wel wuste ]>at lond perto. 
Ac hii ne kepte ^ holde no^, bote robby, and ssende, 
And destrue, & Deme, & ale, & ne cou]>e abbe non ende. 
And bote lute ^ nas wor}>, ]>ey hii were ouercome ylome. 
Vor myd slypes and gret pcKcr as prest efsone hii come. 

NOTES. 

Bii dmdetl^Mf doed. In modern EnglUh ' they did.* MoU ahbe am kmde, mutt have 
00 hand. Wusttt for watted, patt tente, of the tame analogy at knew from know, blew 
fh>m blow,ro$e from riw, ftrine from j^eexe, and othen. DeHrue, the French word 
deetmU, Bote ItUe. bat little. Hyd, the German word for wHk. Poer, the Norman 
ptmer, which la modem French It become potumir. Prest It alto a French word. 



EABLY ENGLISH PERIOD. 

During this stage the Saxon letters grew quite out of 
use, and both prose and poetry were written all in 
English characters. At this period the plural of several 
nouns ended in if; as, birdis, herbis, thingis, &c. The 
infinitiye mood and some other parts of the verb still 
ended in «» ; as, goen, sayen, &c. The y consonant was 
used instead of tiie Saxon g ; as, ^eftis for g^itSj/otyetftd" 
ness^ kc. The vowel e was used at the end of numerous 
words, and generally pronounced in a distinct syllable after 
mute consonants. 

In the following specimens of Early English, we com- 
mence with an extract from Sir John Mandeville, who is 
considered to have been the earliest English Prose author 
of merit. This extract is written wholly in English cha- 
racters. 

The sound represented by z in certain words in the ex- 
tracts from Mandeville and Wickliffe, appears to be nearly, 
if not altogether, identical with that afterwards indicated 
by^ 
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SPECIMENS OF EARLY ENGLISH. 



SIR JOHN MANDEVILLE. 

Born about a.d. 1300.— Died a.d. 1372. 

After for to speke of Jerusalem the holy cytee, zee schall nndirstonde 
that it stout full faire betwene hilles, and there be no ryreres ne welles, 
but watar cometh by condyte from Ebron. And zee schulle understonde 
that Jerusalem of olde tyme, unto the tyme of Melchisedech, was cleped 
Jehus : and after it was clept Salem, unto the tyme of Kyng David, 
that put these two names to gider, and cleped it Jebusalem. And after 
that Eyng Salomon cleped it Jerosolomye. And after that men cleped 
it Jerusalem, and so it is cleped zit. And aboute Jerusalem is the 
kyngdom of Sunye. And there besyde, is the lond of Palestyne. And 
besyde it is Ascolon. And besyde that is the lond of Maritanie. But 
Jerusalem is in the lond of Jndee ; and it is clept Jnde, for that Judas 
Machabeus was kyng of that contree. And it marcheth estward to the 
kyngdom of Arabye ; on the south syde to the lond of Egipt ; and on 
the west syde to the grete see. 



JOHN WICKLIFITE. 

Born A.D. 1324.— Died a.d. 1384. 

From his translation ofihe Bible, 

Thanne Moises song, and the sones of Israel, this song to the Lord ; 
and thei seiden, Syngewe to the Lord; for he is magn^ed gloriousli; 
he castide down the hors and the stiere into the see. My strengthe 
and my preisyng is the Lord, and he is maad to me into heelthe, this is 
my God ; y schal glorifie hym the God of my fiuiir : and y sdial en- 
haunce hym : the Lord is as a man fizten ; his name is almiztt He 
castide doun into the see the charis of Farao and his oost, his chosnn 
princes weren drenchid in the reed see, the deepe watris hiliden them ; 
thei zeden doun into the depthe as a stoon. Lord thy rizt bond is raag- 
nyfied in strengthe: Lord thi rizt bond smoot the enemye: and in the 
mythilnesse of thi glorie thou hast put doun all thyn adversaryes ; thou 
sentist thine ire that devouride hem as stobil: and watris weren gaderid 
in the spirit of thi woodnesse ; flowinge watir stood : depe watris weren 
gaderid in the middis of the see, &c. 



JOHN DE TREVISA. 

Floarithed about a.d. 1385, 

This appairynge of the birthe tonge is because of tweye things: oon 
is for children in scole, agens the usage and manor of alle other na- 
itouns beth oompellid for to leve her oune langage, and for to constrewe 
her lessouns and her thingis a Frensche. Also gentilmene diildren beth 
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ytanght for to speke Frensche from the time that thei beth rokked in 
her cradd. And nplondish men woU likne hem selfe to gentilmen, and 
fondith with grete bysinesse for to speke Frensche for to be the more 
ytold of. This maner was miche yused tofore the first moreyn, and is 
siththe somdele ychanngide. For Johan Comwaile, a maister of 
gramer, channgide the lore of gramer scole and construction of Frensche 
into Engli^ ; and Richard Fencriche lemed that maner techyng of 
hym; and other men of Fencriche; so that now in the zere of owre 
liord a thoosand thre hundred foure score and fyye, of the secunde 
King Bychard after the Conquest nyne, In alle the gramer scoles of 
Engh^d children lereth Frensche, and constmeth and lemeth an 
Englisch, and haveth thereby avauntage in oon side and desavauntage 
in another. Her avauntage is, that thei lemeth her gramer in lasse 
^me than children were wont to do ; desayauntage is that now children 
of gramer scole knnneth no more Frensche than can her lifte heele ; 
and that is harm for hem, and thei schul passe the see and traraile in 
strange londes, and in many other places also. . 



GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 

Bora A.D. 1328.— Died a j>, 1400. 

From his * House ofFcane,* 

Now herkin, as I have you saied, 
What that 1 mette or I abraied. 
Of December the tenith daie, 
When it was night, to slepe I laie, 
Right as I was wonte so to doen« 
And fill aslepe wondir sone, 
As he that was werie fbrego 
On pilgrimage mHis two 
To the corps of sainct Leonardo, 
To makin Uthe that erst was harde. 
But as me slept me mette I was 
Within a temple imade of glas. 
In whiche there werein mo images 
Of golde, standyng in sondiie stiiges 
Sette in mo riche tabimacles, 
And with perre mo pinnacles, 
And mo curious portraituris, 
•And qneint manir of figuria 
Of golde worke, then I saw evir. 
Bat certainly I n'ist neyir 
Where that it was, but well wist I 
It was of Venus redily 
This temple, for in pnrtreiture 
I sawe anone right her figure 
N^d yfletyng m a se 
And also on her hedde parde 
Her rosy garland white and redde, &c 

02 
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The following is a specimen of Chaucer's prose, being 
part of a letter addressed to his son in 1891 on the subject 
of the * Astrolabie : ' — 

'Lytel Lowys tnj sonne, I perceye well bj certaine eyidences ihjne 
abylyte to lerne sciences, toadiing nombres and proporcions, and also 
well consjdre I thj besje prayer in especjal to lerne the tretyse of the 
astrolabje. Than for as moche as a philosopher saithe, he wrapeth 
hym in his frende, that condiscendeth to the ryghtfbll prayers of his 
fi^nde: therefore I have given the a sufficient astrolabye for onr orizont, 
compowned after the latitude of Ozenforde: upon the which by media- 
don of this lytell tretise, I purpose to teche the a certain nombre of 
conclusions, pertainynge to this same instrument.'* , 



MIDDLE ENGLISH PERIOD. 

In Gaxtpn, Tindall,t Sir T. More, and other writers of the 
fifteenth and first half of the sixteenth century, we have a 
transition from Early to what has been called Middle 
English. During this stage the vowel of the termination 
es or is in the possessive case was gradually discontinued, 
and the apostrophe began to be used instead. Sometimes 
this termination was made a separate word and took the 
letter h before it, as in the Litany, * For Jesus Christ his 
sake.' The letter e at the end of numerous words now be- 
came silent, and in many instances was omitted altogether. 
The vowel t/ was still very commonly used in the middle of 
words, where in modern English we use t. The letter u was 
frequently used as a consonant, and the letter v as a vowel. 



* This author haTing been accused of introducing whole earUoadt of foreign words 
into the language, the foregoing extract hai been tuen to show the real character of 
the language at that time. 

The following words in it are from the French— Lowys, touching, nombres, tretyse, 
tretise, purpose, nombre, prayer. 

The TollowiDg are from the Latin — perceve, certaine, erldences, abylyte, propor- 
clons, consydre, especyal, condiscendeth, suflldent, compowned, mitude, mediadon, 
certain, conclusions, perUdnynge, instrument, scyenoes. 

The following are from the Greek— astrolabye, philosopher, orisont. 

The remaining words, being those of most common use, are of Saxon origin. 

t This name is also written I^dall, Tjrndal, Tyndale. 
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SPECIMENS OF MIDDLE ENGLISH, 



wHiUam caxton. 

Born A«D. 1410.— Died a.i>. 1491. 

Title and date of the first bopk printed in England, 

The Game and Flaye of the Chesse: Translated oat of the French^ 
and unprynted by William Caxton. Fynysshid the last day of Harche, 
the yer of our Lord God a thousand foore hondred Ixziiij, 

The work opens with the following dedication :— 

' To the light noUe, right excellent and vertaons prince George, dac 
of Clarence, erle of Warwick and Salisburye, grete chamberlayn of 
Englond, and lentenant of Irelond, oldest brother of kynge Edward, by 
the grace of God kynge of Englond and of Frannce, your most humble 
serrant William Caxton, amonge other of your serrantes, sends onto 
yon peas, helthe, jove, and victorye upon your enemeys, right high 
puyssant and redoubted prince. For as much as I have understond 
and knowe, that ye are enclined unto the comyn wele of the kynge, our 
said aoveiyn lord, and his nobles, lordes and comyn peple of his noble 
royame of IJnglond, and that ye sawe gladly the inhabitant of the same 
informed in good, vertnons, prouffitable and honeste maners, in whiche 
your noble persone, wit guydyng of your hous habonndefih gyuyng 
jyght and ensample unto dl other,' &c 

The * contents ' begins thus : — 

* This booke cohteyneth iiU traytees, the first traytee is of the inven* 
eioii of this play of the chesse, and conteyneth iii chapiters,' &e. 



WILLIAM TINDALL. 
Born about a.d. 1800— Died a.d. 1536. 

From Me translation of tlie New Testament 

And Mary sayde, My soule magnifieth the Lorde, and my sprete 
reiqyseth in Qod my Sayioure. 

For he hath loked on the povre degre off his honde mayden. 
Beholde nowe from hens forthe shall all generacions call me blessed. 

For he that is myghty hath done to me greate thinges, and blessed ys 
his name: 

And hyp mercy is alwi^s on them that feare him thorow oute all 
generacions. 

He hath shewed s^ngthe with his arme ; he hath scattered them that 
are proude in ihQ ymaginacion of their hertes. 

He hath putt donne the myghty from their seates, and hath exalted 
them of lowe degre. 

He hath filled the hongry with goode thinges, and hath sent away the 
ryche empty, &c. 
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Sm THOMAS MORE. 

Born A.D. 1400:— Died a.d. 1536. 

Ffvm the ^ Merry lest* written in his youth, 

Wyse men alway, A blacke draper, 

Afryrme and say, With whyte paper, 

That best is for a man: To goe to writyng scole, 
I>iligentl7, An olde butler, 

For to apply, Becom a cntler, 

The bosines that he can, I wene shall prone a fole. 
And in no wyw A man of lawe 

To enterpryse, That neuer sawe 

An other faculte, The wayes to bye and sell, 
For he that wyll, Wenyng to rise 

^d can no skyU, By maichanndise, 

Is nener like to the. I wish to spede hym well. 
He that hath lafte A marchannt eke 

The hosier's craflte That wyll goo seke, 

And falleth to making shone By all-the meanes he may, 
The smythe that shall, To fall in sate, 

To payntyng fall, Tyll he dispute, 

His thrift is well nigh done. His money cleane away, && 

The following is an extract from a letter whicb Sir 
Thomas More wrote to his wife, after the burning of his 
house at Chelsea. This letter is one of the best specimens 
of the epistolary style at this period :— 

Maistres Alyce, in my most harty wise I recommend me to yon; 
and whereas I am enfonrmed by my son Heron of the losse of onr btunes 
and of oar neighbonrs also, with all the com that was therein, dbiet 
(saving God's pleasure) it is gret pitie of so much good come lost, yet 
sith it hath liked hym to sende us such a chaunce, we must are bounden, 
not only to be content, but also to be glad of his visitacion. He sente 
us all that we have loste : and sith he hath by such a chaunce taken it 
away againe, his pleasure be falfilled. Let us never grade there at, 
but take it in good worth, and hartely thank him, as well for adyersitie 
as for prosperite. And peradventure we have more cause to thank him 
for our losse, then for our winning ; for his wisdome better seeth what 
is good for ts then we do our selves; &c &c And thus as hartely 
fare yoa wdl with all our children as ye can wishe. At Woodestok 
the thirde daye of Septembre by the hand of 

Tour louing husbande, 

Thomas More Knight 
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EAHL OF SURREY. 

Born A J>. 1516^Died 4J>. 1547. 

The Nightingall with fethen sew she smges; 
The tume to her mate hath told her tale: 
Someris come, for eyery spray now springes: 
The hart hath hange hys olde head on the pale* 
The bucke in brake his winter coate he flyngess 
The fishes flete with newe repayred scale: 
The adder all her slough away she flynges, 
The swift swallow pnrsaeth the flyes smalle. 
The busy bee her honey how she mynges; 
Winter is wome that was the floures bale. 
And thus I see among these pleasant thynges 
Eche care decayes, and yet my sorrow springes. 

Non.— The early trantlatloiii of the Scriptures, and the works of the Reformers 
daring this period, contributed much to the now rapidly increasing English literature. 



MODERN ENGLISH PERIOD. 

This period may be said to have commenced aboat the 
middle of Elizabeth's reign, for daring the long reign of 
that queen the language underwent considerable change, 
and the early Elizabethan writers are much less like tiie 
writers of the present century than the later ones. 

Among the changes made daring this last period may be 
noticed, the constaunt use of the apostrophe to denote the 
possessive case, the use of ^ at the end of numerous words 
formerly endhig in t>, and a less frequent use of t/ in the 
middle of words. Orthography and rules of English 
Grammar began to claim the attention of the learned, and 
a large number of foreign word^ and idioms became incorpo- 
rated into the English language. 



SPECIMENS OF MODERN ENQLISm 



SIB PHILIP SIDNEY. 

Bom A.D. 1554_Died aj>. 1S66. 

A Tempest. 

There arose even with the sun a yeil of dark cloudfl before his face, 
which shortlj, like ink poured into water, had blacked over all the face 
of heaven, preparing, as it were, a moomfnl stage for a tragedy to be 
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played on. For, forthwith the winds began to speak loader, and, as in 
a tumnltaons kingdom, to think themselves fittest instruments of com- 
mandment; and blowing whole storms of hail and rain upon them, thej 
were sooner in danger than they conld almost bethink ihemselyes of 
change. For then the traitorous sea began to swell in pride against the 
afflicted navy, under which, while the heayen fayonred them, it had lain 
so calmly; making mountains of itself oyer which the tossed and tot- 
tering ship should climb, &c. 



EDMUND SFENSEB. 

Born A.0. 15S8.~Died a J>. 1598. 

From his Faery Queen, 

Her yellow locks, crisped like golden wire. 

About her shoulders weren lomely shed. 

And, when the wind amongst them did inspire^ 

They waved like a penon wide dispread. 

And low behind her back were scattered; 

And, whether art it were or heedless hap. 

As through the flowering forest rash she fled. 

In her rude hairs sweet flowers themselves did lap. 

And flourishing fresh leaves and blossoms did enwrap. 



WILLIAM SHAKSFEAEE. 
Bom A.P. lB64.^Died A.a 1616. 

The Horee of Adonis. 

Jjociky when a painter would surpass the life^ 
In limning out a well-proportion'd steed. 
His art with Nature's workmanship at strift^ 
As if the dead the living should exceed: 
So did this horse excel a common one 
In shape, in courage, colour, pace, and bone, 
^und-hoof 'd, short-jointed, fetlocks shag and long. 
Broad breast, full eye, small head, and nostril wide, 
High crest, short ears, strait legs, and passing strong, 
TMn mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide: 
Look what a horse should have, he did not lack, 
8^ve a proud rider on so proud a back* 



BEN JONSON. 

Born A.D. 1674.— Died aj>. 1687. 

On Language, 

Language most shows a man : speak, that I may see thee. It springs 
>f the most retired and inmost parts of us, and is the image of the 
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paxent of it, the mind. No glass renders a man's form or likeness so 
tme as his speech. Nay, it is likened to a man; and, as we consider 
feature and composition in a man, so words in language, in the great- 
ness, openness, soond, stracture, and harmony of it. Some men are tall 
and big, so some language is high and great. Then the words are 
chosen, their sound ample^ the composition fair, the absolution plenteous, 
and poured out, all graye, sinewy, and strong. Some are little and 
dwarfs ; so of speech, it is humble and low, the words poor and flat, 
the members and periods thin and weak, without knitting or number. 
The middle, are of a just stature. There the language is plain and 
pleasing; even without stopping, round without swelling; all well 
turned^ composed, elegant, and accurate, &c 



JOSEPH HALL. 

Bora A.D. 1674.-.Died aj>. 1650. 

From a Sermon preached at St, PauPs Cross on Good Friday, 

According to the solemnity of this time and place, I have chosen to 
commend unto your christian attention, our Saviour's farewell to na- 
ture, for his reyiYing was aboye it, in his last word, in his last act. His 
last word, < It is fii&hed; ' his last act, ' He gave up the ghost' Hiat 
which he said, he did. If there be any theme that may challenge and 
command our ears and hearts, this is it: for behold, the sweetest word 
that CTcr Christ spake, and the most meritorious act that ever he did, 
are met together in tUa his last breath. In the one ye shall see him 
trinmphmg ; yielding in the other, yet so as he overcomes, &c. 



JOHN MILTON. 

Bora-A.D. 1608.— Died a.o. 1G74. 

An Address to Light 

Hail, holy Light I offspring of heaven first-bom, 
Or of the Eternal co-eternal beam 
May I express thee unbhun'd ? since Qod is light. 
And never but in unapproached light 
Dwelt from eternity, dwelt then in thee. 
Bright effluence of bright essence increate. 
Or hear'st thou rather pure ethereal stream. 
Whose fountain who shall tell ? Before the sun, 
Before the heavens ^ou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle didst invest 
The rising world of waters dark and deep, 
Won from the void and formless infinite, &c. 

03 
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A Specimen of Milton's Pbose. 

On his Blindness, 

It is not so wretched to be blind, as it is, not to be capable of endor* 
ing blindness. Let me be the most feeble creature aHve, as long as 
that feebleness serves to inyigorate the energies of mj rational and 
immortal spirit ; as long as in that obscnrity in which I am enveloped, 
the light of the Divine Presence more clearly ghines ; and indeed in 
my blindness I enjoj, in no inconsiderable degree, the favour of the 
Deit/, who regards me with more tenderness and compassion in pro- 
I>ortion as I am able to behold nothing bat himself, &c. 



ABRAHAM COWLEY. 

Born A.D. 1618.— Died a.d. 1667* 

The first minister of state has not so mnch business in public, as a 
wise man has in private: if the one have little leisure to be alone, the 
other has less leisure to be in company ; the one has but part of the 
affairs of one nation, the other all die works of (rod and nature, under 
his consideration. There is no saying shocks me so much as that 
which I hear very often, 'that a man does not know how to pass his 
time.' It would have been but ill-spoken by Methusalem in the nine 
hundred and sixty-ninth year of his life ; so far it is from us who have 
not time enough to attain to the utmost perfection of any part of any 
science, to have cause to complain that we are forced to be idle for 
want of work. But this you will say is work only for the learned ; 
others are not capable either of the employments or divertisements that 
arrive from letters. I know they are not ; and therefore cannot much 
recon^mend solitude to a man totally illiterate. 



JOHN DRYDEISr. 
Born A.D. 1631.— Died a.d. 1700. 

Improvement in Language, 

But to show that our language is improved, and that those people 
have not a just, value for the age in which they live, let us consider in 
what the refinement of a language principally consists : that is, either 
in rejecting such old words or phrases which are ill-sounding or 
improper, or in admitting new, which are more proper, more sounding, 
and more significant. The reader will easily take notice, that when 
I speak of rejecting improper words and phrases, I mention not such 
as are antiquated by custom only ; and, as I may say, without any 
fault of theirs. For in this case Uie refinement can be but accidental ; 
that is, when the words and phrases which are rejected, happen to be 
improper. Neither would I be understood, when I speak of impro- 
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priety of language, either wholly to accuse the last age, or to excuse 
the present { and least of aU, myself ; for all writers have their imper- 
fections and failings } but I may safely conclude in the general, that 
our improprieties are less frequent^ and less gross than theirs. 



JOSEPH ADDISON. 

Born A.D. 1672^Dled aj>. 1719 

On French Phrases, 

I have often wished that as in our constitution there are several 
persons whose business it is to watch over our laws, our liberties, and 
commerce, certain men might be set apart as superintendents of our 
language, to hinder any word of a foreign coinage from passing among 
us, and in particular to prohibit any French phrases from Incoming 
current in this kingdom when those of our own stamp are altogether 
as Tflluable. The present war has so adulterated our tongue with 
strange words, that it would be impossible for one of our great-grand- 
fathers to know what his posterity have been doing, were he to read 
their exploits in the pages of a modem newspaper. Our warriors are 
very industrious in propagating the French language, at the same time 
that they were so gloriously successful in bef^g down their power. 
Our soldiers are men of strong heads for action, and perform such 
feats as they are not able to express. They want words in their own 
tongue to tell us what it is they achieve, and therefore send us an 
account of their performances in a jargon of phrases which they leam 
among their conquered eneMes. 



ALEXANDER POPE. 

Born A.D. 1688— Died a.d. 1744. 
On Sickness and Death, 

Sickness is a sort of early old age $ it teaches us a diffidence in our 
earthly state, and inspires us with Uie thoughts of a future, better than 
a thousand volumes of philosophers and divines. It gives so warning 
a concussion to those props of our vanity, our strength and youth, that 
we think of fortifying oursdves within, when there is so little depen- 
dence upon our out>works. Youth at the very best is but a betrayer 
of human life in a gentler and smoother manner than age ; it is like a 
stream that nourishes a plant upon a bank, and causes it to flourish 
and blossom to iba sight, but at the same time is undermining it at the 
root in secret. My youth has dealt more fairly and openly with me ; 
it has afforded several prospects of my danger, and given me an ad- 
vantage not very common to young men, that the attractions of the 
world have not dazzled me very much ; and I begin, where most 
people end, with a full conviction of the emptiness of all sorts of 
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ambition, and the nnsatisfactoiy natnre of all hnman pleasures. When 
a smart fit of sickness tells me this scoryy tenement of my body will 
fall in a little time, I am even as unconcemed as was that honest 
Hibernian, who, being in bed in the great storm some years ago, and 
told the house would tumble over his head, made answer, * WhaX care 
I for the house ? I am only a lodger.' 



SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

Born A.0. 1709.— Died ▲.d. 1784. 

JFVom his Preface to Shakapeare, ' 

Antiquity, like every other quality that attracts the notice of man- 
kind, has undoubtedly votaries that reverence it, not from reason, but 
from prejudice. Some seem to admire indiscriminately whatever has 
been long preserved, without considering that time has sometimes co- 
operated with chance; all perhaps are more willing to honour past 
than present excellence ; and the mind contemplates genius through 
the shades of age, as the eye surveys the sun through artificial opacity. 
The great contention of criticism is to find the faults of the modems 
and the beauties of the ancients. While an author is yet living, we 
estimate his powers by his worst performance ; and when he is dead, 
we rate them by his best. To works, however, of which the excellence 
is not absolute and definite, but gradual and comparative — to works 
not raised upon, principles demonstrative and scientific, but appealing 
wholly to observation and experience — no other test can be applied 
than length of duration and continuance of ^esteem. 



EDMUND BURKE. 

Born A.D. 1730.— Died A.D. 1797. 

On the Sublime and Beautifid, 

Now, as words affect, not by any original power, but by representa- 
tion, it might be supposed that their influence over the passions should 
be but light ; yet it is quite otherwise, for we find by experience that 
eloquence and poetry are as capable, nay, indeed much more capable, 
of making deep and lively impressions than any other arts, and even 
than nature itself in very many cases. And this arises chiefly from 
these three causes. Fu^, that we take an extraordinary part in the 
passions of others, and that we are easily affected and brought into 
sympathy by any tokens which are shown of them, and there are no 
tokens which can express all the circumstances of most passions so 
fully as words ; so tiiat if a person speaks upon any subject, he can 
not only convey tiie subject to yon, but likewise the manner in which 
he is himself affected by it. Certain it is, that the influence of most 
things on our passions is not so mnch from the things themselves, as 
^om our opinions concerning them; and these again depend very 
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mnch on the opinions of other men, conyeyable for the most part by 
words on]/. Secondly, there are many things of a very affecting 
natare, which can seldom occur in the reality, but the words which 
represent them often do ; and thus they have an opportnnity of making 
a deep impression and taking root in the mind, whilst the idea of the 
reality was transient, and to some, perhaps, never really occurred in 
any shape, to whom it is notwithstanding very affecting;. as war, 
death, famine, &c Besides, many ideas have never been at all pre- 
sented to the senses of any men but by words, as God, augels, devils, 
heaven, and hell, all of which have, however, a great influence over the 
passions. Thirdly,' by words we have it in our power to make such 
combinations as we cannot possibly do otherwise. By this power of 
combining, we are able, by tibe addition of well-chosen circumstances, to 
give a new life and force to the simple object. In painting we may 
represent any fine figure we please, but we never can give it those 
enlivening touches which it may receive from words. To represent an 
angel in a picture, you can only draw a beautiful young man winged ; 
but what painting can furnish out anything so grand as the addition of 
one word, ' the angel of the Lord ? ' It is true, I have here no dear 
idea ; but these words affect the mind more than the sensible image 
did, which. is all I contend for, &c 



WILLIAM GOWPEB. 

Bora AJ>. 1781.-.DIed a.d. 1800. 

Ztnes on the Dealh of hia MoUier, 

My mother ! when I learned that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed? 
Hovered thy spirit o*er thy sorrowing son. 
Wretch even then, life's journey just begun ? 
Perhaps thou gaVst me, though unfelt, a kiss; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can melt in bliss : 
Ah that maternal smile I it answers — Tes. 
I heard the bell tolled on thy burial day, 
I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away, 
And, turning from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 
But was it such ? — It was. — Where thou art gone, 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unlAiown: 
May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore. 
The parting word shall pass my lips no more I 
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SAMUEL COLERIDGE. 

Born A.D. 1772_Died a.o. 1834. 

Work without Hope. 

All nature seems at work. Slags leaTe tbeir lair — 
The bees are stirring — birds are on the wing — 
And winter, slumbering in the open air. 
Wears on his smiling face a dream of spring. 
And I, the while, the sole unbos/ thing, 
Nor honey make, nor pair, nor build, nor sing; 
Yet well I ken the banks where amaranths blow. 
Have traced the fount whence streams of nectar flow. 
Bloom, O ye amaranths I bloom for whom ye may. 
For me ye bloom not I Glide, rich streams, away! 
With lips unbrightened, wreathless brow, I stroll: 
And would you learn the spells that drowse my sool ? 
Work without hope draws nectar in a sieves 
And hope without an object cannot liye* 



We shall conclude these specimens of language by giving 
a few examples of modern eloquence delivered in the 
British Houses of Parliament. 

SPEECH OP MR. HORACE WALPOLE 
In reproof of Mr, Pitt {afterwards Lord Chatham). 

Sir, — I was unwilling to interrupt the course of this debate while it 
was carried on with calmness and decency, by men who do not suffer 
the ardour of opposition to cloud their reason, or transport them to such 
expressions as the dignity of this assembly does not admit. I haye 
hidierto deferred to answer the gentleman who declaimed against the 
bill with such fluency of rhetoric and such yehemence of gesture — 
who charged the adyocates for the expedients now proposed with 
haying no regard to any interest but their own, and with making laws 
only to consume paper, and threatened them with the defection of their 
adherents and the loss of their influence, upon this new discoyery of 
their folly and their ignorance. Nor, Sir, do I now answer him for 
any other purpose than to remind him how little the clamours of rage 
and the petulancy of ii^yectiyes contribute to the purposes for which 
this assembly is called together — how little the discoyery of truth is 
promoted, and the security of the nation established, by pompons diction 
and theatrical emotion. Formidable sounds and furious declamations, 
confident assertions and lofty periods, may affect the young and inex- 
perienced; and perhaps the gentleman may haye contracted his habits 
of oratory by conyersing more with those of his own age than widi 
such as haye had more opportunities of acquiring knowledge and more 
successful methods of communicating their sentiments. If the heat of 
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hiB temper, Sir, would snffiBr him to attend to those whose age and 
long acqiuuntance with hasiness give them an indispatahle right to 
deference and superiority, he would learn, in time, to reason rather than 
declaim, and to prefer justness of argument and an accurate knowledge 
of facts to sounding epithets and splendid superlatives, which ma/ dis- 
turb the imagination for a moment, but leave no lasting impression on 
Ae mind. He would learn. Sir, that to accuse and to prove are verj 
different, and that reproaches unsupported bj evidence affect only the 
character of him that utters them. Excursions of foncy and flights of 
oratory are indeed pardonable in young men, but in no other; and it 
would surely contribute more, even to the purpose for which some 
gentlemen appear to speak (that of depreciating the conduct of the ad* 
ministration), to prove the inconveniences and injustice of this bill, than 
barely to assert them, with whatever magnificence of language, or 
appearance of zeal, honesty, or compassion. 



MR. PITT'S REPLY. 

Sir^^The atrocious crime of being a young man, which the honour- 
able gentleman has, with such spirit and decency, charged me with, I 
shall neither attempt to palHate nor deny, but content myself with 
wishing that I may be one of those whose follies may cease with their 
youth, and not of that number who are ignorant in spite of experience. 
Whether youth can be imputed to any man as a reproach, I will not 
assume the province of determining; but surely age may become justly 
contemptible, if the opportunities wliich it brings have passed away 
witiiont improvement, and vice appears to prevul when the passions 
have subsided. The wretch who, after having seen the consequences of 
a 4honsand errors, continues stUl to blunder, and whose age has only 
added obstinacy to stupidity, is surely the object of either abhorrence 
or contempt, and deserves not that liis grey haurs should secure him 
from insult. Much more, Sir, is he to be abhorred who, as he has ad- 
vanced in age, has receded from virtue, and becomes more wicked with 
less temptation — who prostitutes himself for money which he cannot en- 
joy, and spends the remains of his life in the ruin of his country. But 
youth, Sir, is not my only crime ; I have been accused of acting a theatrical 
part A theatrical part may either imply some peculiarities of gesture, or 
a dissimulation of my real sentiments, and an adoption of the opinions 
and language of another man. In the first sense, Sir, the charge is too 
trifling to Im confuted, and deserves only to be mentioned to be despised. 
I am at liberty, like every other man, to use my own language; and 
though perhaps I may have some ambition to please this gentleman, I 
shall not lay myself under any restraint, nor very solicitously copy his 
diction or his mien, however matured by age or modelled by expe- 
rience. If any man shall, by charging me with theatrical behaviour, 
imply that I utter any sentiments but my own, I shall treat him as a 
calnnmiator and a villain; nor shall any protection shelter him from 
the treatment he deserves. I shall on such an occasion, without scruple^ 
trample upon all those forms with which wealth and dignity entrench 
themselves, nor shall anything but age restrain my resentment — a^' 
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which always brings one priyilege, that of being insolent and snper- 
cilious without panishment. But, with regard, Sir, to those whom I have 
offended, I am of opinion, that if I had acted a borrowed part, I should, 
have avoided their censure: the heat that offended them is the ardour of. 
conyiction, and that seal for the service of my country which neither 
hope nor fear shall influence me to suppress. I will not sit unconcerned 
while my liberty is inyaded, nor look in silence upon public robbery. I 
will exert my endeayours, at whatever hasard, to repel the aggressor 
and drag the thief to justice, whoever may protect them in their villany, 
and whoever may partake of their plunder. 



EXTRACT FROM A SPEECH OF LORD MANSFIELD, 
When accused of courimg the popvktr opinion. 

I come now to speak upon what, indeed, I would have gladly avoided, 
had I not been particularly pointed at for the part I have taken in this 
bUI. It has been said by a noble lord on my left hand, that I likewise 
am running the race of popularity. If the noble lord means, by /wpii- 
kuity, that applause bestowed by after ages on good and virtuous 
actions, I have long been struggling in uiat race, to what purpose 
all-trying time can alone determine; but if the noble lord means that 
mushroom popularity, that is raised without merit, and lost without a 
crime, he is much mistaken in his opinion. I defy the noble lord to 
point out a single action of my life, where the popularity of the times 
ever had the smidlest influence on my determinations. . I thank Gkxi I 
have a more permanent and steady rule for my conduct — the dictates 
of my own breast. Those that have foregone that pleasing adviser, and 
given up their mind to be the slave of every popular impuke, I sincerely 
pity — I pity them still more if their vanity leads them to mistake the 
shouts of a mob for the trumpet of fame. Experience might inform 
them that many who have been saluted with the huzzas of a crowd 
one day, have received their execrations the next; and many who, by 
the popularity of their times, have been held up as spotless patriots, 
have, nevertheless, appeared upon the historian's page, when truth has 
triumphed over delusion, the assassins of liberty. Why, then, the 
noble lord can think I am ambitious of present popularity, ^t echo of 
folly and shadow of renown, I am at a loss to determine. Besides, I 
do not know that the bill now before your lordships will be popular : it 
depends much upon the caprice of the day. It may not be popular to 
compel people to pay their debts; and, in that case, the present must be 
a very unpopular bill. It may not be popular either to take away any 
of the privileges of parliament ; for I very well remember, and many, of 
your lordships may remember, that not long ago the popular cry was 
for the extension of privilege, and so far did 3iey carry it at that time 
ihat it was sud that the privilege protected members even in criminal 
actions — nay, such was the power of popular prejudices over weak 
minds, that the very decisions of some of the courts were tinctured 
with that doctrine. I thought so then, and think so still; but, never- 
theless, it was a popular doctrine, and came immediately from ^ose 
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who aie called the friends of liberty— how deserredly time will show, 
TVne liberty, in my opinion, can only exist when justice is equally ad- 
ministered to all — to the king, and to the beggar. Where is tiie justice, 
then, or where is the law, tluit protects a member of parliament more 
than any other man from the punishment due ' to his crimes ? The 
laws of this country allow of no place or employment to be a sanctuary 
for crimes; and where I have the honour to sit as judge, neither royal 
favour nor popular applause shall ever protect the guilty. 



SPEECH OF LOBD CHATHAM 
Agaimt the American War, and the employment of the Indiana m iL 

I cannot, my Lords — I will not join in congratulation on misfortune 
and disgrace. This, my Lords, is a perilous and tremendous moment. 
It is not a time for adulation : the smoothness of flattery cannot save 
as in this rugged and awftd crisis. It is now necessary to instruct the 
throne in the language of truth. We must, if possible, dispel the 
delusion and darkness which envelop it, and display, in its full danger 
and genuine colours, the ruin which is brought to our doors. Qui 
ministers still presume to expect support in their infatuation ? Can 
parliament be so dead to its dignity and dnty as to give their support 
to measures thus obtruded and forced upon them — measures, my 
Iiords, which haye reduced this late flourishing empire to scorn and 
contempt ? ' But yesterday, and Britain might have stood against the 
world — now, none so poor as to do her reverence.' The people whom 
we at first despised as rebels, but whom, we now- acknowledge as^ 
enemies, are abetted against us, supplied with every military store, have 
their interest consult^, and their ambassadors entertained, by our 
inveterate enemy ; and ministers do not, and dare not, interpose with 
dignity or efiect. The desperate state of our army abroad is in part 
known. No man more highly esteems and honours the British troops 
than I do. I know their virtues and their valour; I Imow they can 
achieve anything but impossibilities ; and I know that the conquest of 
British America is an impossibility. Tou cannot, my Lords, you can- 
not conquer America. What is your present situation there ? We do 
not know the worst ; but we know that in three campaigns we have 
done nothing and suffered much. Tou may swell every expense, and 
accumulate every assistance, and extend your traffic to tiie shambles of 
every German despot : your attempts will be for ever vain and im* 
potent — doubly so, indeed, frx>m this mercenary aid on which you 
rely, for it irritates to an incurable resentment the minds of your 
adversaries, to overrun them with the mercenary sons of rapine and 
plunder, devoting them and their possessions to the rapacity of hireling 
cruelty. If I were an American as I am an Englishman, while a 
foreign troop was landed in my country, I never would lay down my 
arms — neoert never, never \ 

But, my Lords, who is the man that, in addition to the disgraces and 
mischie& of the war, has dared to authorise and associate to our arms 
the tomahawk and scalping-knife of the savage ? — to call into civOise*^ 
alliance the wild and inhuman inhabitants of the woods ?— to deler 
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to the merciless Indian the defence of disputed rights, and to wage the 
horrors of his harbaroos war against oar brethren? My Lords, these 
enormities cry aloud for redress and punishment. But, my Lords, thi« 
barbarous measure has been defended, not only on the principles of 
policy and necessity, but also on those of morality ; * for it is perfectly 
allowable,' says Lord Suffolk, 'to use all the means which God and 
nature have put iuto our hands.' I am astonished^ I am shocked, to 
hear such principles confessed — to hear them avowed in this House, or 
in this countiy. My Lords, I did not intend to encroach so much on 
j|rour attention, but I cannot repress my indignation — I feel myself 
impelled to speak. My Lords, we are caQed upon as members of this 
House, as men, as Christians, to protest against such horrible barbarity 
— 'that Gk>d and nature haye put into our hands !' What ideas of 
God and nature that noble lord may entertain, I know not ; but I know 
l^t such detestable principles are equally abhorrent to religion and 
humanity. What ! to attribute the sacred sanction of God and nature 
to the massacres of the Lidian scalping-knife — to the cannibal savage, 
torturing, murdering, devouring, drinking the blood of his mangled 
victims ! Such notions shock every precept of morality, every feding 
of humanity, every sentiment of honour. These abominable principles, 
and this more abominable avowal of them, demand the most decisive 
indignation. 

I call upon that Bight Beverend, and this most Learned Bench, to 
vindicate the religion of their God, to support the justice of their coun- 
try. I call upon the Bishops to interpose the unsullied sanctity of their 
lawn — upon the Judges to interpose the purity of their ermine — to savo 
us from this pollution. I call upon the honour of your Lordships to 
reverence the dignity of your ancestors, and to maintain your own. I 
call upon the spirit and humanity of my country to vindicate the 
national character. I invoke the Gbiqus of the Constitution I 

My Lords, I am old and weak, and at present unable to say more ; 
but my feelings and indignation were too strong to have said less. I 
could not have slept this night in my bed, nor even reposed my head 
upon mj pillow, without giving vent to my eternal abhoirence of such 
enormous and preposterous principles. 



Having, in the preceding pages, exhibited the English 
language, in its successive stages of Saxon, Semi-Saxon, 
Early English, Middle English, and Modem English — ^from 
its infancy to its maturity — ^we shall in the next place give 
ft list of the principal works on English Grammar, arrang- 
ing them, as far as received information can dictate, in 
cl^onological order, and then pass to a consideration of 
the grammatical principles of the Language. 
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ni. CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF WORKS. ON ENGLISH 

GRAMMAR. 



DATBI 



A.D. 
1550 

15S8 
1568 

1669 



1660 

1589 
1590 
1621 
163S 



1640 



1653 
1663 

1687 
1711 

1711 
1713 



1715 
1723 

1726 

1726 
1740 



AUTHORS 



Richard Sherrye . 

Dr. Thomai Wilson 
Sir Thomas Smith . 



John Hart 



Mr. Ballockar . . 

Mr. Mulcaster . 
Peter Bales . . . 
Dr. Alexander Gill . 
Charles Butler . . 



Ben Jonson 



Dr. John Wallis . . 
John Wllklns. D.D. 

John Locke . . • 
John Brightland . . 

James Greenwood . 
Michael Maittaire . 



Elisabeth Elstob . 
Alex. Adam, LL.D. 

J. Henley, M.A. . • 

Isaac Watts, D.D. . 
Thomas Dilworth . 



TITLES OP WORKS 



A Treatise on the Figures of Grammar and 
Rhetorick. (i) 

The Art of Rhetorick, ftc. (*) 

A Tract concerning the Right Pronunciation 
and writing English. 

An Orthographie, &c., how to write or point 
the Image of Man's Voice moste like to the Life 
of Nature. 

Book for the Amendment of Orthographie for 
English Speech. 

On the Right Writing of our English Tongue. 

A Plain Order of Ortnographie. 

Longonomia Anglica. 

The English Grammar ; or. the Instltntion of 
Letters, Syllables, and Words, In the English 
Tongue. 

The English Grammar made by Ben Jonson, 
for the Benefit of all strangers, out of his Obser- 
vation of the English Language now spoken and 
in use. 

Grammatica Linguse Anglicann. (>) 

Essay towards a Real Character, and a Philo- 
sophical Language. . 

Essay on the Human Understanding. (}) 

A Grammar of the English Tongue, with the 
Arts of Logick, Rhetorick, &c. 

Essay towards a Practical English Grammar. 

The English Grammar ; or, an Essay on the Art 
of Grammar, applied to and exemplified in the 
English Tongue. • 

The Rudiments of English Grammar for the 
English- Saxon Tongue, &c. 

The Principles of Latin and English Grammar, 
designed to facilitate the Study of both Languages 
by connecting them together. 

An Introduction to an English Grammar, with 
a Compendious Way to master any Language in 
the World. 

The Art of reading and wrlthig English, 8rd 
edition. (») 

A New Guide to the English Tongue. In fire 
parts. Part Third being a short but comprehensire 
Grammar of the English Tongue. 



;i) Omitting John of Cornwall, whose work was not printed, this is, probably, the 
fiilt English Grammar on record. . . .^. . 

(S) Todd and Johnson believe this to have been the first system of regular critidsm 
oo our language : as a treatise of Grammar, It may be called the •econ^ 

(>) This is an English Grammar written in Latin, being intended by the author 
for the use of foreigners as well as Englishmen. 

(*) In the third and fourth books of this work, the author treats of the nature ana 
imperfections of language, and of the manner in which words are applied as repre* 
•eotadons of ideas ; therefjpre it deserves to be noticed in a list of works on English 
Grammar. Dr. Johnson says of this work, that if it had been called a Grammatical 
Euay, as it ought to have been, it would hav» been less read. 

(») In the present list, when the date of the Jirst edition of a work is unknown, we 
SiT« the date of the earliest known edition, with the number of that edition. 
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DATES 



A.D. 

1746 
1748 



1748 
1750 



1751 
1763 
1754 

1755 

1758 
1758 

1761 

1761 
1769 

1762 

1764 
1766 

1765 

1765 

1767 

1767 
17GS 

1769 

1770 
1770 
1770 

1771 

ma 

1778 
1775 

1777 

1778 

1778 

1780 

1780 

1781 
1788 

1784 
1786 



AUTHORS 



John Klrkl^ 
B. Marttn . 



JohnWeslqr • • 
James Greenwood 



James IIarcis« Esq. 
A.Fisher • • • 
Daniel Farro • • 



Dr. Samuel Johnson . 

Dr. John Ward • . . 
Anselm Bayly, LL.D. 

Dr. Joseph Priestlqr • 



Mr. White 

Dr. Joseph Priestley . 

Dr. Robert Lowth . . 

Charles Wiseman . . 
WUUam Ward, M.A. . 

Rer. John Bntick • . 

Jamps Blphinston • • 

William Ward, M.A. , 

James BiidumaD • • 
Jolm Ash, LL.D. • 



J.BeU 



Robert Baker. • • • 
Rer. Isaae Hodgson . 
Thomas Joel , • . . 

D. Penning • . . . 
Anselm Bayly, IXJ>. . 

John Garter . 4 . . 
Rer. Richard Wynne . 

Ellin Deris . . . . 

Rer. John Shaw . . 

J.Smith 

Thomas Smetham • . 

Thomas Sheridan • • 

Joshua Story. • . . . 
James Beattie, LL.D. 



B. Harrold 

John Home Tooke . . 



TITLES op WORU 



A New English Grammar. 

Institutions of Language; A Physico-gram* 
matical Essay on the Propriety and Rationale of 
the English Tongue. 

A Short English Grammar. 

The Royal English Grammar, containhig what 
is necessary to the Knowledge of the English 
Tongue, 4tn edition. 

Hermes, or a Philosophical Inquiry conceroing 
Universal Grammar. 

A Practical New Grammar, with Exercises of 
Bad English, 3rd edifioo. 

The Royal Universal British Grammar, and 
Vocabulary; beiiig a DiRestion of the Entire 
English Language mto its Proper Parts of Speech. 

A Grammar of the English Tongue. (Prefixed 
to his Dictionary.) 

Four Essays upon the English Language, &c. 

An Introduction to Languages, Literary and 
Philosophical. 

The Rudiments of .English Grammar adapted 
to the Use of Schools. 

The English Verb ; A Grammatical Essay. 

A Course of Lectures on the Theory 01 Lan- 
guage and Universal Grammar. 

A Short Introduction to English Grammar, 
with Critical Notes. 

Complete English Gr<lmtnar, on a New Plan. 

An Essay on the English Language, in Two 
Treatises. 

A Grammatical Introduction to the English 
Tongue. (Prefixed to his Dictionary.) 

The Principles of the: English Language di- 
gested ; or, English Grammar reduced to Analogy. 

A Grammar of the English Language, in Two 
Treatises. 

The British Grammar: an Essay in Four Parts. 

Grammatical Institutes ; or, an Easy Introduc- 
tion to Lowth's EnBlish Gh-ammar, 2nd edition. 

A Concise and Comprehensive System of En- 
glish Grammar. 

Remarks on the English Language, &c. 

A Practical English Grammar. 

An Easy Introduction to the English Gram- 
mar ; for Children under seven years. 

A New Grammar of the English Langiuge. 

A Plain and Complete Grammar of the English 
Language. 

A rractical English Grammar. 

An Universal Grammar ; for those unacquainted 
with the I>amed languages. 

The Accidence, or First Rudiments of English 
Grammar ; for Young Ladies, 3rd edition. 

A Methodical English Grammar ; with Epitome 
of Rhetoric. 

A Compendium of English Grammar ; with 
Appendix of General Directions for Reading. 

The Practical Grammar ; to which is adkled a 
Poetical Epitome of Grammar ; also, a Short 
Enslish Grammar upon the Plan of the lAtin. 

The Rhetorical Grammar and Dictionary, 

An Introduction to English .Grammar: with 
Treatise on Rhetoric. 

The Theory of Language ; of the Origin and Ge- 
neral Nature of Speech ; and of Univmal Gram- 
mar. 

A Short Introduction to English Grammar, Snd 
edition. 

Epea Pteroenta, or the Diversions of Purley. 
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DATBS 



A.D. 
1786 

1786 

1788 

1788 

1789 
1789 

1790 
1790 
1790 



1790 
1794 

1795 

1795 

1795 

1796 
1796 

1797 
1797 

1797 
1798 
1800 
1801 

1802 

1802 
1803 
1805 

1806 

1806 
1807 



1807 
1807 
1807 
1808 



1808 

1809 
1809 
1809 



AUTHORS 



A. Murray . • 
John Burn . . 



Lawrence & Co. (Pub- 
Ushers) . 
Charles Coote, LL.D. 

James PIckboum 
Noah Webster, Esq. 

Rev. Daniel Pape . 
R. Harrison . . . 
Alex Bicknell, Esq. 



Rev. Lewis Brittain 
John Homsey . . 

Bei^amin Rhodes . 

Lindley Murray . . 

Rer. Richard Postle> 

thwaite 
Thomas Coar . • • 
John Knowles . . . 

Rer. H. St. John Bullen 
James Rothwell . . . 

Lindley Murray . . . 
Nicholas Salmon . . 

Mrs. Eves 

John Dalton .... 



Rer. Alex. Crombie, 

LL.D. 
R. S. Skillem .... 
Rev. Mark A. Meilan . 
John Walker .... 



A. Hope. 



Rev. Daniel Pape 
John Walker. . 



John Sabine . . . . 
William Angii*. A.M. 
Mrs. Lorechild . . . 
Lindley Murray . . . 



Member of Unirersity 
of Oxford 

Ditto 

Rev. David Blair . . 
John Brown .... 



TITLBS-07 WORKS 



An Easy Grammar for the Use of Schools. 
A Practical Grammar of the English Language, 
4th edition. 
A Short System of English Grammar.(i) • 

Elements of the Grammar of the English Lan- 
guage. 

A Dissertation on the English Verb, &c. 

Dissertations on the English Language, with 
Notes Historical and Critical. 

A Key to English Grammar. 

Institutes of English Grammar, 4th edition. 

The Grammatical Wreath ; a Complete System 
of English Grammar; Selection of Rules from 
the Principal English Grammars. 

Rudiments of English Grammar, 2nd edition. 

A Short English Grammar, simplified to the Ca- 
pacities of Children. 

A Concise English Grammar, rendered easy to 
erery Capacity. 

English Grammar, adapted to the dUferent 
Classes of Leamrrs. 

The Grammatical Art Improved. 

A Grammar of the English Tongue. 

The Principles of English Grammar, with Cri- 
tical Remarks, 4th edition. 

Rudiments of Eaglish Grammar. 

A Comprehensive Grammar of the English 
Language, 2nd edition. 

Abridgment of Murray's English Grammar. 

The First Principles of English Grammar. 

The Grammatical Plsvthing. 

Elements of English Grammar ; a New System 
of Grammatical Instruction. 
■ A Treatise on the E^mology and Syntax of the 
English Language. 

A New System of English Grammar, &c. 

An Introduction to the English Language. 

Outiinc;s of English Grammar, calculated for 
the Use of both Sexes at School. 

A Compendious Grammar of the English Lan- 
guage. 

A Compendious English Grammar. 

A Rhetorical Grammar in which the Common 
Improprieties in Reading and Speaking are de- 
tected, 4th edition. 

A Guide to Elocution, divided into Six Parts. 

A New System of English Grammar. 

The Mother's Gramnuir. 

An English Grammar, comprehending the Prin- 
ciples and Rules of the Language. Illustrated by 
Exercises and Kejr. In 2 vols. 

The Essentials of English Grammar ; for Clas- 
sical and French Schools. 

Lindley Murray examined, &c. (>) 

A Practical Grammar of the English Language. 

Th^ Elements of English Education, contain- 
ing an Introduction to English Grammar, and a 
Concise English Grammar. 



P) In the present list, when the author of a work is unknown, we give the name of 
fhe publisher. 

(S) This work Is an address to Classical, French, and EuKlish teachers, in which 
several ahsurditlei, contradictions, and grammatical errors in Mr. Murray's Gramma- 
are pointed out* 
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1823 
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1824 

1824 
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1827 
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WUliam HasUtt . . . 
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John Grant • . . . 
William Angus, A.M. . 

Miss Lloyd . . . . 
William Lennie . . . 
Joseph Sutcliffe . . . 
James Gilchrist . . . 
M.Laitne 



Christopher Eamshaw 

James Andrew, LL.D. 
Edw. Baldwin, Esq. . 
Rev. James Macgowan 
Cecil Hartley . . . . 
WUUamCobbett . . 

JohnMatheion . . . 

T. Whitworth . . . 
Henry Collier • . . 

A. Scott 

Thomas Stemhold . . 

P. H. Fallen . . . . 



Samuel Kirkbam . . 
Harriot Merrick . . . 

WUliam G. Lewis . . 

Mrs. Honoria Williams 
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Rer. J. Nightingale . 
Rer. Thomas Searle . 
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Thomas Martin . 

Peter Smith • . 

George Granville 

Helen Wood • . 
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Rer. W. Fletcher 



TITLB8 or WOSKi 



A New and Improved Grammar of the En- 
glish Tongue, &c. 

A New Elementary Grammar of the English 
Language. 

The Rudiments of English Grammar eluci- 
dated. 

The First Rudiments of General Grammar, 
applicable to all Language. 

The Elements of English Grammar. 

A Grammar of the English Language. 

An Abridgement of Angus's Grammar, for the 
Use of Beginners, 2nd edition. 

Grammatical Dialogues, 2nd edition. 

The Principles of English Grammar. 

A Grammar of the English Language. 

Philosophic Etymology, or Rational Grammar. 

A Comparative View of the Enslish and Latin 
Langua^s, intended to establisE an Easy and 
Methodical Plan for the Acquirement of both. 

The Grammatical Remembrancer } a Short but 
Comprehensive English Grammar. 

Institutes of Grammar. 

Outlines of English Grammar. 

A Practical English Grammar, ftc. 

Principles of Punctuation, Ac. 

A Grammar of the English Language, In a 
Series of Letters. 

Theory and Practice of English Grammar, 
adapted to the New Modes of Instruction. 

A Complete Parsing Grammar. 

An Epitome of English Grammar. 

Grammar of the English Language. 

Essentials of English Grammar, done Into 
Metre. 

The Mother's Book; Pestalozzi's Plan of 
awakening the Understanding of Children in 
Language. 

English Grammar, in Familiar Lectures. 

An Easy Introduction to English Grammar, for 
Children under eight years. 

A Grammar of the English Language ; in which 
the Genius of the English Tongue is consulted* 

Conversations on English Grammar, &c. 

An Introduction to English Grammar. 

The Ladv*s Grammar. 

An English Grammar in Verse. 

The English Master, or Student's Guide to 
Reasoning and Composition. 

The Institutes of English Grammar. 

A New Grammar of tne English Language, &c. 

Remarks on the Practice of Grammarians, &c. 

A Syntactical English Grammar. 

An Analysis of the Principles and Structure of 
Language, fte. 

An Attempt to fllustrate the Rules of English 
Grammar, and to explain the Nature and Uses of 
the several Particles. 

A PhHological Grammar of the English Lan- 
guage. 

A Practical Guide to the Composition and Ap- 
plication of the English Language. 

The Imperial Grammar of the English Lan- 
guage. 

The Grammatical Reading Class Book, or Easy 
Introduction to English Grammar. 

Dr. Priestley's English Grammar Improved. 

The little Orammariaa, in a Series of Instruc- 
tive Tales. 
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Noah Webster, Esq. 

Charles Bucke • . 
James Knowles . • 

W. Finnock . . . 



Ditto 

Noah Webster, Esq. 



Samuel Alexander . . 

Kev. C. J. Lyon • . . 
Rev. Robert Simson . 
Her. J. Russell, D.D. 
J.M.McCuUoch,D.D. 

L. Alexander. . . . 

Richard Hiley . . . 

Ditto. .... 

C. Irving, LL.D. . . 

Mrs. Marcet . . . • 
M. Rice ...... 



Edward Allen . . . 

R. O. Parker .... 
Frederic Barnard . . 
A. B. Johnson . . . 

David Booth .... 
Alexander Reld . . . 
Matthias Green . . . 

A. Myhie, D.D. . . . 
T. K. Arnold .... 
William Cramp . . . 

Rev. T. A. Giles . . 
Irish Board of Educa- 
tion 
John L. Parkhorst . . 
Wbittaker (Publisher) 

John Best Davidson . 
Joseph Guy . . 

William HiU . . . . 

Samuel Maunder . . 

Rev. John Oswald . . 
John Wood, Esq. . . 
Edward W. Foster . . 
Edward Pengelley . . 
Rev. Brandon Turner 
Scottish School.book 

Association 
HughDoherty • . . 

Allen mnd Comwell 

W. J. Simmontte • . 

Hodson (Publisher) . 

B. H. Smart « • • • 

E. Del Mar 

Alexander Wilson • . 



A Philosophical and Practical Grammar of the 
English Language. (Prefixed to his Dictionary.) 

A Classical Grammar of the Ehiglish Language. 

A Philosophical and Practical Grammar of the 
English Language. 

A Comprehensive Grammar of the English 
Language. 

English Grammar made easy. 

An Improved Grammar of the English Lan- 
guage. 

A Practical and Logical Grammar of the En- 
glish Language, 4th edition. 

Analysis of the Seven Parts of Speech. 

EngliKh Grammar simplified. 

English Grammar. 

A Manual of English Grammar, Philosophical 
and Practical. 

The Young Lady and Gent's Guide to the 
Grammar of the English Language. 

A Treatise on English Grammar, Sec 

An Abridgement m Hiley's English Grammar. 

A Catechism of English Grammar. New edi- 
tion by E. Wickes. 

Mary's Grammar ; interspersed with Stories. 

An Initiatonr Step to English Composition, or 
Grammatical Analysis facilitated. 

The Pocket English Explauatorj or, a Dive 
into Grammar. 

Progressive Exercises in English Grammar. 

Analytic Grammar with Symbolic Illustration. 

A Treatise on Language, or the Relation which 
Words bear to Things. 

The Principles of £ngllsb Grammar. 

Rudiments of English Grammar. 

An English Grammar. 

An Epitome of English Grammar, 12th edition. 

An English Grammar for Classical Schools. 

The Philosophy of Language ; Practical Rules 
for acquiring a Knowledge of English Grammar. 

Elements of English Grammar, 2nd edition. 

An English Grammar. 

English Grammar for Beginners, ftc. 

The Writer's and Student's Grammar of the 
English Language. 

The Difficulties of English Grammar removed. 

First Bngliih Grammar for Junior Classes, &c. 

The Grammatical Text-book, 2od edition. 

The Practical English Ltngussduet: Part 2. 
A Short and Comprehensive Grammar. 

Outlines of English Grammar, &th edition. 

First Elements of English Grammar. 

The Elements of English Grammar. 

The Elements of English Grammar. 

A New English Grammar. 

The Principles of English Grammar, with the 
Rules of Syntax exemplified, 4th edition. 

An Introduction to English Grammar on Uni- 
versal Principles. 

An English School Grammar, 3rd edition. 

The Practical Self-teaching Grammar, &c. 

Inductive Grammar. 6th edfitlon. 

Grammar on its True Basis. The Accidence 
and Principles of English Grammar. 

A Grammar of the English Language, in 
Familiar Lectures. • 

Outlines of English Grammar for National and 
other Schools. 
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Alex. J. D. D*Orsey 
Rav. John Lindsay . . 

Machen (Publisher) 
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0. F. Graham . . 
R. G. Latham, M.D. 
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George Payne, LL.D 
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Rev. George Ring 

John Atkin . . 
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George Jacob Holyoake 
John Millen .... 
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Scottish School-book 
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William Emblow . . 
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R. G. Latham, M.D. . 
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Gerald Murray . . . 

L.B.(ALady) . . . 

John rhillips . . . . 

C. H. Broml^ . . . 

Rev. M. Harrison • . 

J. H. James . . • • 
Rev. B. 6. Johns . . 
John T. Sinnett . . . 

Harriet Smith . . . 
T. Weedon . . . . 
J. Lambe 



William Stewart . . . 



English Grammar and Composition, &c« 

English Grammar for National and other Ele- 
mentary Schools. 

The Handbook of English Grammar. 

The Principles of Language, exemplified in a 
Practical English Grammar. 

Helps to English Grammar. 

An Elementary English Grammar, for the Use 
of Schools. 

The YouAg Man's Self-teaching Grammar <^. 
the English Language. 

Elements of Language and General Grammar. 

An Attempt to simpufy English Grammar, 3nd 
edition. 

The Intellectual English Grammar, 8nd edition. 

A Practical English Grammar. 

An Improved Grammar of the English Lan> 
guaga 

Practical Grammar; or. Composition divested 
of Difficulties. 

First Lessons in English Grammar, stereotyped 
edition. 

Outline of English Grammar. 

A Succinct and Comprehensive Grammar of the 
English Language, new edition. 

A Practical and Self-instructing English Gram- 
mar. 

A ^stem of English Grammar, founded on the 
Philosophy of Language, and the Practice of the 
best Authors. 

Introduction to English Grammar. 

Notes on English Grammar, for Juvenile Pupils. 

Willy's Grammar 4 interspersed with Stones, 
3nd edition. 

Grammar made intellisible to Children. 

Mother's Own Catechism of Grammar. 

The Handbook of Grammar. 

An Initiatory Grammar of the English Lan- 
guage. 

First Lessons in English Grammar. 

The Young Child's Grammar. 

A Manual of English Grammar, &c 

A Grammar of the English Language. 

First Lessons in English Grammar, 7th edition. 

A Grammar of the English Language. 

An English School Grammar. 

The Elements of Grammar, ftc. 

First Outlines of Logic, applied to Grammar 
and Etymology. 

General Principles of Grammar. 

The Reformed Grammar, or Philosophical Test 
of English Composition. 

The Young Lady's New Grammar. 

The Popular Clats-room Grammar, &c 

The Pupil-teacher's English Grammar. 

The Rise, Progress, and Present Structure of 
the English Language. 

Primary Instruction In English Grammar. 

Short and Simple Grammar Lessons. 

The Plain and Easy English Grammar for the 
Industrious Classes. 

English Grammar simplified. 

A Practical Grammar of the English Language. 

The Westminster Handbook to Universal Gram- 
mar, exemplified In its Application to the English 
LauRuage. 

A Grammar of the English Language. 
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TITLES OF WORU 



A.O. 
IMO 
1890 
1850 
18fi0 
1850 

1851 



1851 

1851 

1851 

1852 
1852 
1853 

1864 

1854 
1864 
1855 
1866 

1855 

1856 
1867 
1857 

1858 
1859 
1862 

1862 



R. G. Latham, M.D. . 

William ManneTille . 

S« Griffith . • . • « 

John White . . . . 

W. C. Fowler • . . 

Rer. John Hunter, 

Jacob Lowres . . . 

Honlston & Stone- 
man (Publishers) 
Walter Melieod . * . 

WiUiam Martin . . . 
Daniel Macintosh . . 
Rev. John Hunter, 

M*A. 
ReT. Edward Thring, 

M «A» 
W. and R. Chambers 
8. Ellison . . . 
M. Wilson . • . 
Thomas Goodwin 

Rer. A. Wilson . 

George Currey . 
Viscount Downe . 
J. D. Morell, M.A. 

W. D. Kenny . . 
M. D. Kavanagh 
G. F. Graham 



Jacob Lowres .... 



English Grammar for Commercial SchooU* 

English Grammar simplified. 

The Theory of Grammar. 

A System of English Grammar. 

English Grammar. The English lAUgnage in 
its Elements and Forms, &c. 

Text-book of English Grammar t A Treatise 
on the Etymology and Syntax of the English 
Ijanguage. 

A Svstem of English Parsing and DeriTation : 
with the Rudiments of English Grammar, &c. 

Tutor's English Grammar. (Contained in the 
first volume of the ' Familv Tutor.*) 

Au Explanatory English Grammar for Begin- 
ners. 

The Intellectual Grammar, Ac. 

Elements of English Grammar. 

Manual of English Grammar. 

The Elements of Grammar taught In English, 
2nd edition. 

English Grammar and Composition. 

A Grammar of the English Idrnguage. 

A Complete English Grammar, See. 

The Student's rractical Grammar of the En- 
glish Language. 

Abstract of Hunter's Manual of English Gram- 
mar. 

An English Grammar for Beginners. 

An Elementary English Grammar. 

A Grammar of the English Language, together 
with an Exposition of the Analysis of Sentences. 

An English Grammar, &c. 

A New English Grammar^ ftc. 

English Grammar Practice ; or, Exercises on 
the ^rmology. Syntax, and Prosody of the En- 
glish Ijanguage. 

Companion to English Grammar ; being a Guide 
to Analysis of Sentences, Paraphrasing, Higher 
Order of Parsing, Punctuation, Composition, &c. 
With numerous Exercises for Pupils. 



NoTirf— There are sereral grammars without dates which are not included in the 
vrecedtaig list Many others no doubt exist, of which the Author has nerer heard. 
If all the Grammars that hare been published were known, the whole number in and 
out of print is probably much more considerable. 
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PRINCIPLES OF GRAMMAB. 

(For Exercises and Questions, see end of Orthoepy.) 

English Grammar is the art of speaking and writing the 
English language with propriety. It maj be divided into 
five parts ; namely. 

Orthoepy 
Orthography 
Etymology 
Syntax 
Prosody. 
Orthoept treats of the various sounds of the language, 
and the proper pronunciation of words. 

Orthographt treats of correct spelling, or the method 
of forming syllables and words from letters. 

Ettmologt treats of the classification, inflection, and 
derivation of words. 

Stntax treats of the arrangement, connection, and de- 
pendence of the several parts of a sentence. 

Prosodt treats of accent, quantity, emphasis, pause, in- 
tonation or tone, and metre or the laws of versification. 



Notes and Qootationb. 

The word Grammar is derfred from the French grammaire, the French from the 
Latin grammatical and the Latin from the Greek gramma^ a letter. 
Orthoepy from the Greek, orthot, correct, and epos» a sound. 
Orthography „ „ orthos^ correct, and grapho^ I write. 

Etymolof^ „ „ etwncs, true, and logos, a discourse. 

Syntax '» „ sun, together, and taxis, an arrangement. 

Prosody „ „ prosodia, signifying accent or song. 

In many English grammars orthoepy is entirely omitted, in others it is supposed to 
form a part of orthography, but this supposition is a manifest mistake ; for if the real 
nature of each be attentlTely considered, it will appear evident that orthoepy and ortho- 
graphy are totally different subjects, and equally entitled to a separate classification. 

* Orthoepy is different from orthographv.'— £aMam'« Grammar, ' 

* Orthoepy ought to hare been reckoned as a part of grammar before orthography, 
since speech prMedes writinir.' — GreenwoodTs Grammar, 

* All the rules of grammar are properly classed under the fire heads of Orthoepy, 
Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody.*— >iCfMi0/^«'« Grammar. 

* Grammar may be dirided into flTe parts ; that is, Orthography, Orthoepy, Etymo- 
logy, Syntax, and Prosody.'— Sroum's Grammar* 

Mc is divided into fire parts, yis. Orthography, Orthoepy, Etymology, Syntax, and 
'Pro$oAy.*—Ale»ander*s Grammar. 

* Grammar has therefore fire distinct parts : First, Orthoepy ; second. Orthography ; 
third. Etymology ; fourth, Syntax ; and fifth. Prosody.*— Fmv^lcifs Grammar. 
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ORTHOEPY. 

Orthoepy is that part of grammar which treats of tho 
various sounds of the language, and the proper pronuncia- 
tion of words. 

Letters are characters or marks used in writing or print- 
ing to represent the articulate sounds of the human voice. 

The letters of a language are called its alphabet. A per- 
fect alphabet should contain as manj letters as there are 
simple elementary sounds in the language, so that each 
letter may represent a particular sound and no other. Such 
- an alphabet, however, is not in existence. 

The English alphabet consists of twenty-six ' letters, but 
there are about thirty-four simple elementary sounds in the 
English language to represent by these letters ; therefore 
the English alphabe^ like all others, more or less, is imper- 
fect. Its principal imperfections will be afterwards more 
particularly noticed. 

NOTBS, BTO. 

Tlie irord alpkabet ii derived (h>m the first two letten of the Greeki , aipha beta 

As to the first letters* what they were, who first invented them, and amone wiiat 
people they were first in use, there Is still room to doubt. Philo attributes this noble 
hvention to Abraham ; Josephus and others, to Enoch ; BibUander, to Adam • EuseZ 
bios and others, to Moses : Plinv, Lucan, and others, to the Phoenicians : Tacitus to 
the Egyptians ; some, to the Ethiopians ; and others, to the Chinese. 

There have also been various conjectures about the diflferent kfnds of letters used in 
dlflbrvnt languages ; thus, according to Crinitus, Moses invented the Hebrew letters • 
Abraham, the Syriac and Chaldee ; the Phoenicians, those of Attica, brousht into 
Greece by Cadmus, and fVom thence into Italy by the Pelasgians : NicoatratA thX 
Boman ; IsU, the Egyptian ; and Ulphilas, those ofthe Goths. ' « woitrata, the 

The letters of the alphabet are said, by some, to have been first invented bv Memnon 
king of Ethiopia, about the year 1822 b.c. ; whence they were carried into Phoenicia 
and there formed into a written language by Cadmus, who, in 1493 b.c toolc the 
PhcBnidan alphabet into Greece, where he founded the city of Thebes, whence soranff 
the Greek language. The Romans took their alphabet from the Greeks, but out the 
lettars into a different form; and we fashioned ours after the model of the Roman 
character ; but the alphabet called the Old English was formed ft-om the Anelo.Saxnn 
which U more like the Phoenician. "K*w-oaxon, 

This noble art flrom Cadmtii took its rise, 
Of painting words and speaking lo the eyes, 
He first in wondrous magic fetters bound 
The airy voice, and stopped the flying sound ; 
The various figures by nis pencil wrought. 
Gave colour and a budy to the thougbti Lucan, 



Aathon differ widely in determining the exact number of elementary sounds of the 
English language. Thus.. 

Knowles enumerates twenty.nlne sounds, nine of which are vowel sounds. 
Andrew „ thirty-two „ ten of which are vowel sounds. 

Murray „ thirty.three „ twelve of which are vowel sounds. 

Latham „ thirty, four „ twelve of which are vowel sounds. 

Bromby „ thirty-four „ thirteen of which are vowel sounds. 

Doherty „ thirty-six „ twelve of which are vowel sounds. 

1)2 
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ABTICULATE SOUNDS 
AND THEIR REPRESENTATIVE& 

An articulate sound is the sound of the human voice, 
formed by the organs of speech. Articulate sounds are of 
two kinds, simple and compound. 

Of the simple sounds, some are formed hj an impulse or 
single stroke of the voice, and a mere opening of the mouth 
in a particular manner : these are called vowel or vocal 
sounds. 

On the contrary, others require the application and use 
of the several parts of the mouth, 9^ the teeth, the lips, the 
palate, &c. ; and yet cannot make a perfect sound but by 
their union with the vowels or vocal sounds : these are 
called consonants. Hence letters are divided into two 
general classes ; namely, vowels and consonants. 

A vowel is a letter that makes a complete sound of itself 
without the aid of any other letter. The vowels are a, ^, t, 
o, Uf and to and y when they do not begin a word or syl- 
lable. 

A consonant is a letter that cannot be perfectly sounded 
without the aid of a vowel. The consonants are h^c^dy f^ 

g^ Kjj K h ^$f^>Py 9> ^> ^> ^>v> ^» ^» and w andy when they 
begin a word or syllable. 

Notes, btc. 

Thepriodpal organi of ipeech are the tongue, the lips, the teeth, the palate, the 
throat, and tne nota 

Vowels from voeaUt, sounding, because th^ make a distinct sound of them- 
selves. 

, Consonants from eousoitOt I sound togrther, that Is, letters sounded with other 
letters. 

Grammariansdiffer on the sounds of 19 and y when they begin a word or syllable. 
Some authors affirm that they are always vowels ; others consider them as consonants 
at the beginning of words or syllables, and vowels in all other positions. Amons those 
who favour the former opinion are— Knowles, Angus, Sheridan, Louth, fiullen, 
Crombie, and Harrison. Among those who favour the latter are — Andrew, Murray, 
Irving, Pullen, Sullivan, Hlley, Walker, Held, Doherty, Finnock. Kirkham, Brown, 
D'Orsay, Earnshaw, Del Mar, Foster, Fenning, Smart, Arnold, Fisher, Sabine, and a 
host of others. The following reasons are given in favour of the latter opinion :— 

1 . The indefinite article a becomes an before a word beginning with a vowd sound, 
but it does not before to or y. 

2. Those who maintain uiat y is always a vowel assert that in all positions it has 
the sound either of i in nine, or of ee in feet, but it has neither of these sounds in such 
words as ««, for the wora ye is not sounded ^-e. or ee-e, 

8. Each of the vowels a, e, ^, o, «, con make, and frequently does make, a syllable by 
itself, at the beginning of a word, but woru never does. 

4. The vowels a, e, i*. o, «, combine and form a syllable with a single consonant 
placed after them, as aft. eb, ib, ob^ wft, but to and y do not. 

6. W is always silent before r in the same syllable, and y is not used in such a posi- 
tion, but the vowels a, «, i, o, «, are both used and sounded in that situation. 

6. Letters of the same sounds as to and y are always reckoned consonants in other 
languages. 
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VOWEL SOUNDS. 

The single vowel sounds of the English language may 
be illustrated by the following list of words :— 



The English or long a as in fate 
French or short a „ fat 
Italian or middle a „ far 
German or broad a „ fall 
or long e „ me 
or short e « met 



n 
n 



open 
close 



The close or short t as in tin 
open or long o „ no 
close or short o « not 
long slender o „ move 
close or short « ,» bat 
middle or obtnse « >• boll 



n 
»> 
fi 



JZefNorX:.— The long sound of 7 as In mine, and the long sound of « as in mute, are 

EaerallY believed to be compound sounds, and are therefore omitted in the preceding 
t of smgle Towel sounds. 

The blending together of two vowel sounds in the same 
syllable is called' a diphthong. When both vowels are 
sounded, they are called a proper diphthong, but when only 
one of the vowels is sounded, they are sometimes called an 
improper diphthong, but more properly a ^ digraph.' 

There are only four diphthongal sounds in the English, 
language, and two of them may bo represented by a single 
letter. They are the following:-— 

oi in toil, represented also bj oy, as in toy. 

ou in onnce, represented also hj ow, as in now. 

u in tube, represented also by «« or ew> as in fisud, few. 

t in time, which is composed of two simple sounds rapidly pro^ 
nonnced. 

The vowel sound of w is considered to be the same as that of u — 
thus, cow»coai and the vowel sound of y is considered to be the same 
as that of tor e — thus, bysbi, lovely slove-le. They are therefore 
included in the preceding sounds. 

The consonantal sounds of w and y approach very nearly to the 
vowel sounds of o in move, and e in me, and are therefore called semi* 
vowel sounds. 



NOTBS, ETC. 

Diphthong from the Greek di or dit, double, and pktkomgo$t a sound, ■■ a double 
sound. 
Digraph from the Oreek df or iiSt double, and grapko, I write, ■■ a double writing. 

* To call tliat a diphthong whose sound is moiiophthtmgal, is an abuse of language, 
and creates confusion.'— Crmn&^s Grammar, 

* Two or more lettws that stand for^a single sound, or that which passes on the ear 
as a single sound, are properly called a digraph, a trigraph.'— ^marl's Orammar. 

* A proper diphthong. If each vowel is soundedr-an improper diphthong, or rather 
a digraph^ if only one Towel Is sounded.'— &iM<«r*« Qraimmarm 

* Th«re are many combinations of Towels in Enalish words, in which odft Towel 
only is sounded, as, af, «a, <r, ftc. These may be called digraphs.'— IFeAslfr. 

* As the diphthong derives its name and nature from Its sound, and not frtnn its 
letters, and properly denotes a double sound, no union of two vowels, where one is 
•ttont, can, in strictness, be entitled to that appellation.'— JfiMiray'f Orammar* 
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The principal digraphs, or combinations of vowels, having 
only the appearance of diphthongs, are the following : — 



cza as in Aaron 


ee as in feet 


oe as in foe 


ae „ anapaest 


ei „ deceit 


DO „ door 


ai „ fair 


eo M people 


ouf „ blow 


ao » gaol 


ey „ convey 


ua „ guard 


au „ auf^t 


ia ^ martial 


ue „ true 


aw „ J)awl 


ie n fi^end 


«t „ guide 


<W >i gay 


to „ nation 


uy H l>uy 


€a „ oeat 


oa „ Iqaf 





The blending together of three vowel sounds in the same 
syllable is called a triphthong ; as, ttot/ in buoy. But when 
only one or two of the vowels are sounded, the combina- 
tion is properly called a trigraph. « 

There are but few triphthongs and trigraphs in the 
English language. The following are the principal :^^ 



isau as in beauty 


vai as in quaint 


epu „ plenteous 


Ilea „ queasy 


ieu „ adiea 


vee „ queen 


tew „ view 


tun y quoif 


iptt „ au&ious 


tioy 9, buoy 



Besides a few words which are wholly composed of vowels ; asy 
awe, aye, ewe, eye, owe. 

The voweis are sometimes divided into broad and 
sl<)nder : ihe broad vowels are Oy o^u; the slender vowels 
are e and i. 

They are also sometimes divided into such as are simple 
and pure, and into such as ai*e compound and impure. 
The simple or pure vowels areia,e, <?; the compound or 
impure vowels are i and u. 

The vowels i' and u are never doubled in English words, 
nor a except in some proper nouns from the Hebrew ; as, 
Isaac, Baal, Aaron, Canaan. 

The vowel e occurs more frequently than any other letter 
in the English language ; both e and o are very frequently 
daubled. 



NOTBII. 

Triphthong >IV«m treis or <riV thr»e t and f^thtmgott a tound. 
* 'rrigraph 4rom treis or tri, three ;' and grapbo, f write. 

Most of our triphthong* are found in words adopted ftom ike French, and retain the 
■ouud which tbej had in their ohffiai^ Umguage. 
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ON CONSONANTS. 

Consonants admit of three different classifications, de- 
pending upon the following principles :«- 

1. The nature of articulate sounds. 

2. The ^gans employed in their formation. 

3. The Affect produced by their aounds on the ear. 

First Olassibicatiok. 

The clas^caticm arising from the nature of articulate 
sounds, is the dlTision into — - 

MuTBS, or such consonants as cannot be sounded at aH without a 
vowel ; as, b, p, t, d, k, c and g hard. - 

Sehivowslb, <jt such consonants as can be imperfectly sounded 
without a vowel ; as, f, b, j, 1, m, n, r, s, v, z, z, c and g soft, ng. 

LiQnzDB, or the semivowels 1, m, n, r, so called from their readily 
uniting with other eonsonantSi and flowing as it were into their sounds. 

Subdivisions. 

The mutes are of two kinds ; namely, pure and impure: — 

Pure mutes are those whose sounds cannot be at all prolonged ; as, 
p, t, k, and c hard. 

Impure mutes are those whose sounds can be continued, though for 
a ytry abort apaee, as b, d« and g bard. 

The semivowels are of three kinds; namely, puie vocal, impure 
'vocal, and aspirated. 

Pnre vocal semivowels are those which are sounded entirely by the 
voice ; as, 1, m, u, r, w, y, ng. 

Impure vocal semivowels are those which are formed by a mixture 
of breath with the voice ; as, v, z, th flat. 

Aspirated semivowels are those which are formed entirely by the 
breath ; as, f, h, s, th sharp. 

NoriBB, ETC. 

Mute firom the French tnuett or Latin mutvs, lilent 
Semivowel from the lAtln temt\ half, and Towel. 
Liquid from the Frendi Uquktet or Latin tiqueo^ I melt. 

The letter e U soft when sounded like «t at in cellassell ; and hard when sounded 
like ilr, as in ranyrkan. The letter g is soft when sounded like >, as in ginsjin ; and 
bard when it has its other sound, as in go, got. Both c and g are generally soft 
beCure e^ /, jr, and hard in other posltibns. 

The character of the several letters may be seen in the following t4ble :^ 

AfirtM i Pur« ........... p, t, k,«har4 

WOTos • • • 1 Impure b, d, g hard 

( Pure vocal . . . 1, m, n, r, w, y, ng 

SemiTOwels J Impure vocal v, i, th flat 

( lapiratcd • . f, h, §, th sharp 
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Second Classification. 

The classification arising from the organs employed in 
the formation of consonants, is the division into — 

Labials ; as, b,p,m^ being fbrmed entirelj by the lips. 

Dbktalb ; as, (ft in thing, and tk in thine, being formc^cl by placing the 

tip of the tongue between the teeth. 
Labio-dentals ; as,^ v, being formed by the under lip and the upper 

teeth. 
Palatau ; 98, d, t, s, z, I, n, r, being formed by an application of the 

tongue to different parts of the pahUe, firom the upper 

gum to the roof of the mouth. 
Nasals { as, ni, n, n^, so called from their sounds passing through the 

nose, and not through the lips. 
GuTTUBALS ; as, ^, A, A, g, being partly formed in the throat. 

Those letters which are formed by the same organs are 
called cognate letters ; thus b and p are cognates, being 
both formed bj the lips. 

The letters «, z, sh, are sometimes called sibilants from 
the hissing sonnds made in uttering them. 



Thibd Classification. 

The classification of consonants arising from the efiect 
produced on the ear, is the division into sharps and fiats. 

NOTBS, BTC. 

Labial from the Latin labhtm, the lip. 
Dental „ „ ileM, atooth. 

Palatal „ M jM£a<iim, the palate. 
Naial n •• *MMM, the nose. 

Guttural „ » ««itt«r, the throat. 

The letter A it, t^ some authon , coniidered to be neither Towel. oonionant. nor arti- 
culate lound, but a mere breathing or mark of aspiration. This remark may be true of 
languages in which initial A is never sounded, but It is a manifest mistake to apply it 
to SieEaglish language, in which there are comparatively few words in which Initial A 
is not sounded, mbably the only English w(»ds in wnich initial k is silent are the 
following and their derivatives i— 

hour honest bosfler 

heir honour hospital 

herb humour humble 

And it Is doubted bv some authors whether Aoftfer, kotpitait and kmmbk ihould be 
pronounced without the aspirate. 

In words beginning with urh, the aspiration of the k should precede the w t thus-. 

What Is sounded as if writtoB hwat, not wat. 
Whet „ „ hwet, notwet. 

Whether „ $» hwether, not wether. 
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Those producing a sharp sound on the ear are called the 
sharp consonants, and those producing a flat sound are 
called flat consonants. 

The sharp and flat consonants run in regularly contrasted 
pairs. The following is a list of the sharps and their cor- 
responding flats. 

Sharp Ylnt 

p in pit ooirespondiiig with b in bit 
/in fen 
fin ten 
AinkiUed 
«in aeal 
<& in thistle 
9 in 8nre«i«& 



» 


» 


vmyan 


f* 


f» 


<f inden 


n 


I* 


^in guild 


9* 


$f 


zia seal 


n 


» 


Minthifl - dh 


n 


H 


z in asare «■ «A 



CHANGS OF SOmn) IN CONSONANTS. 

When a sharp and a flat consonant come together in the 
same syllable, they cannot be pronounced without changing 
the sound of one. Either the sharp consonant must become 
flat, or the flat consonant become ^arp ; that is, both must 
be sounded sharp or flat 

Examples. 

Brop'd ie sonnded either dropt^ in which the d is changed In sonnd to 
its ooireeponding sharp, or drM, in which the p is changed to its cor- 
lesponding flat 

Look'd mnst he sonnded either lookt or loogd, &c. &c. 



NOTSI. 

The principal dittiiicClon between a iharp eonsonant and iti oorretpoDding flat ii, 
tiiat the iharp ii formed bj the breath only, and the flat by the breath and the Toloe 

It i^oold be borne In mind that thoagh lome of the conionant toonds In the pre- 
ceding lilt are represented by two letters, yet they are all single sounds. Thos tho 
eombrnatioBS th. ink, tk, sA, fig, represent single sounds, for whfch there are no corre- 
qwoding single letters. 

Sometimes the consonants are ilmpl/ dirided Into * Mute consonants ' and * Liqoid 
eoosonants.' According to this classification both the mutes and the semiTowels of the 
preceding list are indnded under the general name of *Mttte consonants.' The liquid 
oonsonants are I, tn, is, r. 

The Mkofpt are sometimes called wkispeHug or turd mates, and the JIait Wfcal or 
jDNOirt motes. 

Since two mutes of diflbrent characters cannot be sounded together, it follows that 
wbm « follows a flat In the same syllable it is pronounced like a, and when d follows a 
aharp it is pronounced like t. Thus rods s rods, and leap'd s leapt. (See getterai 
qmemotu ai the Md.) 

D 3 
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IMPERFECTIONS OF THE ENGLISH 

ALPHABET, 

The imperfections of the English alphabet are of three 
kinds ; namely : — 

1. It is redundant. 

2. It is deficient. 

3. It is inconsistent, 

1. Though t^e alphabet of the English language contains 
twenty-six letters, only twenty-two of them represent ele- 
mentary sounds. The remaining four letters are super- 
fluous, as their place might always be taken by other letters 
or combinations of letters having the same power. The 
four redundant Letters ar^ tho following :^^ 

c gt)us4Iag like » or k, m ia cell, call =? h^U, kail 

j w n dzh „ jesc ~ (bhest 

9 m iy k ' „ qUeen ^ kueen 

X „ ty hs Oft gz „ box, exile » boks, eg2ile 

Thus we see that the letters c, /, q, x, may be struek out 
of the English alphabet without doing it any real injury. 

2. The English alphabet is deficient also. It has not 
single letters to represent several of th^ single sounds of the 
language ; namely :— 



The sound of th as in thing 
„ th „ then 
„ sh „ shine 


»» 


*^9 


n 


Bong 



It is deficient also in not having separate letters to re^ 
present the several sounds which are given to the same 
letter, as in the case of the letter a ; this is made to repre. 
sent four different sounds, which in a perfect alphabet 
would require four different characters to represent tbem. 

3. The chief inconsistency of the English alpholbst lies 
in its representing single sounds by double letters, and com- 
-^ound or double sounds by single letters. 
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Examples of the first kind occur in such words as— > 

thine) (th 

& > where single i ounda are represented by double letters < Se 

•hine) (sh 

Examples of the latter kind occur in such words as — 
j«t ) . (J 

& 2" where compound sounds, dxh, gz, are represented by single letters < ft 
exist) (x 

ON VABIABLE AND UNIFORM SOUNDS. 

Of the consonants some have variable sounds, whilst 
others retain one uniform sound whether placed at the be- 
ginning, middle, or end of a word. The following classifi- 
cation shows which of them have variable sounds, and 
which uniform sounds. {See general questions at the end.) 





Variable 




tPnifbrm 


c asincity, caitdle 




& as in baker, number 


d 


„ dead, soldier 




/ „ fancy, mischief 


V 


„ got, ginger 




h „ hat, adhere 


H 


„ noble, conqaer 




j „ jest, unjust 


r 


„ rage, card 




k „ kept, lick 


s 


„ sample, besom 




/ „ line, will 


t 


« take, paUence 




m t, murmur, nun 


X 


«, exercise, exert 




p M P«t, slipper 


2 


„ zead, azure 




q „ quick, conquest 




AU the Towels have t ariable soi 


indf 


, as exhibited on page 53. 



ON SILENT OB MUTE LETTEBS. 

B IS silent befose t or after m in the same syllable ; as in debt, doubt, 

dumb, lamb. 
C „ before z, as in Czar, Czarina, also in the words indict, 

Tictuals, muscle. 
E M at the end of English words generally, except he, be, me, 

we, the, she, thee. 



, Notes. 

In the Saxon language the single sounds of tk in thing, and th in tken, were repro- 
aanted by single characters. {Seepage 15.) 

The letters^, «, a, are sometimes called double mutes. 

F\M uniform in its sound, except in the word^j/; which to pronounced ov, 

J is uniform in its sound, except in the word TuiUel^faA, where it sounds liliey. 

M is uniform, except in con^SroUert which is pronounced conirolier. Accompt i» 
BOW written afccouat. 

• it, at the beginning of words, has a rough sound, but in other situations it has « 
amoether sound. 
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»> 



» 



«f 



G is silent before m or n in the same syllable, as in phlegm, gnaw, re- 
sign, &c. 

when preceded by r, or at the end of a word, as in rhenm, 
Sarah. 

when followed by n in the same syllable, as in knife, know, 
knaye. 

between a and k, and between a and m in the same syllable, 
as in talk, calm. 

also in the words eonld, should, would, cal^ half, halve, 
folk, yolk, malmsey, salmon. 

after m in the same syllable, as in hymn, solemn, column, 
autumn. 

at the beginning of words before « or <; as in psalm, psalter, 
ptisan. 

also between m and f, as in tempt, exempt, empty, &c. 

in the words island, isle, aisle, demesne, Tisconnt, corps, 
Carlisle. 

when preceded by s and followed by €fi or fe ; as hasten, 
listen, castle, bustle. 

also in the words, often, soften, Christmas, chestnut, mort* 
gage, bankruptcy. 

before r in the same syllable, as in wrath, wreck, wrist, 
wrong, wrung. 

also in the words whole, whoop, two, sword, answer, whole- 
some, owe. 



H 
K 
L 

N 
P 

T 
W 



>• 



GENERAL SCALE OF THE SINGLE ELEBOTNTABY 
SOUNDS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

SINGLE YOWBL SOtJBDS. 

t as in tin 



a as in 


I fate 


a 


n 


fat 


a 


t9 


far 


a 


■»» 


faU 


e 


f* 


me 


e 


99 


met 


w as in we 





o 
o 
« 
u 



„ no 

n not 

„ moT8 

„ but 

„ bull 



THE SEMI-'VOWBLS. 

I y as in ye 

SHARP SOUNDS, (corresponding) flat bowtdb, 
J} as in pit 



/ 
t 

k 

s 

8 

1h 



»» 

M 
M 



fan 

ten 

kiUed 

seal 

sure-i<A 

thistle 



b as in bit 
V ,, Tan 
d „ den 

9 » gnild 

z 
z 



„ zeal 

„ azurcBfA 



th „ this -eft 
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LIQUID SOUNDS. 



I as in lad 
m ,y load. 

NaaaL 
fi^ as in rang. 



n as in nest, 
r ^ rest. 

Aspirate, 
A as in hang. 



COMPOUND VOWEL SOUNDS 

01 as in toiL I long « as in tuhe»ew 

ou „ onnce. |. longt .„ time.^ 

COMPOUND CONSONANT SOUNDa 
eft as in chill-ileA. | j as in jiU-tdSEA. 



BEMABKS ON THE SOUNDS OF VARIOUS 

COMBINATIONS. 

Arch preceding a consonant is sonnded like arteh, as In archbishojh 
archdeacon, &c: bnt when it precedes a vowel it sounds IUlo 
ar^as in archangel, archipelago; ezcpt in ardier, arched,' 
archerj, arch-enemj. 

Au is generally soonded like a in fiU, as in taught, canght : before n 
and another consonant it has Uie soond of a in oh; as in annt, 
flaunt, laundry, gauntlet ; in hauUft^ it sounds like o, and the ( 
is silent. In laurel and laudanum it sounds like short o. 

Ch is commonly sounded like ich, as in church. In words of Greek 
origin it is sounded like ^ as in chemist, ache. In words of 
IVench origin it is sounded like sk, as in machine, chaise. Ch 
is silent in schism, drachm, schedule, yacht. 

CUm» and tuna at the end of words sound like ^ug, as in precious, 
captious ; and eial and Hal sound like shaU^ as in special, mar- 

Ea is genmlly sounded like e in me, as in heat, hear ; sometimes it has 
the sound of e in met, as in breath, bread, meadow ; and some- 
times the sound of a in fatet as great, bear, brei^ 



NOTB. 

* Authors are not agreed apon the two sounds which form the diphthongal sound 
of long # as In time. Walker and Brown suppose it to be composed of the sound of a 
in ftther, and e in ke, pronounced as closely together as possiUe. Latham considers it 
to be the sound of a in fai, followed by that of y in yet, rapidly pronounced. Knowles 
'tdls us that it is composed of the sound of a in otf , and e in eve, Doherty states that 
the sound of tf in time is a close compound of the short sound of o In son, or of « in 
Mtf, with the short sound of i in Men. 
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Ei has rarioiu soands; sometiines it is soanded like a iafate, as in yein, 

reign; sometimes like open «, as in deceit, neither, either; 

occasionally it has the sound of kvug «, as in sleight, height. In 

foreign and forfeit, it has the soand of i in pin. 
Eo has the soand of e in me, as in people ; the sound of e in met, as in 

leopard, jeopardy; the sound of shoit u, as in puncheon, dun- 
geon. In the words geography, geology, and geometry, the e 

and o heloBg to separate syllables. 
Ey and ay are generally sounded alike, as in. hey, bay; hey, hay; grey, 

gray; prey, pray. Key and ley are exceptions. 
Gh has sometimes the sound of y^ as in laugh, draught, cough, tough, 

enough. It is sometimes silent, as in plough. 
Ice when unaccented is generally sounded like iw, as in justice, notice; 

but when accented the t is pronounced lon^, as advice, rice. 

Caprice is sounded capreese. 
Ique is generally sounded as if written eke, as in oblique, Mozambique, 

Martinique; and oqme as if written aAe, as in (^aque. 
Zoj^ is sounded like hg, as in catalogue, decalogue, &c.; but when 

ogu0 is not preceded by I, the o is long, as in rogue, vogue, &c 

Synagogue and pedagogue are exceptions. 
Ott has various sounds; it is most commonly sounded like ow in noto, 

as in bound, ounce ; sometimes it has the sound of « in bubble^ 

as in trouble, couple ; sometimes the sound of a in fall, as in 
, ongllt, bought f oocttfiioQally it has the sound of o in move, as in 

soup, group; and sometimes tb» sound of o in no^ as in four» 

court, &c 
f^h is generally sounded like^ as in phantom, philosopher, && In the 

words Stephen and nephew it sounds like v. In dii>hxhong and 

triphthong the sound of/? only is heard. Ph is silent before th, 

as in phthisic. 
Be at the end of some words is sonaded like €r, as in aero, mfro, piitre, 

centre, lucre, sceptre, spectre, theatre. 
Th has a sharp sound, as in thin ; and a flat sound, as in thine : it is 

sometimos sounded like t only, as in Thames, Thomas, thyme, 

asthma. 
Tim and aion at the end of words are sounded like the verb ehtu, as in 

natiout mansion; except when titm is preceded by s, when the 

termination sounds Uke tthun, as in question. 
Ujf is sounded like double e, as in pbloquy, soliloquy ; except in biqf 

and its derivatives, where it has the long soand of au 



CAUTIONS.* 



1. Be careful n^ to sound v like w, nor w like v, a practice so common 
in many localities among the uneducated. 



NOTS. 

* AlnMt every experiflooed teacher mtut luve notieed the teadenqr ia tonw 
cbildreo to commU ooe or more of the error* here referred co ; and if not eflbctaiiUy 
cured of the habit In their younger years. It if almost impossible for tb«m to get rid of 
it when they grow older. 
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Examples. 

Very should not be pronounced wery. 
Vinegar „ n winegar. 

Well „ „ veil. 

S. Be carefiil not to sound words ending with a ' vowel * as if thej ended 
with r, a common practice with some, but very offensive to the ear. 

ElXAMPLEa. 

Idea should not be pronounced idear. 
Saw „ „ sawr. 

Drawing „ „ dra\vring. 

3. Be careiul not to aspirate h «t the beginning of words in which it 
should be silent ; and be as careful to sound it when it occurs at 
the beginning of other words. 

Examples. 

Hour is pronounced as if written our. 
HoQcst „ „ onest. 

Honour „ „ onour. 

Horseman should not be pronounced orseman 
His „ „ is. 

Hand „ „ and. 



But 



4. Be careful not to sound words beginning with a vowel as if they 

began with an aspirated h. 

Examples. 

Owl should not be pronounced howL 
Art „ ff hart. 

4ir ^ n luur, 

5. Be careful not to substitute the sounds of the sharp mutes for their 

corresponding flats whsro such a change is not allowable. 

EXA3CPL£S. 

I vow that Jenkin is a wizard, 

should not be pronounced 
I fow that Sbenkin iss a wisart 

6. Be careful that the participial termination my tK) not aoiuided w, nor 

the termination en as ing» 
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Examples, 



Nor 



Speaking should not be prononnced speakin. 
Writing „ „ writin. 

Garden as if it were written garding. 
Warden » „ warding. 



7. Be careful to give vowels and diphthongs their proper sounds. 

EXAHPLES. 

Voice should not be prononnced vice. 
Wnd. „ H mfiw-SSnd. 

round about „ ^ ra-oond aba-oot 

8. Be carefhl not to sound words ending in mi or Im as if a vowel came 

between thenu 

Examples. 

Harm should not be pronounced har-um 
helm ff „ hel*um. 

• 

9. Be careful to avoid pronouncing words ending in tiny as if they 

ended in k. 

Examples. 

Nothing should not be pronounced nothink 
Anything ^ „ anythink. 

10. Be careful that the sounds of d and t are not thickened by an aspi- 
rated h, where no such letter is contained in the word. 

Examples. 

Louder should not be pronounced loudher 
Better „ „ betther. 



EXEBCI^Ea 



• 



No. 1. 

Give ihe derivation of ihe foUowing words. 

Grammar, orthography, orthoepy, etymologj, syntax, prosody, alpha- 
bet, vowel, consonant, diphthong, digraph, triphdiong, trigraph, mute, 
semivowel, liquid, labial, dental, palatal, nasal, guttur^ 
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No. 2. 



Underline the vcnode m thefiiOowmg paaeage. 

< O Solitade I first atate of hnman kind ! 
Which bleu'd remain'd till man did find 
£y*n hifl own hdper's company; 
As soon as two, alas I togetherjoin*d, 
The serpent made up three.' — Onaky. 

No. 3. 

Underline the silent letters in thefdUomng words. 

Debt, dnmb, czar, indict, rictuals, muscles, whole, whoop, dove, gone, 
two, sword, phlegm, answer, gnaw, wholesome, design, owe, oh, rheum, 
Sanh, wrath, knave, wreck, talk, Christmas, balm, .often, half, hostler, 
should, yolk, bankruptcy, hasten, solenm, isle, demesne^ corps, phthisic, 
tempt, lUde. 

* A story should, to please, at least seem true. 
Be apropos, well told, concise, and new ; 
And whensoe'er it deviates from these rules, 
The wise will sleep, and leave applause to fools.' 

StUiinsJieet 

Na4. 

Pronounce thefoUowing words. 

Architect, arch-wise, archives, archaic, arch-duke, archery, high, eye, 
arrow, hurow, am, ham, honest, humour, whet, wet, when, wen, hen, 
wedier, ether, whether, child, chyle, distich, chorus, chasm, chick, 
chaise, phial, Philomel, phlegm, phthisis, meagre, sepulchre, massacre, 
dough, trough, often, loin, line, rind, Rhine, hind, hautboy, laundry, 
caught, gauntlet, laurel, neither, realm, farm, succession, digestion, 
reception, group, hasten, soften, crumble, indict, musde, folk, psalter, 
ptisan, wrung, whole, hole, hear, bear, heat, great, height, either, grey, 
gray, lay, ley, hey, key, think, thine, thyme, Thomas^ verses, idea, 
drawing, air, hair, vine, wme, farthing, garden, nothing,' utter, broader, 
machine, chemistry, geography. 

No. 5. 

Distinguish proper diphAon^sotmdsfionim^ 

fouounng tines, 

* Blest be that spot where cheerftil guests retire 
To pause from toil, and trim thehr evening firej 
Blest that abode where want and pain repair. 
And every stranger finds a ready chaur{ 
Blest be those feasts with simple plenty crown'd 
Where all the ruddy fami^ around 
Laugh at the jests or pranks, that never fail, 
• Or sigh with pi^ at some mournful tale. 
Or press the bashful stranger to his food, 
AaA learn the luxuiy of doing good.' — GMsmUXs TraotXter. 
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No. 6. 

Classify thefoUowing letters according to the divisUms of articulate 

sounds, 

(See questions at tbe ead.) 

b, d, f, k,1, m, B, p, q,T,t, ▼, x. 

No. 7. 

Classify thefoUowing according to the divisions arising from the orgatis 

employed in their formation. 

g, t h» «n» r, k, p, 8, q, z. 

No. 8. 

Divide thefoUowing letters into sharps and their corresponding, flats, 

b,8,v,k,t,g, d,f, p,z. 

No. 9. 

Tell what letters are cJianged in sound in pronouncing the following 

"Words. t 

hcap*d heads c(K>k'd 

cas'd stags bt:iids 

worked stoves ask'd. 



QUESTIONS POE EXAMINATION. 

What Is BttffUah grammar? Into how manv parts may grammar be divided ? Of 
what does Ormoepy treat ? Orthography V Etymology ? Syutax ? Prosody ? 

Whi^ are letters ? What are the letters of a language called ? What should a .par. 
feet alphabet contain ? Are there any such alphabets ? How many letters in the 
Bnglish alphabet ? How many sinale elementary sounds in the English language ? 

What is en articulate sound ? How many kinds of articulate sounds are there ? 
What are those sounds called which are formed simply by a stroke of the voice and a 
mere opoiing of the mouth ? What are those sounds called which cannot make a per- 
fect sound but lay their union with the vocal sounds ? Into what two general clusea 
are letters divided ? What is a vowel? Name the vowels. What b a consonant? 
Name the consonants. 

Give a list of words illustrating the vowel sounds of the language. Are.the sounds 
represented by all the vowels shnple? What is a diphthong ? what is a digraph ? 
Enumerate the diphthongal sounds in the BngUab wngtiagn. What are the conso- 
nantal sounds of w and y sometimes called ? 

Name some of the principal digraphs, and give examples of words in vihleh th^ are 
found. What is a triphthong ? What Is a tr^niph ? Name the principal triph- 
thongs and trigraiibs in the £ngUsh language, with- words containing them. Which 
are the broad vowels ? Which are the sleuder vowels ? Which are Uie simple or pure 
vowels? Whica are the compound or impure vowels? What vowels are never 
doubled in Bnglish wcwdf ? What letter ooeun most frequently in Bnglish ? 

What is the classification of consonants arising from the nature of artioulate sounds ? 
What are mutes ? What are semivowels ? What are liquids ? How are mutes sub- 
divided? Which are the pure mutes? Which the impure? flew are semivowels 
^■ibdivided? Which are the pore vocal? lite inpure vo«al ? Tbea^E^fated? 
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VniatteUiecIauificationofcoDiaDanU arising from Cbe omnt emplOTed in their 
formation ? Name the labials. Whr are they so called ? Name the dentals. How 
are they formed ? Which are the labb-dentaU, and why so called? Name the pala- 
tals, and why so called? Which are the nasals, and why so called ? Which are the 
irutturals, and why so called ? What are cognate letters ? Which are the stt>ilanU ? 
Why are they so called ?. 

what Is the classification of consonants arising tnm the effect prodoeed on the ear ? 
Which are the sharp consonants ? Which are the flata? When two consonants of 
diffisrent characters come together, what change must take place in order that they 
may be pronounced? 

What are the three principal imperfections of the English alphabet? Nvqe the 
redundant letters. What are its deficiencies ? Ezplahi its inconsLitency. 

Which of the consonants have Tartable sounds ? Which of them haTe uniftmn 
sounds ? In what situation is the letter b silent ? In what situation is each of the foL 
lowiiig letters silent respectively ?— c, «, g. k, k, /, is, p, m, I« v. 



GENERAL QUESTIONS FOR MORE ADVANCED STUDENTS. 

Bnumerate the elementary sounds of the E^nglish language. When are « and d pro- 
nounced like X and /« and for what reasons ? Give a short account of the origin and 
lashioning of >the present English alphabet. In what situation are toand y consonants, 
and what arguments would you adduce in support of their consonantal.chaxacter In Ihis 
sttostion ? Give a list of words illustrating the diUbrent sounds of «A. MThen are the 
letters 6, g, and p iUent ? Give a list of words in which the initial k is eilost. Eao- 
merate the principal organs of speech, and the letters formed by the aid of each re- 
spectively. Make a table of liquid and mute consonants, showing, by examples of assl- 
Bulation or permutation, which stand peculiarly related to each other. What are the 
principal errors in orthoepr which careless readers should be cautioned against ? 
What objection is made to the term * improper diphthong,* and what term would you 
substitute for It ? Show that authors are not agreed upon the exact number of sounds 
In the English language. What do you understand by c soft, c hard, g soft, g hard, 
and before what letters are c and g generally soft ? Tabulate the mutes and semi- 
vowels according to their subdivisions. In what position is the letter k always silent ? 
What Is peculiar in the pronunciation of most words beginning with -wk ? What is 
the primapal distinction between a sharp mute and its correapooding fiat ? By what 
name is the former sometimes called, and by what the latter ? State mlly the pnncipal 
imperfections of the English alphabet Give a list of words illustrating the sounds of 
ilie varfahle coosooa&ts. 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 

* Let all the foreign tongues alone. 
Till you can spell and read your own.'— FFalts. 

OsTHOGRAPHY treats of correct Bpelling, or the method 
of foiming ajJOables and words from letters. 

In writing words, two sorts of letters ore used; namely. 
Capitals and small letters. 

Small letters constitute the body of a work.; and fsapitals 
are used for the sake of prominence and distanction. 

Words should begin with capital letters in iJn^ fiollowing 
positions;-^ 

U The first word of a chapter, letter, or an^ writlDg. 
se. The first word of everj disiioct sentenpe. 
3. The first word of ev^ line In poeuy. 
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4. The pronoim I and the interjection O. 

5. AH names of the Deity. 

6. The names of days, months, and festivals. 

7. All proper names, and titles of office or hononn 

8. Adjectives derived from proper names of persons or places. 

9. Any word of particolar importance. 

10. A personified object, when it conveys an idea strictly individual. 

11. The first word of a durect quotation. 

12. The chief words in the titles of books. 

NoTBt— In printing, the titles of booki, and the heads of thdr principal divisions, 
should be capitals throughout ; but when books are merely mentioned, the chief words 
in the titles begin with capitals, and the other letters are small. Proper nouns fre- 
quently haTO capitals throughout. 



Examples. 

(7]t UhutraHon of ^preceding rides on Capitals,) 

In the beginning Otod created the heaven and the earth. And the 
earth was without form and void; and darkness was upon the face of 
the deep. And Uie Spuit of Grod moved upon the face of the waters. 

Sing, ' Live for ever, wondrous King, 
Bom to redeem, and strong to save ; ' 
Sing, * Where, O Death, is now thy sting, 
And where thy victory, Grave ? * 

Gibraltar, a strong fortress south of Spain, was taken by Sir George 
Rooke in the reign of Anne, and has been held by the English to the 
present time. 

Havuig arrived on Christmas, the last Saturday in December, I spent 
the following month in reading of the Beformation, and the Bevolution, 
and also some passages in MiUon's Paradise Lost, and Pope's Essay on 
Man. Solomon says, ' Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty.' 



OP SYLLABLES AND WORDS. 

A syllable is one or more letters, one of which must be a 
vowely pronounced by a single effort of the voice ; as, a, ant, 
blank, 

A word is one or more syllables spoken or written as the 
sign of some idea ; as, horse, horseman, horsemanship. 

In every word there are as many syllables as there are 
distinct vowel sounds, or separate efforts of the voice ; as, 
tri-an^gle^ pen-man'ship, 

' As many vowels as emit a sound. 
So many syllables in words are iomA**^BiightUmd» 
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A word of one syDable is called a MonoofUable; as, man. 
A word of two syllables is called a DissyUaMe\ as, man-age. 
A word of three syllables is called a Trisyllable ; as, man-age-ment 
A word of four or more syllables, a PolysyUahle', as, man-ctge-a-ble. 

Words, have been divided into primitive and derivative, 
and also into simple and compound, 

A primitive word is one that is not formed from any other 
word in the language ; as, king, wise, correct. 

A derivative word is one that is formed from some simpler 
word in the language ; as, kingdom, wisely, connected. 

A simple word is one that is not compounded ; as, glass, 
field, master. 

A compound word is one that is composed of two or more 
simple words joined together, with or without a hyphen ; 
as, glass-house, corn-field, schoolmaster. 



DIVISION OF WORDS INTO SYLLABLES. 

In writing and printing, it is frequently necessary to 
divide words. The following general rules for the separa- 
tion of syllables may be considered safe to follow : — 

1. Divide words as they are corr^c^Zy pronounced ; as, 
gram-mar, fa-tal, tri-an-jgle, in-dic-a-tive. 

2. Divide compound words into the simple words which 
compose them ; as, watch-man, pen-knife, lamp-post. 

3. In derivative words the grammatical terminations and 
prefixes should generally be separated from the primitive 
word; as, touch-ing, great-ly, connect-ed, dis-cOnnect. 



Notes, itC. 

The longest syllable has no more than eight letters* as strength ; and the'longest 
word in Bnglish has no more than eight syllables, as m-cum-pre-Aen'Si'ba-i-^, 

* From low foundations wisely laid. 
The fabric rears its lofty head : 
From A, B, C, thus well instructed. 
We are by gentle steps conducted. 
Until, by-Tarious sounds combined. 
In loord* we speak our hidden mind ; 
Tell to each other what we know. 
And Into social beingi grow,*— Circle qfthe Sci^ncet. 

The word syUdble is derived from the Greek skis, together; and laMn, to take. The 
word implies as many letters as can be taken together with one effoi t of the voice. 

Monosyllable from the Greek monott and MyUable^ which mean ' one syllable.' 
Dissyllable „ tfis, and syllaNe, which mean * two syllables.* 

Trisyllable „ treiSt and stfUable^ which mean * three syllables.* 

Polysyllable „ ptUut^ Md syllable, which mean ' many syllables.* 
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4. When two vowels come togeUier, and both are fully 
sounded, they must be placed in different syllables; as, 
cre-ate, ru-in, re-enter^ cli-ent. 

5. Never divide words of one syllable ; as, speak, through, 
went. 

6. Never separate letters of the same syllable ; as, un- 
fore-known. 

7. The terminations tian^ sioUy ctan, eta/, ciottSf should 
not be divided when forming but one sound; as, no-tion, 
man-sion, Gre-cian, so-cial, gra-cious. 

8. Two consonants forming but one sound, as, cA, ^, ph, 
ng, are never separated ; as, ba-chelor, bro-ther, tro-phy, 
sing-ing. 



SPELLING. 



Correct spelling is the art of forming words by their 
proper letters. 

NoTB_SpelIing onght to be regulated by pronandation, and to some extent this ii 
the caie ; bat It !■ sttl^ect to great irregularities, and no general rules can be given 
that are free from exceptions. Indeed, accuracy in spelling is to be acquired rather by 
constant pracUce in reading, writing from dictation, and copying passages from good 
authors, tlum by the study of written rules^ But to be ignorant of the orth<^raphy of 
such words as are uniformlv spelled and frequently used, is Justly considered disgrace- 
fuL The following geDeral niles may be of servlos to leamen. 

Rule L 

Words of one syllable ending in ( ^ or 9, have these 
consonants double after one vowel, but single after two 
vowels. 



Examples. 



ball bell 

staff stuff 

lass less 



hail heal 

beef grief 

pies knees. 



Exceptions to the RuU. 

(Ending in /WA few words beginning with qu haye U after two 
Yowels ; as, qwU, queH 

(Ending in /y-If, qf, quaff. 

(Ending in *)— ^, has, gas, was, yes, is, his, this, thus, us, quess. 
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EuLE n. 

In words ending in any othet consonant than l,f, or s^ 
the final consonant is not doubled. 



Examples. 



lad 

ram 

man 



lead 
ream 
mean 



lap 
tar 
fat 



leap 
tear 
feeL 



Exceptions to the Rule. 

Addj M, egg, err, inn, odd, bunn, burr, htitt, purr, buzz. 

EuLE m. 

Words ending in silent e lose the e when a syllable be- 
ginning with a vowel is added; but words ending in double 
e retain both. 



lOTQ 

slave 
blame 



Examples. 



loving 
slavish 
blamable 



see 
flee 
agree 



seeing 
fleeing 
agreeable. 



Exceptions to the Rtde. 



Dyeing, singeing, swingeing, and words in oe, as shoeing. Words 
ending in ee or ^e also retain the e before aaa and ahle, to preserve the 
soft sound of c and g ; as, peaceable, coarageons. Words ending in te 
drop the e before ing, and then change the t into y ; as, die, dying.* 



* Several words In which silent e U followed by oMs, are unsettled. By way of illus- 
tration, I shall give nine words as they are spelled in different dictionnries; and, strange 
to say, hi no word of the nine are the dictionaries all agreed in the mode of spelling. 



IOHXSOM'8 



Blamable 

Froreable 

Improvable 

Moveable 

Saleable 

Advisable 

Removable 

ImmovaUe 



Tollable 



WALKXa'S 



Uameable 

provcable 

improveable 

moveable 

saleable 

advisable 

removeable 

immoveable 

tunable 



KMTICK*S 



blamable 

proveable 

improveable 

moveable 

saleable 

advisable 

removable 

immoveable 

tunable 



COLBS'S 



blameable 

proveable 

improveable 

moveable 

salable 

adviseable 

removeable 

immoveable 

tuneable 



RBID'S 


RDLUVAN*S 


wbbstxk's 


blamable 


blamable 


btamable 


provable 
improvable 


provable 
Improvable 


provable 
improvable 


movable 


movable 


movable 


saleable 


saleable 


saleable 


advisable 


advisable 


advisable 


removable 


removable 


removable 


immovable 


immovable 


immovable 


tunable 


tunable 


tunable 



Respecting the prec«dlug word*, it will be seen on inspectinn, that in Reld's, Sulli- 
van*!, and Webster's dictionaries, the silent « is in almost every initauce dropped; i' 
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Rule IV. 

Words ending in silent e do not lose the e when a syllable 
is added beginning with a consonant 



Examples. 



pale 
care 
tame 



paleness 
careless 
tamely 



hope 

manage 

improve 



hopeful 

management 

improvement 



Exceptions to the Rule. 

Duly, tmfyt whotfy, awfult wisdom^ hatred, nursling, argumenL In 
judgement, abridgement, and acknowledgement, the e is nsu^j omitted, 
bat without reason. 

Rule V. 

Words ending in y preceded by a consonant change the 
y into t when a syllable is added ; but the y is not changed 
when preceded by a voweL 



Examples. 



holy 
glory 



holier 
glorious 



joy 

buy 



joyful 
buyer 



Exceptions to the Rule. 



The y is retained when followed by ing or iah, that t may not be 
doubled; as cry, crying^ baby, babyish. The y is also retained in dry, 
sly, ehy, before ly or ness ; as, dryly, dryness, slyly, &c. Ty is changed 
into te when oua is added; as, plenty, plenteous. Daify, gaily, gaiety^ 
are exceptions to the latter pan of the rule. 

Rule VI. 

Words ending in II generally drop one I before nessy less^ 
ly, fid ; but words ending in any other doable consonant 
retain the doable letter before these terminations. 

Examples. 



full 


fulness 


stiff 


stiffness 


skUl 


skilless 


pass 


passless 


dull 


dully 


odd 


oddly 


will 


wilful 


bliss 


blissful 



Walker*s and Coles's the e is in most cases retained ; In Jcdmson's the « is ofieuer 
dropped than retained ; and fn Bntiok's it is oitener retained than dropped. 

' — <n, in the dictionaries by Johnson, Walker, Batick, Ash, Jones, and Robinson, 
>KeaUe ; while in those by SuUivan. Webster, and Nnttall, the same word la 
-MWr. In Bald's dictionary it is written both ways, tttable, aheabU. 
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Exceptions, 
lUnesa, shrillness, stillness, smallness, fiUness,* 



EULE YII. 

Words of one syllable ending in a single consonant pre- 
ceded by a single vowel, double that consonant when a 
syllable is added beginning with a vowel ; but the consonant 
is not doubled if preceded by two vowels. 



fit 

rob 

sin 



Examples. 



fitted 

robber 

sinned 



steam 



rain 



steamer 
sleeping 
rained 



Exceptions to the Rule. 

Final x is never doubled; as tax, taxed. The / in wool, though pre- 
ceded by two vowels, is doubled before en; woollen. 



EuLB vnL 

Words of more than one syllable, ending in a single con- 
sonant preceded by a single vowel, and having the accent 
on the last syllable, double the final consonant when a syl- 
lable is added beginning with a vowel. 



Examples. 



begin 

commit 

entrap 



beginner 

committed 

entrapped 



compel 

refer 

unrig 



compelled 

referred 

nnrigged 



* Lexicographers are generally agreed that words ending in U should drop 6ne / be- 
fore less and fy, to prevent three letters of the same kind meeting together ; but they 
are at variance respecting the dropping of an / before ness andyW. Ijie following six 
words are given as they are spelled in different dictionaries :— 



lOHNSON'S 


WALKBR*il 


KNTIOK'fl 


COLBS'S 


HBID*8 


SULLrVAM'S 


wbbstbr's 


talness 

smallness 

cbflness 

stillness 

dulness 

fulness 


talness 

smallness 

chilness 

stillness 

dulness 

fulness 


talness 

smallness 

chilness 

stillness 

dulness 

ftilness 


taliness 

smallness 

chillness 

stillness 

dullness 

fulness 


taliness 

smallness 

chillness 

stillness 

dulness 

fulness 


taliness 

smallness 

chilness 

stillness 

dullness 

fulness 


taliness 

smallness 

chillness 

stUlness 

dullness 

fulness 



It Is inconsistent to drop one / in talness, chilness, fulness ; and to retain U in small' 
n«ss, stillness, dullness. 

S 
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Exceptions to the Rule, 

When, on taking an a£Bx, the accent is thrown back from the last 
syllable, the final consonant should not be doubled; as prefer', 
preference. 



Rule IX. 

In words not having the accent on the last syllable, the 
final consonant should remain single before an additional 
syllable. 



visit 
limit 
offer 



Examples. 



visiting 
limited 
offerest 



general 
gallop 
' garden 



generalize 

galloping 

gardener 



Exceptions to the Rule. 

Several words not having the accent on the last syllable usually double 
the final consonant (though perhaps improperly), particularlv words 
ending in 7, «, andjp: as, travel, traveller ; biaSf biassed; worship, wot' 
slupp&i. Some writers, however, prefer writing these words with a 
single consonant according to the general rule; as, traveler, biased, 
worshiped.* 



* * We observe in all authors, baUotting, bevelling^ leveOed^ iraveUed^ cancelled, 
revetting^ rivalling^ vforshtppedy worshipper, avpareiled, etabowdledt libeUing, and 
many others, in which the last consonant is doubled, in opposition to one of the oldest 
and bect-eitablished rules in the language. Nouns formed lh>m such verbs should be 
written with a single consonant, anjewaert traveler, worshiper. Sec* — Webster. 

* The accent not bein^ on the syllable to which the addition is made, there is no 
danger of mispronunciation, and therefore it is bad spelling to write betuffiOed and 
bigotted; theproper orthography is dm^^etf.d^o^ecf. If indcwd, in particular instances, 
custom has fixed the contrary practice, nothing is recommended against it : we must 
write biassed instead of biased, worshipper instead of worshiper, travetUng instead of 
traveling, &c.^— Smart, 

* Dr. Lowth has justly remarked, that an error frequently takes place in the words 
worshipping, counselling, &c., which, haying the accent on the first syllable, ought to 
be written worshiping, counseling, &fi. An ignorance of this rule has led many to 
write bigoUed for bigoted, and from this spelling has frequently arisen a (Use pronun- 
dation; but no letter seems to be more frequently doubled improperly than /. Why we 
should write l&elUng, levelling, revelling, and yet qjft^ring, tt^lBMtig, reasoning, I am 

-totally at a lots to detennine.'— IFafiter. 
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The following is a list of words which doable the final 
consonant on ts&ing an affix or syllable beginning with a 
vowel. 

Rbmauc 1 — All Terbs, without exception, which double the final consonant in the 
prcMDt participle, double the consonant before est and 'eth in the second and third 
persons of the present tense indicatiye mood, and also before ed in the past tense of 
regular verbs. Thus :— 

Admit admitting admittest admitteth admitted ... Reg. yerb. 
Begin beginning begtnnest beginneth — ... Irreg. verb. 

Remark 8.— Words of one syllable are omitted from the following list, as they almost 
iuTariably double the final consonant when preceded by a single yowel» on taking an 
augment beginning with a Towel. Thus : — 



Clip clipping 


clippest 


cllppeth cli 


pped clipper 


Sin sinning 


sinnest 


sinneth sinned sinner 


abet 


bestir 


dispel 


fulfil 


patrol 


transmit 


abhor 


bestud 


distU 


handsel 


permit 


trepan 


abat 


cabal 


embar 


immit 


prefer 


unbar 


aoqoit 


commit 


embed 


impel 


propel 


unclog 


admit 


compel 


emit 


incur 


rebel' 


unfit 


allot 


concur 


enrol 


infer 


rebut 


unman 


annnl 


conf&r 


enthral 


instal 


recal 


unpeg 


appal 


control 


entrap 


instil 


recur 


unpin 


aver 


coquet 


equip 


inter 


refer 


unrig 


bedim 


debar 


excel 


japan 


refit 


unrip 


bedrop 


defer 


expel 


kidnap 


regret 


unrol 


befit 


demur 


extol 


occur 


remit • 


unship 


begin 


deter 


forbid 


omit 


repel 


unstop 


beset 


disannul 


forestal 


outstrip 


submit 


unwit 


besot 


disinter 

• 


forget 


outwit 


transfer 


upset 



A list of words in which the final consonant is doubled 
by some authors, and retained single by others, on taking a 
termination beginning with a voweL 



apparel 


carol 


duel 


grovel 


quarrel 


shrivel 


baUot 


cavil 


embowel 


jewel 


ravel 


snivel 


benefit 


chisel 


enamel 


level 


revel 


tinsel 


berel 


combat 


gallop 


libel 


rival 


travel 


bigoi 


counsel 


gambol 


marvel 


rivel 


unbias 


bias 


cudgel 


gossip 


marshal 


rivet 


unravel 


cancel 


drirel 


gravel 


model 


shovel 


worship 



KoTKr->As these words have not the accent on the last syllable, it is more consistent 
to ratain the oonaonant single; but custom has fixed the contrary practice In seyeral 
of than* 
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ADDITIONAL BEMARKS ON SPELLING. 

1. The letters «, jy q, v, «?, a:, are never doubled, nor tlie 
letter a, except in some proper names ; as, Isaac, Baal. 

2. The letter q must be followed by two vowels at least, 
the first of which is always u ; as, quick, quench, queen, 

3. The letter k is now omitted after c at the end of words 
of more than one syllable ; as music, not musick. Except 
in compound words, as gaasing^stock ; some proper names, as 
Patrick, Brunswick ; and a few other words, as buUock, 
hillock, ransack, barrack, hemlock, shamrock. 

4. Ill words containing the vowels ei or ie, the i generally 
comes first after I, but the e x^omes first after c ; as, believe^ 
receive. 

5. Words ending in er generally retain the e before the 
r when a syllable is added : as, reference, from refer. Except 
hindrance, remembrance, monstrous, disastrous. 

6. In most words ending in our, there is a tendency to 
omit the u ; as, error for errour, tumor for tumour, rigor 
for rigour, &c. 

7. Compound words in which the hyphen is used, retain 
the orthography of the simple words which compose them ; 
as, all-wise, fmUeyed, &c. 

8. Most words ending in II, when compounded without a 
hyphen, are still unsettled.* 

* 

* In such word as /a//, caU, hitl^ &c., when taken into composition, sometimes one 
/ is dropped, and sometimes both are retained. The following words are given as they 
«re written iii different dictionaries : — 

Johnson's windfisll downfal recall miscal downhill dunghil 

Wallter's U 11 11 1 1 1 

Reid's II 1 11 11 11 11 

SuUivan's li 11 11 11 U 11 

Webster's U 11 11 11 U 11 

Ash's 11 11 11 1 1 1 

Robinson's 11 111 11 11 

KuttaU's 11 11 U 11 U 11 

That some regular principle on this point should be adopted is very desirable ; uni- 
formly to retain the double letter at tlie end of such words seems to be the most 
consistent. The word fiUL however, when taken into composition, generally drops one 
/, as wiU be jeen in the following words from the same dictioiuuries :— 



Johnson's 


handful 


usefiil 


dutiful 


hopeful 


sinfUl 


doubtful 


Walker's 














Reid's 














Sullivan's 














Webster's 














Ash's 














Robinson's 














Nuttall's 
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The following words are, or used to be, sometimes spelled 
dififerently. That form which is preferred is placed first. 



accessory 


accessary 


0) 


height 


highth 


accoant 


accompt 




hindrance 


hinderance 


ancient 


antient 




inflection 


inflexion 


apostasy 


apostacy 




leaven 


leven 


artisan 


artizan 




licorice 


liquorice 


basin 


bason 


C) 


loadstone 


lodestone 


bodice 


boddice 




mattress 


mattrass 


brasier 


brazier 




merchandise 


merchandize 


chameleon 


caineleon 




mistletoe 


misseltoe 


chemist 


chymist 


(•) 


negotiate 


negociate 


chemistry 


chymistry 




phial 


vial O 


cheerful 


chearful 




plaster 


plaister 


chestnut 


chesnut 




potato 


potatoe 


dder 


cyder 




recognise 


recognize 


cipher 


cypher 




reflection 


reflexion 


connection 


connexion 


o 


resin 


rosin 


contemporary 


cotemporary (*) 


sceptic 


skeptic 


cmm 


crumb 




secrecy 


secresy 


crystal 


chrystal 




Serjeant 


sergeant 


despatch 


dispatch 




show 


shew 


dexterous 


dextrous 


ft 


siphon 


syphon 


ecstasy 


extasy 




simp 


syrup 


enclose 


inclose 




sponge 


spunge 


entire 

t 


Intire 




steadfast 


stedfast 


expense 


expence 




surname 


simame 


fagot 


faggot 




sycamore 


sicamore 


fantasy 


phantasy 




sylvan 


silvan 


farther 


' further 




tyro 


tiro 


farthest 


furthest 




verdigris 


verdigrease 


gimbler .. 


gimlet 




villain 


villan 


gray 
gaily 


g«y 




visor 


vizor 


gayly 




Welsh 


Welch 


gulf 


gulph 




wizard 


wisard 


gypsy 


gipsy 


o 


woo 


wo 



<>) The second form of this word is, perhaps, more usual, but the first is more in 
acocnrdanoe with its etymology, from the Frencn accetBohre or the Li^ia accetsorhu. 

(*) The second form is often used ; bat, as the word is derived from the French 
ftoimbe, the first form is the correct one. 

J>) Webster considers both modes of spelling erroneous, and writes chimist, 
mistnr. 

(^) The second form is more in accordance with the Latin spelling eormexiot but the 
first form shows its immediate formation from the English rerb to connect. In like 
uumner the word ii^lectkm corresponds with the verb it^ctt and rtfiection with the 
rerb rifled ; but the word oomj^xion has no such verb as complect in correspondence 
with it, and is therefore properly written with x, 
(*) The first has a slight etymological preference, but custom is in favour of the 



(6) This word being derived from Egvptian^ the first form is the correct one. 
(') The second is used mostly in the figarative sense, as the viaU qf wrath ; the first 
wbai we literally mean a small bottle. 
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EXERCISES. 

No. 1, 

Tell the reason for putting each capital in tkefoihwing sentences. 

Hindostan is one of the earliest British possessions. The name is 
from the Persian hindoo, which means black, and stan, a country i thus 
meaning the conntry of the blacks. The Hindoos are darker than the 
Persians. Some say it is from Indus and stan^ meaning the country of 
the Indus. 

Crossing the Atlantic in the steam-ship City of Bristol, we arriTed 
at New York on Christmas Day, 25th of December. 

* Him the Ammonite 

Worshipp'd in Babba and her watery plain. 
In Argob and in Basan, to the stream 
Of utmost Amon. Nor content wiih such 
Audacious neighbourhood, the wisest heart 
Of Solomon he led by fraud to build 
His temple right against the temple of God 
On that opprobrious hilU' — Milton, 

No. 2. 
Put capitals in the proper places in t^foUounng. 

the english laws punish vice; the Chinese do more, they reward 
virtue. 

in new Zealand the spring commences in the middle of august; sum- 
mer in december; autumn in march; and winter in July, this interest- 
ing country contains 95,000 square miles. 

o my friend, i entreat thee to remember the maxim, * delay not tiU 
to-morrow what can be done to-day.* 

* canst thou, o partial sleep! give thy repose 
to the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude; 
and in the calmest and the stillest night, 
with all appliances and means to boot, 
deny it to a king? then happy low, lie down I 
uneasy lies the head that wears a crown *'^Shakspeare, 

No. 3. 

Divide the following words into syllables, 

Earopean, chaos, deplorable, confusion, original, envious, Bussian, 
language, mother, attend, parent, digging, illegal, cooling, suspicion, 
phthisic, condescend, Alexander, renovation, Victoria, covetousness, 
tenor, righteousness, civility, critic, consciousness, amicable, beginner, 
botaniciJ, comprehension, foliage, figurative, grammarian, juvenile, 
personification, freeing, peaceable, permission, celestial, abstract, duel, 
secondaiy, galvanism. 
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Ko.4. • 

Write down the primitwta finm which ^faUowing wordi are derived. 

Confident, happiness, daily, pltifal, eariTing, gracious, parity, change- 
able, awfnl, witty, connected, skilfdl, oddly, earelessnesB, ratable, forcible, 
raging, tmly, pitied, merriest, pitiless, dying, preferable, attendant, 
bleating, worthy, knavish, datifnl, coercible, prosecation, permission, 
deplorable, wisdom, simplify, alteration, central, definition, allegation, 
corpulent, cessation, execntor, popnlons, prophecy, TigoronsL 

No. 5. 

Form two derivative words from each of thefoBowtHg, 

Sin, mercy, fly, heal, babe, grief, steal, blame, stifi; agree, force, slare, 
sense, cease, manage, prove, peace, tame, strength, prefer, grace, day, 
fancy, say, shrub, lei^, skUl, whip, worship, seal, travd, roll, centre, 
move, site, expose, threat, pervert, dance, forge, place, ease, deceive, 
duty, ready, delay, rude, globe, pale, lodge, merry, die, visit. 

No. 6, 

A^ thefaUowing terminations to the words which are opposite to them 

respectively. 

Add ing — judge, lud, obey, tune, agree, begin, rove, worship. 
„ ous — bile, grace, melody, joy, virtue, grieve, plenty, nitre. 
„ ness — like, blue, stifi; careless, tall, full, ill, feeble. 
„ able — pay, cure, remove, change, agree, value, derive, taste. 
^ ful — awe, joy, bliss, woe, will, duty, skill, rue. 
M ed — rib, fade, stufi; hoof, age, crag, wing, study. 
„ hf^-* easy, chUl, dry, ready, cool, true, bristle, whole. 
M meni — judge, entice, agree, manage, lodge, retire, move, engage. 
» amee'^ rid, guide, avenge, defy, huder, vary, cumber, pursue. 

No. 7. 

Put die following passage ofthel^A century into modem orthography » 

'As the sounde of a good instrumente styrreth the hearears, and 
moneth muche delite, so a deare soundyng voice comforteth muche our 
deintie eares with muche sweet meldie, and causeth vs to allowe the 
matter rather for the reporters sake, then the reporter for the matters 
sake. Demosthenes therefore, that famouse oratonr, being asked what 
was the duefest point in al oratorio, gaue the chiefe and onely praise to 
pronunciation; being demaunded what was the seconde, and the thirde, 
he stil made answere, pronunciation, and would make none other 
answere till they lefte askyng, declarying hereby that arte without 
vtterannce can dooe nothyng, vtterannoe without arte can dooe right 
muche.' — Dr. WHson. 

No. 8. 

Modernise the spelling of the following passage. 
* And zee scfanll undiivtonde that whan men comen to Jemaalem her* 

••their.' 
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first pilgiymage is toihe chirche of the Holy Sepnlcr wher onre Lord 
was buiyed, that is with oute the cytee on the north syde. Bat it is 
now enclosed in with the ton wall. And there is a fall fair chirche all 
rowndt and open above, and covered with leed. And on the west sjde 
is a fair toor and an high for belles strongly made. And in the myddes 
of the chirche is a tabernacle as it wer a lytyll hows, made with a low 
lityll dore; and that tabernacle is made in maner of a half a compas 
right cariposely and richely made of gold and azare and othere riche 
c(3oares, full nobelyche made. And in the ryght side of that tabernacle 
is the sepalcre of oare Lord. And the tabernacle is viij fote long and 
y fote wyde, and xj fote in heghte.' — Sir John Mandeoitle, 

NoTB.— For a collection of dictation exercises on the rules, and other exercises in 
spelling, see a small work by the author, entitled * The Spelling and Dictation Lesson 
Book.' Fublishedby Longman & Co. 



QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

What is that part of grammar called which treats of nulling? What two sorts of 
letters are used in writing words? When should c^>itai letters be used ? Define a 
pliable. A word. By what rule can you tell the number of syllables in a word ? 
What is a word of one syllable called? Of two syllables ? Of three syllables ? Of 
four or more syllables ? 

How have words been dlTided? What is a primitive word ? A derivative word ? 
A simple word ? A compound word ? Repeat the rules for the division of words 
into syllables. 

What is correct spelling ? How is accuracy in spelling to be acquired ? Are the 
general rules for spelling free from exceptions ? Repeat Rule L and state the excep- 
tions. Repeat Rule II. with the exceptions. Rule III. with exceptions. Rule IV. 
with exceptions. Rule V. with exceptions. Rule VI. with exceptions. Rule VIL 
with exceptions. Rule VIII. with exceptions. Rule IX. with exceptions. 

Repeat the dissyllabic words which double the final consonant on taking an affix 
beginning with a voweL Repeat the words in which the final consonant is sometimes 
doubled, though not accented on the last syllable. What are the additional remarks on 
spelling ? Give a list of words that are, or used to be, sometimes spelled differently. 
What is the derivation of the word syllable ? Monosyllable ? Dissyllable ? Trisyl- 
lable? Polysyllable? 



ETYMOLOGY. 

That part of grammar which treats of words is called 
Etymology or Analogy. It consists of three divisions or 
parts; namely: — 

Classification, 
* Inflection^ 
Derivation. 

ON CLASSIFICATION. 

In order to facilitate the knowledge and uses of grammar, 
words are divided into classes or kinds, called parts of 
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speecli,; every word in the language being redacible to 
some particular class. 

Great diversity of opinion prevails with respect to the 
number of those classes or parts of speech ; some gram- 
marians reckoning only three, some four, some six, some 
seven, some eight, some nine, some ten, and others twelve. 

The following table exhibits the several systems of 
classification: — 



m.o93 


tTB.OV4 


ns« ow 6 


STS. ov7 


STS.0iP8 


STS. or 9. 


STS. 0* 10 


STS.0V1S 


Noons 


Noam 


Nouns 


Noons 


Noons 


Articles 


Articles 


Articles 


Vertat 


Qualitici 
VertM 


Pronoons 


A<Ucctlm 


AiUecUtes 


Noons 


Nouns 


Nouns 


Pntidci 


VertM 


Pronoani 


Pronoons 


A4jectlYes 


A^JectiTCS 


A^ectiTM 




ParUclM 


AdTerbs 


Verba 


Verbs 


Pronoons 


Pronouns 


Pronouns 






PreiKMitiMis 
C(»OuacU«tt 


Adverbs 


Adverbs 


Verbs 


Verbs 


R«l&tiTes 






Prepositions 
GainnnctlMis 


Prepositions 


AdTerbs 


Psrtlelplcs 


Verbs 








ConionctiooB 


Prepositions 
Conjunctions 


Adverbs 


Participles 










Intsrjectiant 


Conjunctions 


Auxiliaries 












Interjections 


Adverbs 














Inteijectians 


Preposition! 

Conjunctions 

Inte^ectioas 



NOTBS. 

1. The noun and verb are said to be the only essential parts of speech $ the others 
being added only for convenience, despatch, or ornament. 

2. under the word 'particles' were included all those small words now generally 
known by the names of prepositions, conjunctions, articles, ftc. 

8. In the systems of three and six parts of speech, the class called * Nouns ' con- 
sisted of two distinct divisions; namely, 'Nouns Substantive* and * Nouns Ad- 
jective.* 

4. In the system of eight parts of speech, articles are included in a4iective8, and 
participles in verbs. 

REMARKS ON CLASSIFICATION. 

There is flome difficulty in detennining which of the preceding 
systems of classification is the best, but probably the most complete 
classification of any, as well as the most convenient for practical pur- 
poses, is the distribution of words Into ten classes. 

The true principle of classification seems to be, not a reference to 
essential differences in the primitive meaning of words, nor to their 
form, which is a most fallacious criterion, but to the manner in which 
they are at present employed, or rather the offices which they severally 
perform in a sentence. 

Proceeding upon this principle, participles, articles, and interjections 
are entitled to a separate classification, inasmuch as they have properties 
peculiar to themselves. 

By some writers the participle is classed with the verb, and treated 
as part of it ; but if the nature and present use of each be carefully 
considered, it will be seen that there is sufficient difierence between 
them to warrant a separate classification. Thus, a verb varies its 
termination to agree with a noun, but a participle does not A verb 
signifies action, but not quality; a participle signifies action and 
quality combined. A verb can of itself form both a copula and 
predicate of a proposition, but a participle cannot A verb and noup 
can form a sentence, but a participle and noun cannot A senten 
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may be complete without a participle, bnt it cannot be complete with- 
out a verb. A participle is of a mixed nature, participating the 
properties of the verb, the adjective, and the noun ; but the verb is of 
a single and pure nature, simplj denoting action or affirmation. 

It must not be supposed that because participles are derived from 
verbs, thej are therefore verbs. Derivative words are not always of 
the same part of speech as their primitives. Take the following ex- 
amples : — 

gold — golden 
wise — wisely 
love ' loving 

The adjective ' golden ' is derived from ' gold,' yet they are different 
parts of speech. The adverb 'wisely' is derived from * wise,* yet they 
are different parts of speech. So also is the participle ' loving ' derived 
from * love,' yet they are different parts of speech. There is as much 
reason for asserting that * loving ' is of a different class from < love ' as 
there is for saying that * golden ' is of a different class from * gold,' or 
* wisely ' from • wise.* 

Some writers class all participles with adjectives, but this theory also 
is incorrect. Participles certainly express qualities like adjectives, but, 
in addition to this, they have other properties which adjectives have 
not Participles govern the objective case, but adjectives do not. 
Adjectives simply describe the qualities of nouns, but participles per- 
form a double office. Like verbs, they express action or being, and 
denote time ; and, like adjectives, they describe or relate to the nouns of 
which they describe the action or being. 

It is convenient also to consider the articles as a separate pan of 
speech from the adjective. Formerly the articles and certain adjec- 
tives probably had the same or similar meanings, bat in the present 
refined state of the language there is a marked distinction in the parti- 
cuhur use of the articles, si^cient to entitle them to a separate classi- 
fication. Accordingly we find that, in a vast majority of English 
grammars, they are made a separate part of speech. Besides, no 
practical advantage would be gained by rejecting their separate clasai- 
fication. And some of those grammarians who rank them as ad- 
jectives own that there is something peculiar about them, and teU us 
that ' articles are adjectives of a peculiar kind.' 

Belatives should not be classed separately from pronouns, because 
they themselves are pronouns both in u^e and meaning ; neither should 
the auxiliaries be classed separately from verbs, because they themselves 
are verbs, having number and person to agree with a nominative case. 

Accordingly we find that a large proportion of respectable angora 
divide words into ten classes. The following granmiars are some of 
those which contain this classification: — 

Crombie*8 Granniar. Andrew's Grammar. 

Acb't ,, Walker'ff ^ 

SutclUR's ,, Knowlet's „ 

Brown's „ Pullea's ,. 

Kirkbam's „ Davis's 

Bullen's „ Waddle's I^ 

Sabjine's „ Grant's 

Smith's „ Beattie's 



veral of those grammarians also who divide words into nine or 
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eight cla8M% makt the paiticiplea * disCinct clasft The fdlowing 
graznmaES oostaia such a classification : — 

Ward*s Graauaar. 
Harrison's ,, 
Fenning's „ 
Greenwood's „ 
Dilworth*! „ 
Graham's *, 
Wynne's „ 

A great majoritjr of those who diyide words into nine classes, and all 
of those who ditide them into ten or twelve classes, make the articles 
a s^aratfi part of speech. 



DEFINITIONS OF THE FAETS OP SPEECH. 

(a) An Abticle is a small word prefixed to a noun to limit 

its signification ; the articles are a^ an, and the. 

(b) A Noun is the name of a person, place, or thing, or 

that of which we have any notion ; as, man^ field, 
orange, duty, truth, 

(c) An Aldjectiye is a word added to a noun or pronoun 

to express. its quality, state^ or number ; as, a happy 
man, she is cold, four oranges. 

(d) A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun to pre- 

vent the too frequent repetition of the same noun ; 
as, the boy has loug lessons, and he learns them well. 

(e) A Verb is a word which expresses aeticHi, affirmation, or 

which asks a question ; as^ the man walks, I stand, 
does he read ? 

(/) A Participle is a word derived from a verb, and 
partakes of the nature both of the verb and the 
adjective, denoting a quality with time; as, a king 
loving his subjects is a loving king. That written 
letter is well written. 

{g) An Aldverb is a word which modifies a verb, a parti- 
ciple, an adjective, or another adverb ; as, he reads 
correctly, his exercises are well written, he is very 
attentive, and he draws remarh(d>ly well. 



ia) Article, fyom the Latin artieuiust a little joint. 

Ih) Noun, from women^ a name. 

Ic) Adjective, from a4Jtaua, added to. 

ui) Pronoun, from pro^ for j and nomen, a name* 

le) Verb, from verbufn^ a word. 

(f) Participle, from partMpo^ I participate. 

(jg) Adverb, from ad, to ) and perbumt a word. 
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(k) A Preposition is a word placed before a noun op pro- 
noun, to show the relation which some other word 
in the sentence bears to it ; as, a map of the world, 
a deliverance /rom danger, speak to me. 

{{) A Conjunction is a word which joins words, clauses, 
or sentences together; as, the boy and his sister 
called, but they delayed not. 

(j) An Interjection is a word thrown in to denote some 
sadden emotion of the mind ; as, oh I you have hurt 
me ; alcts I I fear for my life. 



EXEMPLIFICATION OF THE PRECEDING DEFINITIONS. 

Example 1. 

(Note. — The following example contains all the parts of speech.) 

A good man lives virtaoosly and goes to heaven ; oh ! he is eternally 
blessed. 

A an article limiting man 

Good an adjective showing what sort of man 

Man a noan a name of a person 

Lives a verb expressing action 

Virtuonsly an adverb showing how he lives 

And a conjunction joining two clauses 

Goes a verb expressing action 

To a preposition relating * goes ' to * heaven ' 

Heaven a noun a name of a place 

Oh ! an interjection spoken with emotion 

He a pronoun used instead of man 

Is a verb expressing affirmation 

Eternally an adverb modifying * blessed ' 

Blessed • a participle relating to ' he ' 

Example 2. 

* Sole partner and sole part of all these joys, 
Dearer thyself than all, needs must the power 
That made us, and for us this ample world, 
Be infinitely good/ 



(A) Preposition, from pr<e, before ; and^ptuitust placed. 
(0 Conjunction, from con, together; andiimf o, I Join. 
U) Inteijeetion, firom Mert between ; andjaciot I tlirow. 

NoTK.— By some authors nouns are called substantives ; articles are called fwe- 
''otifw ; adjectives are cidled aOnowu ; and interjections are called etttiamaUout, 



See def. (a) 


tf 


(0 


It 


(4) 


» 


(e) 


n 


(9) 


ti 


(0 


>» 


(e) 


91 


(*) 


n 


(*) 


t* 


U) 


99 
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91 


(0 


11 


(?) 


II 
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Sole 


an adjective 


The 


an article 


Partner 


a noun 


Power 


a nonn 


And 


a conjunction 


That 


a pronoun 


Sole 


an adjective 


Made 


a verb 


Fart 


a noun 


Us 


a pronoun 


Of 


a preposition 


And 


a conjunction 


All 


an adjectiye 


For 


a preposition 


These 


an adjective 


Us 


a pronoun 


Joys 


a nonn 


This 


an adjectiye 


Deiurer 


an adjectiye 


Ample 


an adjectiye 


Thyself 


a pronoun 


World 


a noun 


Than 


a conjunction 


Be 


a verb 


All 


an adjectiye 


Infinitely 


an adverb 


Needs 


an adverb 


Good 


an adjectiye 


Most 


ayerb 
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All the parts of speech are exhibited on this page, and 
the pupil should notice the office and use of each. 



VerU 

Follow 
Beceiye 
Bender 
Build 



Nouns Prepositions A4]ectiTe8 

with all 

from tried 

assistance to weaker 

hopes on solid 



peace 
adyice 



Nouns 

men 
friends 
creatures 
foundations 



Nouns 


Verbs 


Participles 


Prepositions 


Nouns 


Tea 


is 


brought 


firom 


China 


Silk 


• 

IS 


spun 


by 


worms 


Wool 


is 


shorn 


from 


sheep 


Leather 


• 

IS 
Pronouns 


made 


of 


skins 


intaijecUons 


Verbs 


Prepositions 


Pronouns 


AlasI 


I 


feel 


for 


yon 
her 


Oht 


he 


departed 


from 


Ah! 


you 


laughed 


at 


me 


IiOl 


she 
Verbs 


comes 


to 
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You 


write 


carefully 


and 


correctly 
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speak 


civilly 
slowly 


but 


truthfully 


They 


lead 


and 


distinctly 


We 


goyem 


firmly 


yet 


mildly 



Articles Nouns Verbs Nouns Preposititnu Nouns 

The bee collects honey from flowers 

A cat kills mice by night 

An owl likes retirement by day 

The window admits light into rooms 
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QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

What if that part of grammar called which treats of words? Into what tectioDs 
may it be divided? Vfhy are words divided into classes ? ' What diversity of opinion 
prevails respecting the dassiflcation of words ? Mention the several parts of speech, 
taking them as three, four, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, and twelve. Which arc said 
to be the only essential parts of speech? Why are the other parts added? What 
kind of words were included under the term * particles ? * What two kinds of words 
were sometimes included under the term * nouns ? * What classification of words 
seems to be the most complete? What is the true principle of classification? In 
what respects do participles differ from verbs ? Does it follow that because participles 
are derived from verbs, they are tlierefore verbs ? In what respects do participles 
diflhr from a4i«ctives? Give a retson for retaining articles as a separate part of 
speech? Why should not relatives be classed separately from pronouns? Why 
should not the auxiliaries be classed separately from verbs ? Name some of those 
authors who h&ve divided words into ten classes ? Do any of those authors who 
divide words into eight or nine daases, make participles a distinct class ? Do many 
authors mak^ the articles a distinct class ? Define a noun ? an article ? a pronoun ? 
an adijective ? a verb ? a participle ? an adverb ? a preposition ? a conjunction ? an 
inteijection ? Give the derivation of each ? 



OF THE ARTICLES. 

The ardcles, though fewest in number, occur more fre- 
quently than many of the other parts of speech. They 
are prefixed to nouns to limit their meanings — that is, to 
show that the nouns are not to be taken in a general sense. 

Articles are of two kinds, definite and indefinite. 

The is called definite, because it defines the noun — that 
is, it points out some particular thing of the kind; as, 
^Lend me the book,' meaning some particular book. 

A Qt an is called indefinite, because it does not denote 
any particular one of the kind ; as, ' Lend me a book/ 
meaning any book. 

A and an are not two separate articles, bat different forms for 
the same article ; which of these forms is to be used, depends 
npon the word foUowiog them. Both forms are retained for the 
' sake of euphony. 

A is used — 

1. Before a consonant ; as, a pear, a shitting. 

S. Before the long sound of v ; as» a unit, a eiilogj. 
3. Before the word one ; as, a one-pound note. 

An is used — 

1. Before a Towel ; as, an apple, an orange. 

2. Before a silent A ; as, an hour, an herb.* 

3. Before h sounded when the 1 

accent is on the second syl- ^as, an historical fact, 
lable ; J 



* For a lift of worda beginning with silent *, tea Orthoepy* page 56. 
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A nonn, without an article, is generally taken in its 
widest or most general sense ; as, knowledge is proper for 
man — ^that is, for all mankind. 

Notes. 

1. The nature of both articles is to limit the signification of the 
noon. The indefinite article limits it to one thing of the kind, bat 
leaves it uncertain which one; the definite article limits it to some 
particnlar thing or things, but does not restrict the number. 

2. The indefinite article is definite in respect to number, being used 
before nouns in the singular number only ; but the definite article is 
indefinite in this respect, being used before nouns both in the singular 
and plural. 

3. Proper nouns, the names of virtnes and vices, and nouns taken 
in then: widest sense, do not take articles before them ; as, * XcMu2oit 
is. a fine citj.' * Prudence is commendable.' * Time is precious.* 
Incept when the proper noun is used as common, or when a common 
noun is understood ; as, * He is the Nelson of the day,' that is, he is a 
great * hero ; ' the (riyer) Severn. 

QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

For what purpoie are articles Joined to nouns ? How many kinds of articles are 
tbwe ? Wliy is *tke* called definite ? V/hj is * a * or *an* called indefinite ? Are 
*a* and *aH* to be considered separate articles? Wbj are both forms retained? 
When is a used, and when is on ? In what sense is a noun without an article to be 
taken ? In what respect do both articles agree ? In what respect is the indefinite 
article definite? Is the definite article Indefinite in any respect? What kind of 
noona do not take articles before them, and what are the ezceptxuia ? 



OF NOUNS- 



The word Noun means ' name ; ' the names of all per- 
sons, places, or things, are nouns ; the name of anything 
that we can think o^ or talk o( is a noun ; the name of 
anything that we can see, hear, taste^ smel^ or feel, is a 
noun. A noun can make sense of itself and can stand by 
itself; as, *goldy* ^ truths* * death.* A noun may also be 
known by its answering to any of the following questions, 
What is its name ? What are you reading of? What are 
yon speaking of? What are you thinking of? Nouns are 
more numerous than any other class of words. 

DIEFEKENT KINDS OP NOUNS. 

Nouns have been divided by grammarians in various 
ways; thus: — 
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Into Proper and Common* 

„ Concrete „ Abstract 

,» Simple „ Compound 

„ Radical „ Derived 

„ Material „ Immaterial 

„ Natural „ Artificial 

„ Personal „ Neuter 

Besides these general divisions, common nouns include 
several particular classes ; namely, Collective^ Participial^ 
Generic, Specific^ Relative^ Diminutive. y 

PROPER AND COMMON NOUNS. 

A F&OPSR noun is the name of an individual, place, or 
thing, which distinguishes it from others of 
the same class or species ; as, George, London^ 
Severn, 

A CoHHOK noun is a name that can be applied to a whole 
class of the same kind or species ; as, town^ 
boy^ river. 

Notes. 

1. The word * town ' is common, because it can be applied to many 
places — it is a term common to aU towns ; but the word * London ' is 
proper, because it is the name of a particular place, and distinguishes it 
from all other places — it is a name that cannot be applied to all towns. 
In tiie same manner the name * boy * can be applied to ereiy one of that 
class — it is a term common to all youths of that sex ; but the name 
Gteorge is the name of a particular individual, and cannot be applied to 
all boys — it distinguishes one person from others of the same sex, or 
one brother from another. There are, of course, many persons named 
George, but they do not form a class in themselves ; the name is not 
common to all their species. Again, the name * river ' can be applied 
to any stream in the world ; but the name * Severn ' is applied to oae 
particular river, and distinguishes it from others. 

2. Proper nouns are used as common when they have an article 
prefixed, or when they are employed to denote a class of individuals ; 

* Tbe general division of nouns into proper and common^ with a knowledge of the 
particular classes, collective, participial, and abstract, wili be sufficient for most 
pupils. The other modes of diTision are given, not for their practical utility, but 
for the information of more advanced students, especially those preparing for Govern- 
ment Examinations, at which several of these terms have been occasionally used. 

It may be well to notice here other terms or names by which some of the preceding 
clasaet of nomis are also designated : — 

Common nouns are also called Appellative nouns. 
Abstract nouns „ Metaphysical nouns. 

Collective nouns „ Nouns of multitude. 

Participial nouns „ Verbal nouns. 

Rndical nouns „ Primitive nouns. 

Concrete nouns „ Real nouns. 
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as, 'He 18 the Cicero of his age,' that is, he is a great 'orator.* 
' Many a fiexy Alp,' that is ' monntaiii ; ' * the Stuarts,' < tSe Howards ; ' 
except when a common noun is understood ; as, the (river) Thames. 

S. A common noun may he made to point out a particular individual 
or thing, by using an article before it ; as, the Strand, the Park. 

4. The words * God ' and 'Lord,' when applied to the Divine Being, 
are proper nouns ; but when applied to heathen gods or to temporal 
lords, they are common, 

5. The word ^ earth,' when used to denote a kind of clay or land, or 
a quantity of dust, is a common noun ; but when it signifies the planet 
we inhabit,'it is a proper noun. 

6. Nouns denoting a profession, trade, or business, such as lawyer, 
physician, baker, hatter, &c, are common nouns, because these names 
are common to classes of men. 

7. The names of the days of the week, months of the year, festivals, 
and the yarious languages, are proper nouns ; as, Monday, April, 
CSuistmas, Latin, Greek. 



CONCRETE AND ABSTRACT NOUNS. 

A CoKCBETE noun is the name of a substance or real object 

possessing certain qualities ; as, chalky coaly 

fire. 
An ABSXBA.CT noun is the name of a quality considered 

apart from its substance; as, whiteness^ 

blackness, heat 



Notes. 

1. Chalk, coal, and fire are substances having various qualities belong- 
ing to them : thus we say of chalk, that it is white ; of coal, that it is 
black ; of fire, that it is hot. The words white, black, and hot, are 
qu£ditie8 of the concrete nouns, eha^ coed, and fire. But if we wish 
to speak of these qualities considered apart from any real substance, 
we use the terms * whiteness,' ' blackness,' ' heat ; ' these are abstract 
nouns. When we say * a timid animal,' * an intelligent boy,' we talk of 
two concrete nouns and their qualities ; but when we talk of the qualities 
only, without reference to a substance, we use the abstract terms 
' timidity ' and * intelligence.' 

S. Concrete nouns are the objects of the outward senses, but abstract 
nouns are the objects of the understanding, being only perceptible by 
ihe more refined operations of the mind. 

3. From these remarks it will be seen that abstract nouns bear a certain 
relation to adjectives, inasmuch as they express the qualities denoted 
by adjectives in an abstract form, and they are generidly derived from 
that part of speech."^ 

* From almMt erery adJectiYe in the English language an abstract noun can be 
Conned. 
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The following aie tlie principal methods of fanning abatiact nonna 
from ad jectires : — 

(o) Bj adding the tennmalaon new j as, j l^*^** Z^teSST 
(6) By adding the termination Us; as, fe°=:SSdiy 
(c) By change of vowel and adding A, as, {^^ Z^a, 
(<0 By omitting final e and adding.tt j as, [^^« ^^^ 

W By changing final t into ce or grs as. {S:^^'!^:^ 

Some abstract Doans are formed in other ways, bat those formed 
according to the preceding methods are by fai the most numerous. 



SIMPLE AND COMPOUND NOUNS. 

A Simple noun is a name that is not compoanded; as, 

knife, breeze^ glAs3> man. 
A Compound noun is a name formed of two or more 

simple words ; as, penknife, sea-breeze, 

looking-glas^ watcbmanl 

NoTB. — ^In the English language there is a tendency to consolidate 
compounds of frequent occurrence, that is, to write them without the 
hyphen. Thus, the compound words * school-master,' 'book-seller,' 
&c^ may be written ' schoolmaster,' * bookseller.' Words thus written 
without a hyphen, are sometimes called ' permanent compounds.' 
Many compounds written in the earlier stages of the language with 
hyphens, are now permanent compounds, and written without theuL 

EADICAL AND DERIVED NOUNS. 

A Radical nonn is a name that is not formed from anj 

other part of speech, and cannot be re- 
duced to a simpler word in the language ; 
as, art, city, Rome. 

A Dbbived or derivative noun is a name which is formed 

from another of greater simplicity; as, 
artist^ citizen, Roman, 

MATEEIAL AND IMMATERIAL NOUNS. 

A Matebial noun is the name of a thing formed of 

matter ; as, slate, hook, timber. 

An Immatbbial noun is the name of a thing having no 

substance ; as, mind, hope, spirit 
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NATUBAL AND AETIFICUL NOUNa 

A Natxtbal noun is the name of a thing formed by nature ; 

as, water, air, man^ beasts mountain* 
An Artificial nonn is the name of a thing formed by 

art ; as, houses clock, ship, bridge, 

PERSONAL AND NEUTER NOUNS. 

A Pebsoxal nonn is a name which represents a human 

being ; as, man, woman, child, Mary, John, 

A Neuteb noun is a name which denotes an inanimate 

thing; as, table, field, map, ink. 



A CoLLEGTiYE noun is a name which denotes a number of 

things taken collectively ; as, army,fiock, 
crowd, 
A Pastioipial noun is the name of an action or state of 

being, and always ends in the termination 
ing \ as, writing, reading, 
A Genxbio noun is the name of a kind comprehending 

many sorts or different species ; as, anwud, 
which includes man, dog, cow, &c. 
A Spegifio noun is the name of a sort comprehending many 

individuals ; as, man, which includes every 
individual of the human family. 
A Relative noun is a name which implies a relation, or a 

thing considered as compared to another ; 
as, father, son ; husband, wife ; king, sub' 
ject* 
A Diminutive noun is a name formed from another noun, 

and denoting some diminution or decrease 
of the original meaning ; as, duckling, 
gosling, globule. 
The principal diminutive terminations are the follow- 
ing:— 

ling as in dackling, a yonng duck, 
kin „ lambkin, a smfdl lamb, 
ock „ hillock, a small hill, 
et „ floweret, a small flower, 
let „ streamlet, a small stream, 
cle „ particle, a small part 
cule M animalcole, a small animal, 
nle „ spherule, a small sphere. 

• Relatlre terms include & kind of opposition between them, yet so as the one 
cannot be without the other ; as parent and child. Terms which have no relation to 
ocber nonns, or which stand free and independent, are sometimes called AbnUiU 
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QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

How maya noun be known ? In what different wajrs are noons capable of being 
divided ? distinguish nouns as proper and common ? When are proper nouns used 
as common ? How mav a common noun be made to point out a psirticular Individual 
or thing ? 'Wlien are the words * God^* * Lord* and * Earth* proper;,nouns, and when 
common ? Are nouns denoting a profession, trade, or business, proper or common ? 
What kinds of nouns are the names of the days of the week ? the months of the 
year ? festivals ? the various languages ? great events ? Distinguish nouns as con- 
crete and abstract ? Which of these are the objects of the outward senses ? Which 
of the understanding ? What relation do abstract nouns bear to adjectives ? Enu- 
merate the principal methods of forming abstract nouns from adjectives ? Distinguish 
nouns as simple and compound? as radical and derived? as material and Im^ 
material ? as natural and artificial ? as personal and neuter ? Define a collective 
noun ? a participial noun ? a generic noun V a specific noun ? a relative noun ? a 
diminutive noun ? Enumerate the principal diminutive terminations ? 



OP ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives are words added to nonns to express their 
quality, number, or some circumstance respecting them. 
Words which make sense by the addition of the word thing 
are generally adjectives; as, a ^ good* thing, a ^bad* 
thing, a ^ sweet* thing, &c Here 'good,' 'bad,' and 'sweet' 
are adjectives. Words answering to the question. What 
sort of one is it ? are generally adjectives. The adjectives 
are a numerous class. 

CLASSES OF ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives have been divided into the following classes : — 

1. Common 4. Nameral 

2. Proper 5. Participial 
S. Compound 6. Pronominal 

A CoMUOiT adjective is one that simply expresses quality 

or state ; as, sweety sour, young^ old, Umg, 
short, good, &c. 

A Pbopeb ac^jective is one that is formed from a proper 

noun; as, 

English formed from England 

Fr^ch I, „ France 

SociBtic „ „ Socrates 

Latheran „ „ Lnther 

A CoMFOUiTD adjective is one that is formed by two or 

more words connected by a hyphen ; as, 
four-footed, shy-blue, swift-winged, &c. 

A NuMSRAi. adjective is one that expresses number ; of 

these there are three kinds : — 
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(a) Cardinala^ which -express Bombers absolately; as, one, two, 
three, &c. 

(6) Ordinals^ which denote the order or saccession ; as, first, second, 
third, &C. 

(c) Prdportionala, which denote numbers proportionally ; as, single, 
doable, twofold, &c. 

A Pabticipial adjective is one that has the form of a par- 
ticiple, but differs from it by rejecting the 
notion of time. This class generally ends 
in * ing/ * ed,* or * enJ Examples: — 

A ' cheering ' prospect. 
A * learned* divine. 
A ' written * letter. 

Pronouinal adjectives are words which partake of the 

nature of both adjectives and pronouns, 
being sometimes joined to nouns, and 
sometimes used without them. To this 
class belong the words printed in italics in 
the following examples:— 

AU persons aU have sinned. 

£ktch man etieh most account for himself. 

This house this is not a high house. 

Hia book the book is Ats. 

The pronominal adjectives are usually divided into four 
kinds; namely, Possessive^ Demonstrative, Distributive, 
and Indefinite. 

The possessives relate to property or possession ; they 
are my^ thy^ his^ her. Us, aur^ your^ their. 

The demonstratives point out some particular person or 
thing ; thej are thiSy that^ with their plurals thesCf those. 

Om. — The word! yon^ wmder, Jbrmer^ latter^ tveh^ and same, also point out tome 
IMUticular noun, and may oe termed * deaoonitratiTe adjecttrec' - 

The distributives refer to a number of persons or things 
as taken separately ; they are each^ every^ either^ neither. 

Oss. — * Each * may be applied to two or more taken singly. 

* Every ' always refers to more than two taken separately. 

* Either* implies one or the other of two only. 
' neither * means not the one nor the other. 

Examples. 

The king and the emperor sat, each in complete armonr. 

Each individnal has his own troubles and trials. 

England expects every man to do his dnty. 

The yalue is expected in either case. 

The brother and sister tried, but neiiher of them succeeded. 
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The indefinite adjectives are those which refer to nouns 
in a general or indefinite manner ; as, some^ any^ ally many, 
much, severalyfew. 

Notes. 

Nonns are freqnentlj nsed as adjectives ; as, an evening school, a 
silver spoon. 

Numeral adjectives and comparatives are sometimes nsed as nonns; 
as, ' for ttpenty*s sake/ ' bj tens, ' the great ones* * bis betters* * his elders:^ 

* Which ' and * what,' when prefixed to nonns, may be considered 
pronominal adjectives; as, 'which things the angels desire to look 
into,* ' we know not in what hour he shall come.' 

An adjective nsed without a noun, with the definite article before it, 
becomes a noun in sense and meaning ; as, * Providence rewards the 
good, and punishes the wicked.* * The righteous shall flourish.' 

QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

How may an ac^Bctive be known ? Are adjectives numerous ? Into what clatset 
have thev been divided ? Define a common adjective ? a proper adjective ? a com- 
pound acQective^ a numeral adjective? How are numerals divided? Define a 
participial adjective ? a pronominal adjective ? How are tlie pronominals usually 
divided ? Why are the possessives so called ? Name them ? For what purpose are 
the demonstratives used ? Name them ? To what do the distributives refer ? Name 
them ? Explain their proper application, and illustrate your answer with examples ? 
Why are the indefinite adjectives so called ? What other part of speech is frequently 
used as an adjective ? What two kinds of adjectives are sometimes used as nouns ? 
When * which* and 'toAa/* are prefixed to nouns, what are they considered to be? 
What does an adjective become when used without a noun, with the definite article 
before it ? 



OF PRONOUNS. 

Pronouns are substitutes for nouns ; they are words used 
^for* or ^instead of^ names. Any word representing a 
person, place, or thing, and not being the name of that 
person, place, or thing, is a pronoun. Thus, I, thou, he, 
she, you, they, stand for persons ; yet, as they are not the 
names of persons, they are called 'personal pronouns.' 
The principal use of pronouns is to prevent the too fire- 
quent repetition of the same noun. They are not con- 
sidered to be an ' essential ' part of speech, though admitted 
by all to be a very useful and convenient one. The pro<^ 
nouns are a comparatively small class, and may be easily 
committed to memory. 

Pronouns may be divided into three classes ; namely, 
personal, relative, and interrogative.* 

NOTKS, BTC. 

* The words commonly called * Adjective pronouns* are more properly classed with 
acUectives, and accordingly are treated under the head of * Pronominal adjectives.' 
They cannot with propriety be called pronouns when they do not stand for nouna, 
but simply point them out or refer to them, which are tne properties of an a4iec- 
tive: as, Thete books, ea^ man, ail men, ome day. 

* Pronouns and adjectives are totally distinct u their character. The former stand 
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PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

The personal pronouns are so called because they stand 
for the names of persons. Thej are of two kinds, simple 
and compound. 

There are five simple personal pronouns ; namely, /, thou, 
he, she^ it, with their plurals, we, ye or you, they, and their 
infiections. 

The compound personal pronouns are those which are 
formed by adding the word * self' or * selves * to the simple 
personal pronouns ; they are myself, thyself, himself, her^ 
self, itself, with their plurals, ourselves,* yourselves, them^ 
selves. 

The compound personal pronouns are generally either 
Reflective or Emphatic. 

When they are the objects of verbs and identical with 
the subjects, they are called 'Eeflective pronouns,' because 
they denote that the action is reflected or thrown back 
on the agent ; as, 

He cut himself. 
She rained herself. 
They warmed themselves. 

When they are used after a noun or pronoun to express 
emphasis, they are called ' Emphatic pronouns.' In such 
cases they are generally in apposition with the noun or 
pronoun which accompanies them ; as, 

The master himself qovX^ not do it 

He himself ate it. 

They themselves acknowledge it. 

The compounds 'each other ' and * one another ' are called 
'Beciprocal pronouns^' because they denote the mutual 
action of different agents, each on the other ; as, 

* Now tell me all about the war. 
And what they killed ea4:h other for.' 

' Little children, love (me another.* 



m w 

for nouns, and never belong to them ; the lifter belong to nouns, and never stand for 
then. Hence such a thing as an adjective-pronoun oannot exist.*— iC^rMom's Gram. 

* All the indefinite pronouns (except none), and even the dcmonitrattve, distriba- 
tive, and possessive, are adjectives belonging to nouns either expressed or understood; 
and in parsing I think they ought to be called adjectives.'— 2<«imu0'« Gram. 

* * Ouneff* is peculiar to the regal stvie ; as, * Witness ourself at Westminster.* 
A<i-«r{f and iMr-telvet were formerly m use, but are now obsolete. The word 
*«eCf' when used alone, or when separated by an adjective from the pronoun, ii gene- 
nUy a * noHis s * as, * The love of «tf(f;' * my single i0(r»' * bis own se(^.< 
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EELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

The relative pronouns are so called because they gene- 
rally relate to some word or phrase going before them, 
called the antecedent or correlative.* 

Kelatives are of two kinds, simple and compound. 

The simple relative pronouns are who^ which, and that1[ 

' Who ' is applied to persons and personified things ; as, 

* Men of England, who inherit 

Bights that cost your sires their blood.' < 

* Fair Liberty, who now in Britain rears 

Her cheerful head, and leads the golden years.' 

Which is applied to irrational animals, things without 
life, and frequently to infants ; % as, 

' A nightingale which ail night long,' &c 
The tree which was planted. 
The child which was baptized. 

That, as a relative, is used to prevent the too frequent 
repetition of who and which, and is applied indifferently to 
persons, animals, and things ; § as. 

The gentleman ihat called last night 
The cow that was milked. 
The window ihat was broken. 



NOT£S. 

* The term ' correUtWe * is perhaps preferable to * antecedent,* because the word 
or clause which the pronoun represents is not unflrequently Subsequent to that pro- 
noun ; it cannot then be an * antecedent.* 

f In several grammars it is stated that * eu* though generally a conjunction or an 
adverb, is to be considered a relative pronoun when It comes after tttch, and bi some 
other positions. Thus : — 

* The Lord added to the church daily such a» should be saved.* 

* Only such punishra^it is inflicted a$ serves the end of government.* 

In other grammars we are told that * af * is never a relative pronoun, and that when 
it appears to be a relative, there is always an ellipsis. Thus, in the preceding sentences 
the ellipses may be supplied in the following manner :— 

The Lord added to the church daily such (persons) as (those who) should be saved* 
Only juch punishment is inflicted as (that which) serves the end of government. 

X * Which* as well as * whOy* was formerly applied to persons, though now chiefly 
confined to inferior animals and things without life; and this accounts fat* which* 
being used in the Lord's Prayer ; as, * Our Father which art in heaven,' &c. 

§ That is a relative pronoun when it can be changed to *who * or * urAt'cA ' without 
altering the sense. It is a pronominal adjective when it points out a noun. In other 
.cases it is generally a conjunction. 

Example qf each, 

Rel.— * The days that (which) are past are gone for erer.* 
Adj.— * Art thou that traitor angel ?' 
Conj.~* Live well, th<a you may die well.* 
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The compound relatives are those which inclade both 
the antecedent and the relative within their meaning. 
They are : — 

What, whatever or whatsoever. 
Whoao, whoever or whosoever. 
Whichever or whichsoever. 

The compound relatives are generally equivalent to the 
phrase *that which/ *the thing which,' or 'he who' 
They include two cases, and are commonly accompanied 
by two verbs. 

Examples. 
(a) Remember »*a. I say to you . . - { ^^'^^^Ac 

(6)Take«,*«^«.youw«nt jo^fh^^trXa. 

(c) Whoso mocketh the poor, re- ) ( ^e who mocketh, &c. 
proacheth his maker . . . 3 ^ ( or the person whoy &c. 

(rf) TFWrpromi«». should perform -|*^t'=»tt'c. 
(0 He ukes «,A.oW he likes best . - | ^rit,'S&t 

INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

The interrogative pronouns are those which are used in 
asking questions ; they are whoy whichy and whaty being 

N0TB8. 

In example (a) the compound relative * what * includes 'two objective cases ^ the 
antecedent part is the object of the verb * remember* and the relative part is the object 
of the verb ' say.* 

In example (b) ' tckatever * includes the two objective cases of the verbs * take * and 

In example (c) * whoso * includes the two nominative cases to the verbs * mocketh * 
and * reproacheth* 

In example (d) * whoever' includes the two nominative cases to the verbs * promises * 
mad 'should.* 

In example (0) 'whiche^r' includes the objective cases of the verbs * toAM ' and 
*Ukes.* 

Whoever, whichever, and whatever, seem now to be more generally used than who- 
soever, whichsoever, and whatsoever. 

Whatever, whatsoever, whichever, and whichsoever, are sometimes adjectives, and 
as such tbev combine with nouns ; as, 

* Whichever way you turn, you meet with difficulties.* 

Whatsoever and whichsoever are sometimes divided by the interposition of some 
word to which they refer ; as, 

* On which side soever the king looks, he sees all ready to wait on him.* 
What, whatever, and whatsoever, are sometimes used both as adjectives and as 

relatives at the same time ; in such cases they may be called * compound pronouns,* not 
* compound relatives ; ' as. 

What books we have are well used, 

thnt is 
All the books that we have are well used. 
This last remark is of importance in parsing certain sentences containing ' tohat * or 
Its compounds. 

P 
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the same in form as the relative pronouns, and subject to 
no other variations than the relatives are. 

* PFho* refers to persons only, 'which* and ^what* may 
refer to persons or things; as, Who is he? Which do 
you prefer ? What is that ? 

The interrogative pronouns have no antecedenty but they 
relate to a subsequent, which is the word or phrase that 
answers the question ; as, 

T * r ^^0 is that gentleman ? Ans. The doctor^ «„.„ 

Interro- I j^^^ ^^ ^^ children is iU ? Ans. Martha V°_'f" 
gatives ^ ^^^^ j^ ^gy complaint ? Ans. The fever J ^^®°"- 

* Whether ' was formerly used as an interrogative pro- 
noun, referring to one of two things ; but 'which ' is now 
generally substituted for it. 

Examples. 

< Whether of the twain did the will of his father ? ' 

* Whether is greater, the gift or the altar ? ' 

NOTES. 

1. * Which' and *what,' when joined to nonns in asking qaestions, 
partake of the nature of adjectives, and may be denominated interro- 
gative pronominal adjectives ; as, 

Which road did he take ? 

What noise was that ? 

By what means was it done ? 

2. ' Which ' and ' what/ when joined to nouns where no question is 
asked, are simply pronominal adjectives, and should not, in such 
positions, be called interrogatives ; as, 

< Unto which promise our twelve tribes hope to come.' 
' What havoc hast thou made, foul monster, Sin I ' 

3. ' What ' is frequently used as an interjection ; as, 

* What I is thy servant a dog that he should do this ?' 

4. ' What,' when used as an interrogative, is never compound. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMmATlON. 

How may a pronoun be known ? What is the principal use of pronouns? Are the 
pronouns a numerous class ? Into what classes may they be divided ? Why are 
personal pronouns so called ? What two kinds of personal pronouns are there ? Name 
the simple personal pronouns? How are compound personal pronouns formed? 
When are compound personal pronouns said to be reflective, and when emphatic? 
Give examples of each ? What do you understand by * reciprocal pronouns ? Why 
are relative pronouns so called ? How many kinds of relatives are there ? Name the 
simple relatives ? To what is the relative * who* applied V Give examples. To what 
is the relative ' which ' applied ? Give examples ? Why is * that * used as a relative ? 
How is it applied ? What other parts of speech is the word * that ? ' Name the com- 
pound relatives ? What phrase is a compound relative equivalent to ? What does a 
compound relative include? Give instances ? Which of the compound relatives are 
sometimes used as adjectives ? Which are used both as an adjective and a relative at 
the same time ? Why are interrogative pronouns so called ? Name them ? In what 
respect does * who* as an Interrogative differ ftrom * which* and *what?* Do the 
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interrogativei relate to an antecedent or a sabseqaent? What other word was 
formerly used as an interrogative pronoun? When 'vhich' and *what* are joined 
to nouns in asking questions, how may they be denominated ? How when joined to 
nouns where no question is asleed ? Is * what ' ever used as another part of speech ? 



OF VERBS. 



A verb is the principal wd^d in a sentence. Every 
sentence must contain a verb expressed or understood. 
Most verbs signify action or doing something; they tell 
what nouns or pronouns do. A few verbs simply state 
existence ; as, am, is, are, &c. A verb may generally bo 
known by its making sense with the word to ; as, to walk, 
to play, &c. : or with any of the personal pronouns ; as, 
I ran, he went, they came. Any single word that makes 
good sense after the words * I can,' is a verb. Thus, in 
the expressions I can write, I can sing, &c. The words 
^ write* and *sing* make good sense, and arie therefore 
verbs. The verbs are a very large class. 

Verbs have been divided, with respect to their significa- 
tion, form, and use, in various ways ; thus : — 

Into Transitive and Intransitive 
„ Generic and Specific 
„ Regular and Irregular 
„ Finite and Infinite. 

Besides these general divisions, certain verbs get par- 
ticular names ; as, Impersonal, Defective, Reflective, Quies' 
cent. Substantive, 

Notes and Qdoiations. 

Transitive verbs are also called Active verb! 
Intransitive verbs „ Neuter vertM 

Generic verbs „ Auxiliary verb 

specific verbs „ Principal verbs 

Regular verbs ,, Weak verbs 

Irregular verbs „ Strong verlM 

In many English grammars verbs are divided into AetUtCt Passive, and Neuter. But 
such a classification is a very erroneous one ; for no such thing as a passive verb exists 
in English. It is an error to call two separate words, of diflbrent parts of speech, and 
UQConnected by a hyphen, one word. But all who hold that there are passive verbs in 
English, commit this error. Wtiat is called *a passive verb* is formed of two 
irate words ; as, * & toritten.* Here * it * and * written * are separate words and 



different parts of speech, the one a verb, the other a participle ; the verb * is * forms 
no part or tffritten,* nor does * toritten * form any part of * ill r therefore the two words 
should not be called * a passive verb.* In Larin there are passive verbs, each formed 
by a single word, but this is not the case in English. The following quotations from 
different authors on this subject convey the same opinion : — 

* Would it not be absurd to say that a noun is composed of a noun and a verb ? 
Tet grammarians are continually asserting that a verb is formed of a verb and parti- 
ciple. Such inconsistencies pfftmd the Judgment, and obscure the simplicity of the 
English language. Hence, properly speaking, there are no verbs passive in the 
Baglish tongue.V— JEnowAtf's Gram. 

P 2 
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TEANSITIVE AND INTRANSITIVB VERBS. 

Verbs, with respect to their signification, are either tran- 
sitive or intransitive. 

A transitive verb expresses an. action which 'passes 
over ' from one person or thing to another. It has an agent 
which does the action, and an object to whom the action is 
done; as, 

John beats the dram 
Cain slew Abel. 



NoTBS, ETC. cofUinued, 

* There are no passhe verbs in the English langaage, as there are in the Latin.*— 
Eamihaw*s Gram. 

* By the division of rerbs into active, passive, and neater, we do not mean that the 
verb, as a distinct part of speech, is divisible into these three classes ; for in English it 
is merely a participial adjective which denotes the passive state ; the essential or 
asserting verb is never properly passive.* — Hunter*» Gram. 

* Properly speaking, there is no passive verb in the English language ; for though 
I am loved is commonlv called a passive verb, yet loved is no part of the verb, but a 
participle or adjective, oerived of tne verb love.*— Ash's Gram, 

* Tiiere is in reality no passive form of the verb in English, as Is the case in Latin.* 
-'Del Mar's Gram. 

* We have, strictly speaking, no verbs ptLulye.*— -Greenwood's Gram. 

Rejecting the Passive verb from English, granunarians are not agreed as to which 
of the following modes of classification is the best. 



(A) 


(B) 


(c) 


(D) 


Active 
Neuter 


Active 
Inactive 


Active-transitive 

Active-intransitive 

Neuter 


Transitive * 
Intransitive 



I am decidedly of opinion that classification (d) is preferable to any of the others, for 
the following reasons : — 

In systems (a) and (b) those verbs only which are transitive, that Is, which express 
action passing over to an object, are called * Active verbs,' and all others are called 
neuter or inactive. By this mode of classification many verbs expressing much action 
are classed as neuter or inactive, which is contrary to truth. Such verbs as^, sirtm, 
run, dance, evidently imply action, and should not be doomed to a state of inactinn. 
It is true that the action implied by such verbs is confined to the doer, and does not 
pass over to an object x hence the correct term for auch would be * Intransitive 
verbs.' 

Agalh« In system (c) verbs implying action are divided into active-transitive and 
active-intransitive. By an active-transitive verb is meant one that denotes action 
passing over from the doer to an object ; as, he struck the table. By an active-intran- 
sitive verb is meant one that denotes action confined to the doer : as. the man toalks^ 
the horse gallops. The neuter verbs or this system include onlv those that signify 
existence or a state of being : as, 1 am^ he stands. This seems to be a correct claaslfi* 
cation, but there are grave objections to its adoption ; namely—. 

1. There is sometimes very great diflScuIty In distinguishing between what are called 
* active-intransitive * verbs, and those that are absolutely neuter, for the difference is 
not always clear ; therefore this classification would rather perplex than assist the 
learner. 

2. In practical exercises, such as parsing, where terms are often repeated, the ex- 

ftression * a regular transitive verb * is more convenient and less tedious than the 
onger expression * a regular active-transitive vert)^* 

3. Some writers are of opinion that all verbs Implv action in a greater or less degree. 
If this be the case, it furnishes an additional reason ior preferring classification (d). 
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An intransitive verb expresses a simple state of being, or 
fm action which does not pass over to an object. «It has an 
agent which is the subject of the verb, but there is no object 
acted upon ; as» 

I am, he sits, thej sleep. 
The man walks quickly. 

Obs. — Some verbs may be used transitively or intransi- 
tively. When there is no object acted upon, they are in- 
transitive ; but when the action terminates on some person 
or thing, they are transitive. Thus, 

Intransitively = Here I rest 
Transitively « Here I rest my hopes, 

GENERIC AND SPECIFIC VERBS. 

Greneric verbs are those which express ideas in general 
terms, or in the widest sense possible ; as, 

I cauy you maj/^ they ought. 

0B8.^-Here can signifies ability or power in general, without 
limiting it to any particular kind of power. 

May signifies liberty or permission in general, without 
stating any particular thing we have liberty to do. 

Ought signifies duty in generd, without limiting it to any 
particular duty. 

Specific verbs are those which specify some particular 
kind of action, or ideas in a more limited sense ; as, 

I sing, you read, they write. 

Notes and Quotations. 

Creneric rerbs are comnionly called auxiliary or helping verbs, bat they are really 
principal verbs, and some of the most important in the language. Specific verbs are 
those which are usually called principal verbs. It is the specific verb that modifies the 
generic, and not the generic that modifies the specl^c, as is commonly supposed. 

* The fact is, thHt there are no auxiliary verbs 1 What are so called are only verbs 
which require the suppression of the sign *' to " in the succeeding Infinitive verbS) like 
many of the principal verbs themselves.' — Davidson* $ Grammar. 

* The auxiliary verbs, therefore, are really separate and independent verbs ; and the 
verbs which follow them are in the infinitive mood, the sign ** to " having been sup- 
pressed in the hurry of speech.* — SuUivan*$ Grammar. 

* The verb " to be" which is really a verb principal, though deemed a verb auxiliary.' 
^Smart's Grammar. 

* I concur, however, with Smart in regarding the verb** to be** u» always a verb 
principal, though deemed a verb auxiliary.' — Huttter's Grammar. 

* Auxiliary verbs can have no place in a philosophical grammar: it is very conve- 
nient to call a word an auxiliary verb— to consider it as a sign merely, that is, a word 
without meaning J but in so doing, we lose the meaning of the word and obscure the 
general sense. '—ZamAr's Crrammar, 

* The received doctrine is, that generic, or, as they are more commonly, thouBh not 
to properly called, auxiliary verbs, modify other verbs, instead of being modified by 
them. But the intelligent reader who reflects on the extreme generality of the mean- 
ing of soch words as Aavr, sAo//, wiU^ &c., compared with any other verbs in tlie lan- 
guage, will not fail to be convinced that the account given in the text, though the 
reverie of the received opinion, is the correct one.'— Af' Cu/focA'f Grammar. 
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A specific verb placed after a generic restricts the gene- 
ral idea o( the generic verb to a limited sense ; thus, 

I can sing, you may read, they ought to write. 

Obs. — Here the verb sing restricts the general ability denoted by 

can to an ' ability to sing.' 
The verb read restricts the general liberty denoted by may 

to a * liberty to read.* 
And the verb torite restricts the general duty denoted by 

ought to the * duty to write.* 



Or thus, 



I can = ability in general 
I can sings ability to sing. 
&c. &c 



The generic verbs are : — Do, be, have, shall, wiU, may, 
can, must, ought, 

Meaioxos. 

Do denotes action in general 

Be „ existence or being in generaL 

Have „ possession in general. 

* Shall „ duty or obligation, and, by inference, futurity, 

t Will „ intention or volition, and, by inference, futurity. 

May „ liberty or permission, and, by inference, contingency. 

X Can „ ability or power in general. 

Must „ necessity or constraint in generaL 

Ought „ duty or obligation in generaL 



REGULAR AND IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Verbs, with respect to their form, are either regular or 
irregular. 
Begular verbs are those which form the past tense and 



MoTBi AND Quotations. 

* SkdUt from the Saxon ' teecUon* signifies to owe, and consequently Implies duty or 
obligation : as, * Hu mycel scealt thu ' (Luke xvi. 5), tbat is, ' How much owest thou ? ' 
It was used transitively down to Chaucer's time ; as, * The faith I shall to Ood,* that 
is, * The faith I owe to God.* And as that which a person otoet to do is yet to be 
done, shall has come to denote futurity. 

t fVill, from the Saxon * tpHlan,* signifies to resolve or determine. And as that which 
one wilts or resolves to do is yet to be done, * will * has also come to denote 
futurity. 

X Can^ from the Saxon 'ctmnon,' signifies to know; and hence it signifies * to be 
able i ' for * knowledge is power,' and therefore we say * I can explain it,' that is, * I 
know how to explain it,' or * 1 am able to explain it.* 

* It may seem strange to call shall and wiU verbs of the present tense, whereas they 
are generally supposed to imply a thing future. But they imply present intention or 
obligation to do a thing future ; as, I will write, may be expressed, I intend to write ; 
You shall write, you are ordered, or I command you to write.*— Cottt«r. 
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the passive participle by adding * d' or 'ed' to the present 
tense; thus. 



liove 


loved 


loved 


Walk 


walked 


walked 


Learn 


learned 


learned.* 



Obs.— A yast minority of finglish verbs form their past tense and the passive parti- 
ciple in this manner ; therefore it is called the regular method.f 

Irregular verbs are those which dp not form the past 
time and the passive participle hj adding ' (2 ' or ' edy* but 
in various other ways ; thus, 



Write 


wrote 


written 


Do 


did 


done 


Blow 


blew 


blown 



Finite verbs are those which have a subject or nominative, 

and consequently are limited bj number 
and person; hence thej are also called 
personal verbs ; as, 

I write, thou hvestf he runs. 

Infinitive verbs are those which have lio subject or 

nominative^ and consequently are not 
limited by number or person ; as, 

To write, to love, to run. 

Obs — All verbs not in the Infinitive mood;are finite. 

Imfebsonal verbs are those which do not admit a person 

as a nominative, but only the pronoun It 
before them ; as, 

It behoves all men to repent. 

It rains, it thunders, it irketh, &c. 

Me&iinhs. meseemeth, and mdisteth, are also considered as impersonal 
verbs. 

Methinks, equivalent to < It appears to me.' 
Meseemeth „ * It seems to me.' 

Melisteth „ * It pleases me.' 

Obc— Some authors consider these three latter verbs as the only true impersonal 



* 'Ids probable that the termination rd is the auxiliary did, or some equivalent, 
put after the verbs, at first separately, but in time coalescing with them. Thus, " I 
work-Af, thou wort-edst " signify, " 1 work-did, thou work-didst." In corroboratimi of 
this opinion it may be remarked, we cannot say, " 1 did work-ed," the did being 
radanoaiit ; as if it were, '* I did work-did." *^Dalton. 

f There are upwards of 4,000 verbs in the English language, and of these there are 
not 200 irregular. 
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verbs in English ; while others are of opinion that there are no verbs absolutely imper- 
sonal in the language.* 

Defectivb verbs are those which have not all the 

moods and tenses. Such are the follow- 
ing: — Beware, can,, forego y may, musty 
ought, quoth, shaU, will. 

Reflective verbs are those which return the action upon 

the actor ; that is, the agent and object of 
the verb are the same ; as, 1 cut myself, 
they behave themselves, he killed himself. 

Quiescent verbs are those which signify rest, or not 

being in motion ; as, thou sittest^ he 
sleeps, 

A Substantive verb is one which expresses merely a state 

of existence ; as, am, is, are, 

Obs.— The yarions parts of the verb ^tobe* are said to be the only substantive verbs. 
All others are sometimes called adjective verbs. 

Weak verbs are those which require the addition of d or 

ed to make the past tense ; as. 

Present — love instruct learn 

Past — loved instructed learned 

Strong verbs are those which require no addition, but 

make the past tense by a change within 
themselves; as, 

Present — write stand grow 
Past — wrote stood grew 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

What part of speech must every sentence contain ? How may a verb be known ? 
In what different ways have verbs been divided ? Define a transitive verb ? An in- 
transitive verb ? Can any verbs be used transitively and intransitively ? Define a 
generic verb. A specific verb. How does a specific verb affect a generic when placed 
after it ? Give instances. By what name are the generic verbs commonly known ? 
Name the generic verbs. Define a regular verb. An irregular verb. Why are 
r^ular verbs so called ? Define a finite verb. An infinite verb. An impersonal 
verb. A defective verb. A reflective verb. A quiescent verb. A substantive verb. 
A weak verb. A strong verb. 



Notes, etc. 

* * There are no verbs absolutely impersonal, the pronoun // being the third person 
singular. '—Depp's Gram, 

* Some verbs are called '* Impersonal.'* The title, however, is not strictly proper, as 
they are used in the third person ; they may, with greater propriety, be termed *' lAirtf- 
personal verbs," '^King's Gram, 
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OF PARTICIPLES. 

Participles are words of a mixed, nature, participating 
the properties of a verb and an adjective. A participle 
partakes of the nature of a verb in implying action and 
denoting time, and of the nature of an adjective in denot- 
ing quality, and in its relation to the noun. Participles 
are generally formed by adding ing^ d, ed, en, or ne, to the 
verb ; and in a sentence they generally follow the verb 
have or be. Thus, from the verb love are formed two 
participles, * loving* and * loved ; ' from the verb * write ' are 
formed the participles * writing ' and ' written.' The par- 
ticiple can also be used as an adjective ; thus, we can say a 
loving father, a written letter. All words in which the 
four following particulars unite are participles : — 

1. Being derived from a verb. 

2. Capable of being nsed as an adjective. 

3. Capable of being used after ' have ' or ' be* 

4. Ending in one of the foregoing terminations. 

Participles are of two kinds, namely:* — 

1. The present or active, called also the imperfect or progressive. 

2. The past or passive, called also the perfect or completed. 

The present or active participle represents the action in 
a progressive state, or as going on, but not finished, and 
always ends in Hng;* as, walking^ writing, ringing, doing. 

The past or passive participle represents the action as 
finished or completed, and has various terminations ; as, 
walked, written, rung, done. 

The present or progressive participle may be used in 
various ways, and for different purposes. Thus : _ 

1. It may be used as a noun or the name of a thing ; as, 
* the writing was good.' When used in this way, it is called 
a * participial noun.' 

2. It may be used before a noun to denote its quality or 
kind ; as, ' a working boy.' When used In this way, it is 
called a ' participial adjective.' 

* There is much difference of opinion among grammarians respecting the names of 
the two kinds of participles. Some denominate them the ' Imperfect and the Per- 
fect ; ' some prefev the names ' Active and Passive ; ' and some consider the names 
'Present' and 'Past* the most convenient. It is, perhaps, of little consequence 
which of these names be adopted, provided the use and nature of the participles be 
rightly miderstood. The participle ending in*rnji* is very properly called the ' Pro- 

Ce$$ive * participle, as it always denotes an action or state as continuing or progress- 
g at a certain time. 

f3 
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3. It may be used after some part of the verb ^ to be, to 
express an action in a progressive state, or as going on, but 
not finished ; as, he is writing^ the girls are singing* When 
used in this way, it is simplj a participle. 

Examples of the Three Uses. 

Participial nouns. Participial adjectives. Participles. 

Fishing is pleasant A fishing frog The men are fishing. 

Kunning tires as A running stream I am ranning. 

Crying is useless A crying child He is crying. 

Obs ^When words ending in * At^' are compounded with something that does not 

belong to the verb, they are not participles ; as, unitUerestin%^ tmbelievmet &c. There 
are such verbs as interest and helieve^ therefore interesting and believing are parti- 
ciples ; but there are no such verbs as uniaterest or tmbeUeve^ consequently uniu< 
tcresting and unbelieving are not participles. Such words are adjectives { as, an 
uninteresting story, an unbelieving Jew. 

The past or passive participle is not used as a noun like 
the progressive form, yet it admits of being used for dif- 
ferent purposes. 

1. It may be used before a noun, like the progressive 
form, to denote its quality or kind ; as, a written letter, a 
printed letter. When used in this way, it is called a * parti- 
cipial adjective.' 

2. It may be used after the verbs ^have* or *5c,' to 
denote an action in a completed or finished state ; as, * the 
letter is written,"^ ' he has purchased a house.' When used 
in this way, it is simply a participle. 

Obs.— The passive participle of most verbs is literally the same form as the pait 
tense of the verb, the two being distinguished only by the construction and sense.* 



KOTBS. 

* As learners lometimet find a difficulty' in distinguishing the passive participle 
from the past tense of the same form, the following remarlis may be found useful : — 

1 . If the doubtful word follow any part of the verbs ' have * or * be,* it is a participle, 
and not the past tense of a verb ; thus : — 

(a) I had loved, he is instructed. 
(6) I loved him, he instructed her. 
Obs.— In examples (a) loved and instructed are participles, coming after the verbs 
had and is. 
But in examples (ft) loved and instructed are verbs In the past tense. 

2. If the sense admit of placing a * relative and verb* immediately before the 
doubtful word, it is a participle, and not the past tense ; as. 

The Crystal Palace constructed in Hyde Park, and opened in ISiil, stand* at 
Sydenham. 
Obs.— We can supply ' which was * before * constructed* and * opened,* still making 
good sense j therefore these words are participles. 

3. If the sense admit of using the word * being* immediately before the doubtM 
word, it is a participle, and not the past tense of a verbj as, 

Fractlons.understood, practice presented no difficulty. 
Obs.— We can supply the word 'being' before * uncierstood,* but not before 
' presented ;; therefore the former if a participle, the latter a verb in th« 
past tense. 
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QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

Of what properties aoes a participle partake ? How are participles generally 
formed ? How may a participle be distioRuished from the other parts of speech ? 
How many kinds of participles are there ? How does the present or progressive 
participle represent an action? How does the past or passive participle represent 
it ? In what dilTerent ways may the progressive participle be used ? Give instances. 
Are all words ending with the termination * ing ' participles ? Give instances. In 
what different ways may the past or passive participle be used ? How may the passive 
participle be distinguished from the past tense of tne same form ? 



OF ADVERBS. 

An adverb is a word generally added to a verb or 
participle to show the manner in which the action is done, 
such as badty^ welly quickly^ slowly^ &c But adverbs are 
also added to adjectives or to other adverbs, to express a 
greater degree of quality ; as, a very good boy, he reads 
remarkably well. Adverbs may generally be known by 
smswering to the questions, how ? how much ? where ? 
when ? Most adverbs are formed from adjectives by adding 
ly ; as, from wise comes wisely y &c. The adverbs are a 
very numerous class. 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF ADVERBS. 

There are several kinds of adverbs ;. the following are 
the principal : — 

Of time present ; as, now, to-day, still, &c 

„ time past „ lately, anciently, heretofore, &c. 

time future „ hereafter, soon, erelong, &c 

time relative „ when, then, while, early, &c. 

time indefinite „ often, again, seldom, sometimes, &c. 

time definite „ once, twice, thrice, &c. 

time absolnte „ always, never, ever, eternally, &c 

place „ here, there, where, whence, &c 

manner „ wisely, slowly, well, thus, &c. 

quantity „ much, sufficiently, fully, enough, &c. 

M order „ firstly, secondly, thirdly, &c. 

„ affirmation „ yes, yea, verily, indeed, &c. 

„ negation „ no, not, nay, &c. 

„ certainty „ certainly, surely, truly, &c. 

doubt „ perhaps, possibly, perchance, &c 

comparison „ better, more, as, so, less, &c. 

explanation „ namely, thus, &c. 

interrogation „ how? why? whether? 

defect „ almost, nearly, scarcely, partly, &c. 



>f 
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Adverbs promote brevity ; tbey serve to express in one 
word what would otherwise require two or more words, 
generally a prepositional phrase. 



by which means 
by such means 
r firom this place 
i from this time 
(, for this reason 
' from that place 
from that time 
for that reason 
from what place 
for what reason 
&c. &c 

Obs. — Since oneadTerb may modify another, and an adverb is sometimet equlralent 
to a prepositional phrase, it follows that an adverb may modify a prepositional 
phrase; as. 

The wind blew his hat ahnost into the river. 

Several adverbs are formed by joining prepositions to 
the adverbs here^ there, where ; as, 



Examples. 


Now » at the present time 


Whereby 


Then « at that time 


Thereby 


Here = in this place 




There » in that place 


Hence 


Where = in what place 




Very »= in a high degree 




Hither « to this place 


Thence 


Thither » to that place 




Whither «- to which placd 




Wisely = with wisdom 


Whence 


&c &c 





i 



Herein 


therein 


wherein 


Hereat 


thereat 


whereat 


Hereby 


thereby 


whereby 


Hereof 


thereof 


whereof 


Hereto 


thereto 


whereto 


Hereon 


thereon 


whereon 


Hereunto 


thereunto 


whereunto 


Herewith 


therewith 


wherewith 



Many adverbs are formed by prefixing the letter * o ' to 
nouns and adjectives. The following are the most common 
of this class : — - 



Aboard 


aground 


apace 


Abreast 


ahead 


apart 


Abroad 


aloft. 


apiece 


Across 


aloud 


aright 


Adrift 


alone 


ashore 


Afloat 


amain 


aside 


Afoot 


amiss 


athirst 


Aflat 


anew 


away. 



"Short customary phrases, or combinations of two or 
more short words used as adverbs, are called * Adverbial 
irases/ The following are of this kind : — 
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Not at all 
Here and there 
By little and little 
j^l at once 
All on a sadden 
At random 
Up and down 
B7 and by 
Now and then 



To and fro 

Long since 

Ere now 

For ever and ever 

In general 

In vain 

In no wise 

Not long ago 

Now-a-dajs 



Some words appear to connect sentences^ as well as to 
express some circumstance of time, place, or manner ; 
words that are so used maj be called ^conjunctive ad- 
verbs/ or 'adverbial conjunctions.' The following are 
the most commonly used in this manner : — 

when till again 

then nntU also 

while as besides 

since so moreover 

therefore hence otherwise 



QUESTIONS EOR EXAMINATION. 

For what purpose are adverbs Joined to verbs and participles? Whvare they 
joined to adjectives and other adverbs ? How may an adverb be generally known ? 
How are most adverbs formed ? Enumerate the different kinds of adverbs ? How 
do adverbs promote brevity ? Give instances of an adverb being eqaivaient to a 
prepositional phrase. Enumerate as many adverbs as you caD,^ontied by joining a 
preposition to the adverbs here, there, where ? Name some adverbs formed by pre> 
fixing tiie letter a to nouns and adjectives. Name the most common adverbial 
phrases. What may those words be called which appear to connect sentences as well 
as to express some circumstance of time, place, or manner ? Name the words most 
eomilionly used in this way. 



OF PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions may generally be known by their showing 
the relation or position which one word or thing bears to 
another ; thus, if we place a pencil, first on a book, then 
under it, next over it, and lastly in it, the di£ferent relations 
or positions of the pencil are shown by the words on, 
under^ over, in, all of which are prepositions. The prepo- 
sitions are generally placed inmiediately before nouns or 
pronouns, and from this circumstance they have their 
names. 

Prepositions are usually divided into two classes ; sepa- 
Table and inseparable. 



no 
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Separable prepositions are those which are used separately 
in a sentence ; as, below, between, under, &c. 

Inseparable prepositions are those which are never used 
separately, but are onlj found in the beginning of words, as 
combined with them ; as, a6, qntef con, &c A list of these 
will be found in another part of this work. 

The following is a list of the separable prepositions in 
most general use :•— 



aboat 


aronnd 


betwixt 


near 


toward 


aboTO 


at 


beyond 


nigh 


towards 


across 


athwart 


b7 


of 


under 


after 


before 


down 


on 


underneath 


against 


behind 


dnring 


over 


unto 


along 


below 


ere 


round 


up 


among 


beneath 


for 


since 


upon 


amongB 


beside 


from 


through 


with 


amirl 


besides 


in 


throughout 


within 


amidst 


between 


into 


to 


without 



We sometimes find two prepositions used together ; these 
may be called * prepositional phrases,' or * compound prepo- 
sitions.' The following are the most common of such 
phrases : — 



from beneath 
from between 
from among 
from above 
from before 
from about 



from b^low 
from behind 
from amidst 
from beyond 
from off 
from without 



from under 
from within 
along with 
out of 
round about 
up to 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

How may a preposition generally be known ? Whv is it called by this name ? How 
are prepositions usually divided ? Wliat are separable prepositions ? What are insa- 
pariU)le ? Name the separable prepositions in most geneml use ? When two or more 
prepositions rome togetner, what may they lie called ? Name a few of the most com- 
mon prepositional phrases ? 



Notes. 

I. The words except, coneeming^ exceptingt regarding^'respecting, touching, are some- 
times reckoned amongst the prepositions : out the first of these may be considered a 
verb baring its subject understood, and the remaining words are rather participles 
than prepositions. When * except ' is used for * unlea»* it is a conjunction. 

a. Every preposition expresses a relation between two words. But when any of the 
words in the preceding list are employed without a subsequent term of relation, they 
may be conaidered adverbs, and as such they modify the meaning of the verb ; a«, to 
give over, to give up. 

Z. * for,* when it signifies * because,* and * un'tkoiU,* when used for * unlets* are con- 
junctions. 
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OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

Conjunctions are a class of words used to connect words, 
clauses, or sentences. Some conjunctions connect the sense 
as well as the words ; but others disunite the meanings of 
the words and members of the sentences which they con- 
nect. The former are called Copulative, the latter Dis- 
junctive. 

The copulative denotes an addition, a supposition, or a 
cause ; the disjunctive denotes opposition of meaning, for 
which reason they are sometimes called ^ contrastive ' con- 
junctions. 

EXAMFI^^S. 

Cop. — ^You and I may go, because we have done our work. 
Dis. — Neither you nor I may go, unless we do our work. 
Cop. — I will go, ifhe will accompany me. 
Bis. — Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good. 

The following list contains the conjunctions in most 
common use : — 



COPULATIVB 


DISJUNCTIVE OR CONTRAamVB 


And 
Also 
Because 
Both 


For 
If 

LikewUe 
Since 


That 
Then ■ 

< 

There- 
fore 

Where- 
fore 


Although 
As 
But 
Either 


Except 
However 
Lest 
Neither 


Never- 
theless 

Notwith- 
standing 

Nor 

Or 


Save , 
So 

Than 
Though 


Unless 
Whether 
Whereas 
Yet 



Conjunctions have been classified in the following manner 
also : — 

Copulative and, also, both. 

Disj anctive either, or. 

Exclusive neither, nor. 

Conditional if. 

Concessive though, although, yet, albeit* 

Exceptive ......unless. 

Adversative but, howerer. 

Causal .because* for, since, that. 

Adverbial then, till, therefoie, as, so. 

Two or more conjunctions are sometimes used together, 
or a combination of words that answers the same end as 
a conjunction ; these have been called ' conjunctional 
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phrases.' The following are the principal conjunctional 
phrases : — 

as well as 
• and yet 
inasmuch as 
according as 
forasmuch as 
provided that 
insomuch that 
notwithstanding that 
whether or not 

Examples fbom Standaild Works and Wbitebs. 

But though our outward man perish, &c . . . New. Test. 
Veracity, as wed as justice, is to he our rule of life . . Butler. 
And t/he will not hear the church, &c .... New Test. 
What though the spicy breezes blow soft on Ceylon's, &c. Bp. Heber. 

For though I would desire to glory, &c New Test. 

Jbr 6ecau«e I have seen an angel, &c Judges vi. 22. 

So then they are no more twain, but one flesh . . New Test. 

Or else in some mild zone, &c. Milton. 

But if one went unto them from the dead, &c . . New TesL 



but though 


but if 


as though 


but that 


what though 


as if 


and though 


and if 


for though 


and that 


for because 


so that 


for why 


so then 


or else 


and also 


in order that 


but also 



Let it be observed that the same word maybe a 'conjunc- 
tion in one sentence, and a preposition in another ; but the 
conjunction may be distinguished from the preposition by 
the former not governing a noun or pronoun in the objective 
case. Thus : — 

Conj. — ^I know him, ybr I have seen him before.' 
Prep. — One is for me, the other ybr my sister. 

Sometimes the same word is used as a conjunction and an 
adverb: — 

Conj.— I rest, then, upon this argument.* 
Adv. — He arrived then and not before. 

In sogie instances the same word may be a conjunction, a 
preposition, and an adverb, as in the following examples : — 

Conj. — Since we must part, let us do it peaceably. 
Prep. — He has not called since that time. 
Adv. — Our friendship commenced long since. 

* ^^ .*■ *° adverb when it meaiu at that time ; a conjunction when it means in that 
ease, for this reasotit there/ore* 
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QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

What is the use of conjunctions? State the difference between copnlatire and 
afRjunctive conjunctions ? In what other way have conjunctions been classified ? 
When two or more conjunctions come together, what may they be called ? Gire 
examples of conjunctional phrases from some standard writing ? Give instancei of 
the same word being a coi^juuction and some other part of speech r 



OF INTERJECTIONS.* 

Interjections are words used to express surprise,. grief, 
joy, or some other emotion of the mind. They may be 
classified according to the di£ferent passions or emotions of 
the mind which they serve to express. 

The following are the most common : — 



Of grief • . • ah I alas I oh I 
„ wonder • ha I aha ! stranfi^e ! 
M contempt, tush! fudge I pshaw I 
M joy .... beylbrayolhejdayl 
n aversion . fielbegonelavaunti 

calling . . holloa I soho 1 ho ! 

languor . heigh-ho I 



n 



Of exultation . 
laughter . . 
attention . . 
salutation . 
silence . . . 
surprise . . 
separation • 






huzza ! hurrah I 
ha! ha! ha I 
hark ! lo ! behold ! 
hail! welcome! 
hist ! hush ! mum ! 
oh! indeed! what! 
adieu! farewell! 



A nonn, verb, adjective, and indeed any word, may 
become an interjection, or at least may be used as such, 
when uttered as an exclamation, and in an unconnected 
manner ; as, strange ! hail ! mercy I away ! nonsense ! 

Sometimes a whole phrase or part of a sentence is used 
as an interjection, according to the different ways that 
people have of expressing their different passions ; My for 
shame I away with him ! hark ye ! These kinds of expres- 
sions may be denominated ^ interjectional phrases.' . 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

How may interjections b<> classed ? Name the interjections in most common use ? 
When may any word be called an Interjection ? When a phrase or part of a sentence 
to used as an interjection, what may it be called ? Name some interjectional phrases ? 



* Some writers assert that interjections do not constitute any part of language — 
that, although they may be found in dramatic compositions and romHUces, they are 
never to be found in worlis of a graver and more scientiflc kind, as of law, philosophy, 
or mathematics. But it is to be observed that interjections are to be met with in the 
Bible, in history, and in epic poetry, and in the mouths of the learned as well as in 
thoM of the illiterata. 
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VARIATION IN THE CLASSIFICATION 

OF WORDS. 

Let it be particularly observed that it is the office which 
a word performs in a sentence that in general determines 
what part of speech it is; and, consequently, the same 
word may be di£ferent parts of speech, according to the 
manner in which it is used. Instances of this change in 
the classification of words have already been given, but 
the following examples are added to show this variation 
more fully: — 

No. 1. 



There often wanders one, whom 
better days saw better clad. 



In this sentence the first better is' 
an adjective describing * days ; ' the 
second better is an adverb modify- 
ing ' clad«' 



No. 2. 



The painter dips the paint brash 
in paint, to paint the carriage. 



Here the first paint \b an adjeo- 
tire describing the brash ; the 
second pcunt is a noun, being the 
name of the mixture employed ; 
the third paint is a verb, expressing 
the action performed. 



No. 3. 



After yon round the comers we 
shall encompass the round table, 
and sing a round or two^ 



Here the first round is a verb 
si^ifying action or doing some- 
thing ; the second round is an ad- 
jective qualifying table; the third 
round is a nonn, being the name 
of a piece of music. 



No. 4. 



Please to lend me that new book 
that yoa received as a prize, that 
I may read a few pages of it to- 
night. 



In this sentence the first that is 
an adjective, pointing out the noun 
book; the second that is a pro- 
noun, used instead of book; the 
third that is a conjunction joining 
the following clause to the preced- 
ing. 



No. 6. 



The workmen built a wall, 
whose boM was several feet, with 
base materials. 



Here the first base is a noun, 
being a name given to the fonnda- 
tion or bottom, of the wall ; the 
second base is an adjective de- 
scribing material. 
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No. 6. 



I shall war with men, bnt not 
with women or children. 

Thou art but a youth, and he is 
a man of tvcur from his youth. 

I shall write to the War Office 
and learn all particulars. 



The first war is a verb, because 
it implies action or doing some- 
thing. 

The second war is a noun, be- 
cause it is the name of a thing or 
action. 

The third war is used as an ad- 
jective describmg the office. 



No. 7. 



And Saul eyed David from that 
day and forward. 

I was eyed by the governor from 
head to feet. 

What is the difference between 
an eyeless needle and an eyed 
needle ? 



The first eyed is a verb, express- 
ing what Saul did. • 

The second eyed is a participle, 
relating to the pronoun I. 

The third eyed is an adjective 
telling the kind of needle. 



No.S. 



I shall iron it presently. 
Iron is a most useful metal. 
He can leap over an iron gate. 



The first iron is a verb. 
The second iron is a noun. 
The third iron is used as an ad- 
jective. 



No. 9. 



Let your light so shine before 
men. 

Light weights are an abomina- 
tion. 

Do men light a candle and cover 
it? 



The first light is a noun. 

The second light is an adjective. 

The third light is a verb. 



No. 10. 



They consulted with open doors. 
They open the gates at sunrise. 
In spelling * open * we use four 
letters. 



The first open is an adjective; 
The second open is a verb. 
The third open is a noun. 



No. U. 



You may go, but I must stay. 
I have but two to finish now. 
Answer me without an ' if ' or a 
*buC 



The first but is a conjunction. 
The second but is an adverb. 
The third but is a noun. 



NoTB — Numerous examples of a similar kind may be constructed, but the preceding 
sentences will suffice to show the vounR student, that ft is not the form of a word that 
determines the class to which it belongs, but rather the meaning or qfflce it has in a 
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EXERCISES ON CLASSIFICATION. 

Exercise 1. 

Select from the following passage three verbs, three 
adverbs, and three adjectives, and write them down in 
separate columns. 

' Thus pleasures fade Kw&ji . 
Toath, talents, beauty, thus decay, 
And leave us dark, forlorn, and grey.' — Scott 

EXEBCISE 2. 

Classify the following words : — 

Bristol the write them leam written gold 

sing apple hot new ah I garden into 

firom alas I eatin^^ him good an or 

we not sweetly earth and oh! nice 

EXEBCISE 3. 

Supply the ellipsis in the following :^- 

The present now is the only time. Here now is a — 

We must work now or never. Here now is a — 

The undiscoverable secret sleeps. Here secret is a — 

Every secret action shall be kuown. Here secret is a — 

He made a great opening in it. Here opening is a — 

The opening heavens arouud me shine. Here opening is a — 

The children are opening the books. Here opening is a — 

Who is there that has all sweets unmixed > Here sweets is a — 

with drops of bitter? y Here bitter is a — 

Is not the tear indeed bitter, that flows when > Here bitter is a — 

saying farewell? ) H^srefarewdl is a — 

EXEBCISE 4. 

In the following sentences it is required to tell what 
parts of speech are the words printed in italics ? 

Sentences, 

' I^ght neither with small nor great, save with the king.' 
' To trace the ways of highest agents, deemed however wise.' 
' It is impossible for us to do our duty, exceot we know it.' 
' For that that is determined^ shall be done. 
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Exercise 5. 

Select from the following passage sixteen nouns, eighteen 
verbs, and three participles, and write them down in 
separate columns. 

Passage, 

* Remember that money is of a prolific, generatinj;^ nature. Monej 
can beget money, and its offspring can beget more, and so on. Eive 
shillings turned is six: turned again, it is seven and threepence ; and so 
on till it becomes a hundred pounds. The more there is of it, the 
more it produces every turning, so that the profits rise quicker and 
quicker. He that kills a breeding sow, destroys all her offspring to tlie 
thousandth generation. He that murders a crown, destroys all thiat it 
might have produced, even scores of pounds.'— i^ranMn. 

EXEBGISE 6. 

Arrange the following passage into eight columns, placing 
in the first column fourteen nouns, in the second column 
eight articles, in the third two pronouns, in the fourth six 
adjectives, in the fifth six verbs, in the sixth four adverbs, 
in the seventh six prepositions, and in the eighth two con- 
junctions. 

Passage, 

* The unwearied sun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator's power display. 
And publishes to every land 

Tiie work of an Almighty hand. 
Soon as the evening shades prevail. 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And, nightly, to the listening earth. 
Repeats the story of her birth.* 

Exercise 7. 

* Tripping through the silken grass 

O'er the path-divided dale, 
Mark the rosy-coloured lass 

With her well-poised milking-pail. 
Linnets with unnumbered notes, 

And the cuckoo with but two. 
Tuning sweet their mellow throats. 

Bid the setting sun adieu.' 

Questions to be answered.— What parts of speech are ' mark ' and * nofes ? * Do 
jott know this by their/iirsn or by their meaning ? Form sentences in which they are 
other pans of speech than what they are in this pasaage. Select from the passage 
effrht adjectives. How many of these are compound ? What adU^ctive in it refers to 
a noun understood ? 
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Exercise 8. 

Sentences to he parsed after the manner of Example 1, page^A, 

(a) * Foar things are grievouslj emptj : a head without brains, a 
wit without jadgment, a heart without honestj, and a purse without 
money/ — Bishop Earle. 

(b) ' Education begins the gentleman, but reading, good company, 
and reflection must finish him.' — Locke, 

(c) * There are four good mothers, of whom are often bom four 
unhappy daughters: truth begets hatred, happiness pride, security 
danger, and familiarity contempt/ — Steele, 

(d) ' If a nfan makes me keep my distance, the comfort is, he keeps 
his at the same time.* — Swift 

(e) * He who freely praises what he means to purchase, and he who 
enumerates the faults of what he means to sell, may set up a partner- 
ship with honesty/ — Lavater. 

(/) * Learning is like mercury — one of the most powerful and excel- 
lent things in the world in skilful hands ; in unskilful, the most mis- 
chievous.* — Pope, 

(g) ' It is a point out of doubt with me, that the ladies are most 
properly the judges of the men's dress, and the men of that of the 
ladies.' — Skenstone, 

(k) * He who, when called upon to speak a disagreeable truth, tells it 
boldly and has done, is both bolder and milder than he who nibbles in 
a low voice, and never ceases nibbling.' — Lqvater. 

(0 * Whatever stress some may lay upon it, a death-bed repentance 
is but a weak and slender plank to trust our all upon.' — Sterne, 

(J) • Trust him with little who, without proofs, trusts you with every- 
thing ; or, when he has proved you, with nothing.' — Lavater, 

Ck) ' No man is so insignificant as to be sure his example can do no 
hurt/ — Lord Clarendon. 

Exercise 9. 

Passages to be parsed according to Example 2, page 84.* 

(a) * The whining school-boy, with his satchel, 

And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school' — Shakspeare, 

(b) ' Learning is an addition beyond 

Nobility of birth : honour of blood. 



* For the higher and more advanced mode of parsing, tee * Companion to English 



Grammar.' 
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Without tho ornament of knowledge, is 
A glorious ignorance.' — Shirley, 

(c) ' Without good company all dainties 

Lose their relish, and, like painted grapes, 
Are only seen, not tasted.* — Maasinger, 

(d) * Seek not to know to morrow's doom ; 

That is not ours which is to come : 

2'he present moment 's all our store.* — Congreve, 

(e) ' Come sleep* O sleep, the certain knot of peace, 

The haiting-place of wit, the balm of woe ; . 
The poor man's wealth, the prisoner's release, 
Th' indifferent judge between the high and low.' 

Sir Philip Sidney. . 

(/) * Princes that would their people should do well, 
Must at themselves begin, as at the head ; 
For men, by their example, pattern out 
Their imitations, and regard of laws : 
A virtuous court a world to virtue draws.' — Ben Jonton, 

ig) *■ There is a jewel which no Indian mine can buy, 
Ko chemic art can counterfeit ; 
It makes men rich in greatest poverty. 
Makes water wine, turns wooden cups to gold, 
The homely whistle to sweet music's strain ; 
Seldom it comes, to few from heaven sent, 
That much in little — all in nought — content.' 

Wilbye's Madrigals. 



INFLECTION. 



Inflection is a change in the termination of words, to 
express various modifications of meaning. Thus, the word 
• lion • may be changed to — 



Lions 

Lioness 

Lion's. 



each of which conveys a different meaning, as will be 
afterwards explained. These changes are inflections of 
the word ' lion J The inflections of the English language 
are but few and simple in comparison with those of other 
languages. 
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The parts of speech capable of inflection in English are 
the following : — 

Nouns, prononnH, and certain adjectives, 
Yerb^ participles, and certain adverbs. 

Nouns and pronouns have changes to express number, 
gender, and case. 

Verbs have changes to denote number, person, mood, 
and tense. 

Participles change to denote progressive or completed 
action. 

Certain adjectives and adverbs change to express degrees 
of comparison. 



INFLECTIONS OF NOUNS. 

The properties or accidents of nouns are gender^ person^ 
number^ and case. Three of these — namely, gender, 
number, and case — are formed by inflection ; but the noun 
undergoes no change to denote difference of person. 



GENDER 

Gender is the distinction of sex, and as there are only 
two sexes, there can, properly speaking, be only two 
genders, masculine and feminine. 

The masculine gender denotes aniamls of the male kind ; 
as, man, boy, lion. 

The feminine gender denotes animals of the female kind ; 
as, woman, girl^ lioness. 

It has, however, been found convenient for practical 
purposes to add other terms relating to gender — namely, 
neuter, common^ and indefinite, 

^Neuter* means * neither^ — that is, neither masculine 
nor feminine. The term * neuter gender ' serves the gram- 
matical purpose of expressing that the noun is of ' no ' 
gender. Hence the names of inanimate things are said to 
be of the * neuter gender.' 

The term * common gender ' is applied to nouns which 
are known to include both male and female ; as, parents* 



* The common gender is sometimes called the ' inclusive gender.' 
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The term 'indefinite gender' is applied to nouns which 
refer to one individual only, and leave it uncertain which 
sex is meant ; as, ' child, friend, parent But i( it can be 
known from the context or passage which sex is meant, 
the proper term denoting that sex should be used in 
parsing. 

All the varieties of gender occur in the following 
sentence: — 

John and his sister were walking one day with a friend, when they 
saw the parents of a child teaching him to walk. 

John is a proper noun, masculine gender. 
Sister „ common noun, feminine gender. 
Bay „ common noun, neuter gender. 
Friend „ common noun, indefinite gender.* 
Parent^ „ common noun, common gender. 
Child „ common noun, masculine gender, j- 

The masculine gender is distinguished from the feminine 
in three ways : — 

1. By different words. 

2. By different terminations. 

3. By adding an explanatory word. 





Examples. 


■ 






1. By different words. 






Masculine 


Feminine 


Masculine 


Feminine ' 




Bachelor 


maid 


Hart 


roe 




Bean 


helle 


Horse 


mare 




Boar 


sow 


Husband 


wife 




Boy 


girl 


King 


queen 




Brother 


sister 


T.ad 


lass 




Buck 


doe 


Lord 


lady 




BuU 


cow 


Man 


woman 




Bullock 


heifer 


Master 


mistress 


■ 


Cock 


hen 


Milter . 


spawner 




Colt 


filly 


Nephew 


niece 




Dog 


hitch 


Bam 


ewe 




Drake 


duck 


Sir 


madam 




Earl 


countess 


Sloven 


slut 




Father 


mother 


Son 


daughter 




Friar 


nun 


Stag 


hind 




Gander 


goose 


Uncle 


aunt 




Oentleman 


lady 


Wizard 


witch 





* We cannot tell «het))er male or female is meant, therefore it is indefinite 
gender. 

t Though * Mid* is applied to a girl as well as to a boy, yet we know ft-om the 
eootext tliat the child here, spoken of is a bov, for the word ' him * which follows is 
applied only to males ; therefore *■ daild * should be parsed * masculine gender.' 

6 
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2. By differeiU terminations. 



Masculine 


i 


Feminine 


Mascoline 


Feminine 


Abbot 




abbess 


Host 


hostess 


Actor 




actress 


Hunter 


huntress 


Administrator 


administratrix 


Jew 


Jewess 


Adulterer 




adulteress 


Landgrave 


landgravine 


Ambassadi^ 


ambassadress 


Lion 


lioness 


Arbiter 




arbitress 


Marquis 


marchioness 


Auditor 




auditress 


Mayor 


mayoress 


Author 




authoress 


Patron 


patroness 


Baron 




baroness 


Peer 


peeress 


Benefactor 




benefactress 


Poet 


poetess 


Bridegroom 


bride 


Priest 


priestess 


Chanter 




chantress 


Prince 


princess 


Conductor 




conductress 


Prior 


prioress 


Count 




countess 


Prophet 


prophetess 


Czar 




czarina 


Protector 


protectress 


Dauphin 




daupbiness 


Seamster 


seamstress 


Deacon 




deaconess 


Shepherd 


shepherdess 


Dnke 




duchess 


Songster 


songstress 


Elector 




electress 


Sorcerer 


sorceress 


Emperor 




empress 


Spectator 


spectatress 


Enchanter 




enchantress 


Sultan 


sultana 


Executor 




executrix 


Testator 


testatrix 


Giant 




giantess 


Tiger 


tigress 


Grovemor 




governess 


Traitor 


traitress 


Heir 




heiress 


Tutor 


tutoress 


Heritor 




heritrix 


Viscount 


viscountess 


Hero 




heroine 

3. By adding an i 


Widower 
ixplanatory umrd. 


widow 




A cock-sparrow 


a hen-sparrow 




A] 


nan-servant 


a maid-servant 




A he-goat 


a she*goat 






A male child 


a femtde child 




A peacock 


a peahen 






A buck rabbit 


a doe rabbit 








RWMARKS C 


»N Gendeb. 





1. In poetry and oratory, some nouns naturally neuter are personified 
or assumed to have life, and are converted into ^e masculine or femi- 
nine gender. Thus in speaking of the sun or death, we sometimes 
use *he;* and of the moon or a ship we sometimes use * she,* 

2. Things remarkable for strength or greatness, or conspicuous for 
the attributes of imparting or communicating, are spoken of as mascu- 
line ; as, the «tm, death, time, winter. 

3. Things remarkable for beauty, mildness, or amiability, or conspi- 
cuous for the attributes of containing or bringing forth, are spoken of as 
feminine; as, nature, the moon, knomedge, virtue, ships, the church. 
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4. Some noans have the same form for both genders; as, singer, 
ffwxrdian, guide^ person. Others have a feminine but no corresponding 
masculine; as, laundress, miUiner, &c. 



PERSON.* 

Person is a property of the noun which vaxies the verb, 
and denotes whether the noun be speaker, spoken to, or 
spoken of. 

Nouns have three persons ; the first, the second, and the 
third. 

The first person denotes the speaker ; as, I, James Smithy 
do promise, &c. 

The second person denotes the person or thing spoken to ; 
aSy Children^ attend to your lessons ; Listen, O earth ! 

The third person denotes the person or thing spoken of; 
as, The girls are at their work. 

Rehabkb. 

1. Nouns are seldom used in the firsit person, speakers generally re- 
presenting themselves by the pronoun ' /' or * u;e.' Hence some gram- 
marians say that nouns have only two persons, the second and third. But 
analogy evidently requires a first, and there are various instances in 
which a speaker uses lus own name; thus: — 

(a) In making wills, &c. ; as, I, John Thomaon, malie this 1117 last ^ill,&c. 

iP) In oontractln|r matrimony ; as, I, William, take thee, Sarah, to my, &r. 

(c) In sereral scnptoral expressions ; as, 1 Jesus hare sent mine angel, &c.— Rer. xxii. 

16. 

I John, who also am your brother.— Rev. 1. 9. 

PmuI, an apostle, &c., unto Timothy 1 Tim. 

I Paul bare written it, &c.->Phileraon 19. 

2. Person is common to three parts of speech; namely, nouns, pro- 
nouns, and verbs. When things without life are spoken to, they are 
personified, and their names are put in the second person. Most nouns 
are^ however, in the third person, being spoken of.-f 



* * The word Person has in accidence three distinct meanings. Ist. It signifies the 
person of the subject, or nominative to the verb, in which case it is common to all 
nominatives. Sndly. It distinguishes rational beings from such as are irrational, in 
which sense " who " is said to relate to persons, and " tehich " to inferior animals or in- 
animate things. Srdly. It distinguishes animate from inanimate objects, as when we 
■ay that an impersonu verb is that which has its nominative always a Ihmg, and never 
»per»on.*^Jndretc. 

t When a writer or speaker does not eboose to declare himself in the first person, he 
•peaks of himself in the Mrd, Thus Moses relates what Motet did, and Caesar records 
the actions of Catar. 
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NUMBER. 

Number is the distinction of one from more. Nouns have 
two numbers ; the singular and the plural, 

A noun is in the singular number when it denotes but 
one thing of the kind, or unity of idea ; as, man, army. 

A noun is in the plural number when it denotes more 
things than one, or plurality of idea ; as, men, armies. 

The plural number of nouns is formed from the singular 
in various ways, as seen in the following table :— 





lannvB />v vavutma nrnB ntnsAi. 


BXAMPLB8 




Singular 


Plural 


(A) 
(B) 
(0) 
(D) 
(E) 


By adding « or «« ...... j 

By adding en or ren 

By changing/ or /<r into 0c« . . 
By changing y into f'M • . , • 
By change of vowel f 


boy 

box 

ox 

child 

loaf 

knife 

fly 

lady 

foot 

tooth 


boys 

boxes 

oxen 

children 

loares 

knives 

flies 

ladies 

feet 

teeth 



Remarks on the prrosdimo Tablb. 

MetAod (A). 

The present process for the formation of the plural of English nouns is to add '< ' or 
*et* to the singular. Other processes once in use are now obsolete. And although many 

{ilurals formed otherwise than by adding *t'or*es*to the singular are retained in the 
anguage, yet the processes themselves are no longer used : that is, if a new word were 
invented or introduced into the language, the plural would be formed by adding 9 or m, 
and not by any other process. Accordingly we find that a vast m^ority of nouns fbrm 
the plural in this way. 

The termination e» is used when the singular ends in »», «, $h, arch soft,* because an 
M cannot be sounded ia such positions without a vowel before it ; as, 



Singular 

watch 

box 

dish 



(s cannot be sounded) 

(watchs) 
(boxs) 
(dishs) 
(lasss) 

Method (B). 



Plural 

watch-es 
box-es 
dish-es 
lass-es 



The Saxon process of forming the plural by adding en or ren to the singular i« now 
obsMete. Many plurals formed in thu manner in the earlier stages of the language, are 
now formed in other ways ; as. 



Singular 

sow 

cow 

eye 

house 

uncle 



(Ancient Plural) 

Bowen 

cowen 

eyen 

housen 

unclen 



Present Plural 

Bwine or sows 
kine or cows 
eyes 
houses 
uncles. 



NoTB.— The plurals now ending in en or ren are veiy few in English.' 



* Nouns ending in cA hard take » only, because *ck* hard is equivalent to A; as, 
monarckf monarch$» 



brief 


handkerchief 


chief 


miiichief 


C 


relief 
belief 



dwarf 


strife 


acarf 


fife 


wharf 


safe 


tarf . 


gulf 
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Method (0), 

Many nouns ending In f or /e form the plural by changing these tennioatfons Into 
9e» ; probably for the following reasons ;— 

1. For the sake of an easier utterance and more agreeable sound. 

9. To distinguish by sound the plurdl number from the singular possessive : thus ~ 
there is a distinction in sound between * toiveg * and * teife'i,* but there is no distinction 
in sound between wffes and ioife*t. 

8. Because the generality of such words are of Saxon.origin, and in that language the 
letter */' was sounded as ^v ; ' so that changing/ into v is only spelling according to 
the original sound of the letter, and « or e» Is added in the plural, according to the 
general rule. 

The exceptions In which the / is not changed to v are chiefly derived from other 
languages. The following are the principal, the plural of which is formed by adding 
an a only. 

roof 
hoof 
iproof 
reproof 

NoTB Nouns ending In ff follow the general rule by adding « only, except sU^ff 

which has steMS. 

MeOotKp), 

The change of y into ies may be accounted for by the fact, that words now ending in 
p formerly ended in iCt as ttudie^ ladie ; so that in forming the plural we still retain 
the ancient form of spelling, as audies, ladiett though in the singular we have 
departed from it, and substituted y for ie. There are two exceptions to the rule, 
namely :_ 

1. Whni ff Is preceded by a vowel. It does not change ; as, boUt bovi* 

2. When proper nouns are used in the plural number ; as^ MiaVt Marjfi, 

Method (E), 

On the formation of the plural by change of vowel it may be remarked^ 

1. That this method was used by the ancient Saxons. 

S. That the nouns so formed are almost all of Saxon origin. 

3. Ttiat the process itself is now obsolete. 

The following nouns form the plural after this manner ; — 

I man men 

woman women 

footman footmen 

NoTB.— A few nonns from the Saxon, besides changing the voweU, change also the 
termination s^ to c» ; as, mouse, micet Sec 

Noans ending in o preceded by a yowel form the plural 
bj adding s only ; as, folio, folios. . . 

Nouns ending in o preceded by a consonant form the 
plural by adding e« ; as, * 



foot 


90cC 


tooth 


teeth 


goose 


geese 



ealico calicoes 

cargo cargoes 

hero heroes 



motto > mottoes 

negi^ negroes 

potato potatoes 



Except the following, which take s only, and some of which are not 
folly Anglicised : — canto, cento, junto, portico, solo, rotnndo, tyro, 
dnodedmo, proviso, studio. 
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Compound words formed of two or more noans form the 
plural bj a change in the last noun ; as. 



book-case 
ink-staod 
watch-maker 



book-cases 
iok-stands 
watch-makers 



But compound words formed bj a noun and an adjective^ 
or by two nouns connected bj a preposition, form their 
plurals bj a change in the first word ; as, 



conrt-martial 
adjatant-general 
soD-in-law 
man-of-war 



comts-martial 
adjatants-general 
sons-in-law 
men-of-war 



Some nouns, from the nature of the things meant, have 
no plural ; namely : — 

(a) Proper names of places or things ; as, England, London, 
Severn, &c. 

(6) Abstract noans ; as, wisdom, idleness^ malice, pride, &c. 
' (c) Names of arts and sciences ; as, poetry, music, geometry, &c 

(4) Names of grain and metals ; as, wheat, com, gold, silver,* && 

(e) And a varietj of other noons ; as, bread, mUk, butter, &c 

Some nouns have no singular form ; as, bellows^ scissors, 
tongs, shears, victuals, catSe, snuffers, breeches, &c.f 

Some nouns have two forms for the plural, to express a 
difference in meaning ; as, 



Singular 
Index « 

Qenius . 

Brother 

Die . • • 

Fish . . 

Pea . . 

Penny . 



Plural 

i indexes • 
indices . 
5 geniuses . 
genii* . . 
5 brothers • 
l brethren . 
( dies . 
l dice , 
r fishes 
{fish . 
\ peas . 
( pease 
( pennies 
(pence . 



Meanings 
. tables of contents 
. algebraic qaontities 
. persons of genius 
. fabulous spirits 
. sons of the same parents 
. persons of the same society 
. stamps for coining 
. small cubes for gaming 
. when numbered ; as, 5 fishes 
. when the species is meant 
. when numbered ; as, 2 peas 
. when the species is meant 
• separate coins ; as, 2 pennies 
. value or amoimt ; as, sixpence 



* Nouni of this class sometimes take a plural when we wish to describe diffsreat 
kinds or varieties of the same sul>stance~; as, loheati, golds, &c. 

t Most nouns of this class express things composed of two or more parta ; thus, 
scissors consists of two united parts. 
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Some nouDS are alike in both numbers ; as, sheep ^ deer, 
trout, hose, salmon, species, series, apparatus, &c. In 
such nouns the distinction is made bj articles, numerals, 
or some other word in the sentence ; as, 



'Singular 

a sheep 

one sheep 

the sheep is here 



Floral 
severed sheep 
two sheep 
the sheep are here 



There are also several nouns plural in form, which are 
used in the singular as well as in the plural. The follow- 
ing are of this class : — 



alms 


gallows 


means 


optics 


politics 


amends 


hydranlics 


measles 


odds 


riches 


billiards 


hysterics 


mechanics 


pains 


statistics 


ethics 


mathematics 


news 


physics 


tactics 



NoTB.»The nouns newt and alms are generally used as singular, and pains as 
plural. 

There are a few nouns having a singular and a plural 
form, in which no change is made to denote plurality ; as. 



sail, meaning ships 
stone, 14 lbs. weight 
head, meaning cattle 



horse, referring to cavalry dozen 
foot, referring to infantiy hundred 
stand, applied to arms thousand 



Nouns which have been adopted from foreign languages 
without alteration, generally retain their original plurals 
when employed in English. The following is a list of 
foreign terminations, and the different ways in which the 
plural is formed : — 



Singulars in urn or on are changed to a m 

the plural ; as, 
Singulars in ej: or tr are changed to tees ^ 

in the plural ; as, 
Singulars in is are changed to esf in the 

plural; as. 
Singulars in «s are changed to i in the 

plural; as. 
Singulars in a are changed to cs in the 

plnial; as, 



Singular 


Plural 


'erratum 
^ criterion 
'index. . 


. errata 
. criteria 


• indices 


radix . . 


. radices 


ellipsis . 


. ellipses 


. auaJysis 


. analyses 


calculus 


. calculi 


radius . 


. radii 


f formula 


. formulss 


nebola . 


. nebula 



* Singulars ending in m preceded by a consonant, change the « to eet in the plural ; 
M, caU, caiets* 

f A few singular! ending in it change it into idet in the plural ; as, dbiyMiMv, 
ekr^salidet. 
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Singular Plural 

Singulars in en are changed to ina in the f stamen . . stamina 
plural; as, \legnmen. legomina 

Some singulars are made plnralbj adding f cherub . . cherubim 
im', as, • \ seraph . . seraphim 

Principal Foreign Words used in English, with their plvrals, (od the 
langimges from which they have been taken. 





SINGULAR- 


PLURAL 




SINGULAR 


PLURAL 


Latin 


addendum 


addenda 


Greek 


analysis 


analyses 


n 


amanuensis 


amanuenses 


tf 


antithesis 


antitheses 


>» 


animalculum 


animalcula 


«» 


aphelion 


aphelia 


» 


apex 


apices 


>t 


automaton* 


automata 


n 


arcanum 


arcana 


ft 


basis 


bases 


n 


axis 


axes 


It 


crrsis 


crises 


»» 


appendix* 


appendices 


*• 


criterion 


criteria 


«t 


calculus 


calculi 


ty 


diaeresis 


diaereses 


>• 


datum 


data 


tt 


ellipsU 


ellipses 


ff 


desideratum 


desiderata 


t* 


emphasis 


emphases 


*» 


effluvium 


effluvia 


%t 


ephemeroa 


ephemera 


ti 


erratum 


errata 


tt 


hjrpothesis 


hypotheses 


. >t 


focus 


foci 


It 


metamorphosis 


metamorphoses 


If 


formula 


formulae 


ft 


oasis 


oases 


•> 


fungus* 


fungi 


tt 


parenthesis 


parentheses 


it 


frustum 


frusta 


tt 


parhelion 


parhelia 


t« 


it^is-fatuug 


ignes^fatul 


tt 


perihelion 


perihelia 


tt 


lamina 


laminse 


ft 


phenomenon 


phenomena 


ft 


magus 


magi 


tf 


phasis 


phases 


1* 

19 


mausoleum 
medium 


mausolea 
media 


tt 


svnopsis 


svnopses 
theses 


If 


meinorandum* 


memoranda 








91 


nebula 


nebulsp 


French 


beau 


beaux 


•> 


nucleus 


nuclei 


ft 


chamois 


chamois 


»» 


polypus 


polypi 
radi 


ft 


monsieur 


messieurs (messrs.) 


»f 


radius 


tf 


madame 


mesdames 


*• 


radix 


radices 








ft 
tt 


scholium 
stamen 


scholia 
stamina 


Italian 
ft 


bandit ) 
banditto5 


banditti 


>t 


stimulus 


stimuli 


ft 


dilettante 


diletUnti 


If 


stratum 


strata 


ft 


virtuoso 


virtuosi 


)9 


tumulus 


tumuli 








It 


vertex 


vertices 


Hebrew 


cherub* 


cherubim 


It 


▼ortex 

* 


vortices 


It 


seraph* 


seraphim 



Nouns marked thus* in the preceding list form thepluralin the regular manner 
also, hy adding i or es : thus, the plural of ckenb may be written cherubs or 
chertUnm, - ■ 



CASE.t 

By case is meant the state of a noan or pronoun, or the 
relation it bears to other words in the same sentence. It 



t The word ecue Is derived i^om the Latin * casus,' which signifies *a failiug.* 
In Latin nouns have six cases ; namely, the nominative, the genitive, the dative, the 
accusative, the vocative, and the ablative. 

The nominative, which is the original word or real name of the noun, is sometimes 
called, by way of distinction, the upright (rectos), being represented by a perpendicular 
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denotes whether the noun be a doer, owner, or receiver of 
something. . 
In English there are three cases ; namely-* 

The Nominative. 
The Possessive. 
The Objective. 

Of these the possessive only is formed by inflection, the 
nominative and the objective of nouns being alike in form, 
and distinguished only by their position and the relation 
they bear to the other words in the sentence. 

A noun is in the nominative case when it simply expresses 
the name of a thing, or denotes the doer of an action or the 
•subject of a verb. 

A noun is in the possessive case when it denotes owner-^ 
ship, or the possessor of something. 

A noun is in the objective case when it denotes the 
receiver of an action, or the object of a verb, participle, or 
preposition* 



line. The other caseB being formed by changes in the termination of the word, each 
*liaUing away,' as ft were, from the original word, are sometimes called the obiique 
cases, from their oblique situation, as they are here represented by five lines placed at 
different inclinations to the perpendicular. 



Nom. 




These different relations or states of the noun, which in Latin and other languages are 
expressed by inflection or changes in the word, are in English expressed by means of 
ptepositions, and by the position of the noun before or after the verb. Thus :— 

Kominatire .....^.m.m.*...... Dominos ..m.. The Lord. (The noun when it is the sub- 
ject of a verb.) 

Genitire, or Possessive...... Domini ..m.. Of the Lord, or the Lord^s. 

Dative •MM..M.....X.M.M..... Domiuo m.... To the I/)rd* 

Accusative, or ObjectiTe... Dominum ... The Lord. (The noun when it is the object 

of a verb.) 

Vocative ........m...~..«.m.. Domine «.... O Lord. (The case of address In Rnglish.) 

Ablalive.M..M*M««*.M«*.MM.»* Domino ...... By the Lord. 

G3 
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Example of each Case. 

* ThQ journeyman struck the foreman's son* 

Bbmarks. 

In the preceding sentence ihere are three nonns — joamejmaii, fore- 
man, and son; each of which is in a different case. 

The 'journeyman ' is represented as doing an action ; he is the agent 
or subject of the verb ^struck;* therefore the noun 'joumejmaii' is 
said to be im the nominative case. 

The ' foreman * is not represented as doing anything, or receiving 
anything, but simply as owning or possessing a son; therefore * fore- 
man ' is put in the possessive case. 

The 'son ' is represented as receiving the action denoted by. the verb 
* struck ; * he is the object acted upon by the journeyman ; therefore ' son '* 
is in the objective Case. 

The possessive case is formed bj adding ^ s* with an 
apostrophe before it, to the nominative ; as, man, man^s. 
But when the nominative ends in s, ss, or ce, the possessive 
is sometimes formed bj adding an apostrophe only ; as> 

Moses' rod. 
Groodness' sake. 
Conscience' sake. 

Here the additional s would occasion a hissing sound and 
a difficulty of pronunciation. 



Notes. 

1 . The uie of the apostrophe as the sign of the possessive case may be thus accounted 
for :— In the earlj stages of the English language, the possessive case ended in a or is, 
but in the present stage the vowel is oqittea before the $, and the apostrophe is used 
simply to denote its absence. - 

ExampUs. 

Former possessive R-esent possessive 
Kingls son King's son 

Godis grace Ood's grace. 

Sometimes, indeed, vre sound the absent rowel ; this happens after words ending in 
«, cA, sh, jr, or X ; thus : — 

Thomas's book Is prononnced Thomasis book. 

The vowel was in general use till about the beginning of the sixteenth century, when 
it was superseded by the apostrophe. Tite most ancient form is supposed to be es, the 
middle stage r>, and the present stage *s. 

2. Some grammarians have supposed that the apostrophe with « Is a contraction of 
the pronoun his. Thus * James's book ' has been said to be a conCracCion of * James 
hit book.' But this is evidently an erroneous idea ; for the aqjostrophe is joined to all 
genders and to both numbers, but the pronoun Ms belongs to the maMuHne gander 
and singular number only. Thus we can say correctly ~- 

The queen's crown, but not, the queen his crown. 
The children's bread, but not, the diiidren his bread. 

Therefore the termination ('#) is not a contraction of the pronoun his. 

«5:ifiP!l°'^***® reason why the vowel has been struck out in the possessive, is to dlatm- 
gwsh it in form from the plural nominative, for it is well known that the Saxoaa ended 
many plivals as weU as the possessive case in es or is. ««*«« «»» 
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DECLENSIOK OF NOUNS. 



By the declension of a noun is meant a regular arrange- 
ment of its numbers and cases ; as in the following ex- 
amples : — 



Man is declined thns:— 



SiDg. Nom....Man 
Poss. ...Man's 
Obj, ...Maa 



Plur. Nom....Meii 
Poss.... Men's 
Obj. ...Men 



Lady is declined thns:^ 



Sing. Nom....Iiad7 
Poss. ...Lady's 
Obj. ...Lady 



Plnr. Nom. ...Ladies 
Poss. ...Ladies' 
Obj. ...Ladies 



Wife is declined thus:— 



Sing. Nom. ...Wife 
Poss. ...Wife's 
Obj. ...Wife 



Plnr. Nom. ...Wives 
Poss. ...Wives' 
Obj. ... Wives ^ 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

What it meant by inflection ? Are the inflections of the Engliih language numerous 
in comparison with those of other languages ? Which of the parts of speech are capable 
of inflection in English ? For what purpose are nouns and pronouns inflected ? For 
what purpose are verbs inflected? Why do participles change their termination? 
Why do certain adjectives and adverbs change ? What are the accidents of the noun ? 
How many of these accidents are formed bv Inflection ? What Is gender ? How many 
genders are there ? What does the masculine gender denote ? What does the feminine 
denote ? What is meant bv the term * neuter gender ? ' What kind of nouns are sdd 
to be of the neuter gender r To what sort of nouns is the term ' common gender * ap» 
plied? To what the term Mndeflnite gender'? Name the various ways of distin- 
guishing the masculine gender from the feminine. Give examples of each method. 
Are nouns of the neuter gender ever personified ? What kind of inanimate things are 
spoken of as masculine ? What kind are spoken of as feminine ? Name some nouns 
having the same form for both genders. Name a feminine that has no corresponding 
masculine. What do you understand by the person of a noun ? How many persons 
have nouns ? What does the first person denote ? What the second person ? What 
the third person ? Give instances of nouns being used in the first person. To what 
three parts of speech is person common ? What is number ? How many numbers 
have nouns ? when is a noun in the singular number ? When in the pluru ? Name 
the principal modes of forming the plural from the singular. Which is the present 
process for the formation of the plural ? When is the termination es used, and why ? 
Name a process once in use, but now obsolete. Give reasons why some nouns ending 
in/ or Je form the plural by changing these terminations into ves. Enumerate the ex- 
ceptions to this rule. Give a reason whj nouns ending in y form the plural by changing 
the y into ie». Name the two exceptions to this rule, where the y does not change. 
Make some remarks on the mode of forming the plural by change of vowel. How do 
nouns ending in o preceded by a vowel form the plural ? How when the o is preceded 
by a consonant ? Name the exceptions. How do compounds formed of two or more 
words form the phiral ? What classes of nouns have no plural ? Name some nouns 
having no singular form. Name some nouns having two forms for the plural, and ac- 
count for these forms. Name some nouns alike in both numbers, and explain how the 
distinction Is made. Name some nouns plural in form, which are used in the singular 
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as well u the plural. Name some nouns haTlng both a skieular and a plaral fonn, in 
which no change is made to denote plurality. Enumerate the different ways in which 
nouns adopted from foreign languages without alteration form the plural. What is 
meant by case ? How manv cases in English ? How many are formed by inflection ? 
Which two pases are alike in form, and how are they distinguished ? Whei^is a noun 
in the nominative case *c When in the possessire ? When in the objective ? How is 
the possessive case formed ? Account for the apostrophe being used in the possessive 
case. Show that the apostrcphe with t is not a contraction of the pronoun Mg, What 
is meant by the declensioQ of a noun ? Decline * man,* ' lady/ * wire.' 



INFLECTION OF ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives in English undergo no change to express 
gender^ number, or case, as in other languages. But many of 
them are inflected or chianged to express different states or 
degrees of quality, commonly called the * degrees of com- 
parison.' * 

There are three states or degrees of comparison ;f 
namely:— 

The Positive^. 
The Comparative. 
The Superlative. 

The positive state simply expresses the quality of a thing 
without any increase or diminution ; as, A^ne day. 

The comparative increases the signification of the positive 
to a higher degree ; as, a^ner day.§ 

* Adjectives express the qualities of nouns ; and as all nouns of the same species 
are not of the same quality, but vary, the part of speech which shows these diflisrent 
qualities must vary also : hence it is that adjectives have degrees of comparison. 

t It is evident that in nature gradations are innumerable. How manv degrees are 
there between a mouse and an elephant — a molehill and a mountain ! Still in grammar 
there are recleoned only three degrees. 

X Some grammarians affirm that the positive- state of an adjective is not a ' degree of 
comparison,* and accordingly they reckon but two degrees of comparison ; namely, the 
comparative and the superlative. A little thought on the subject, however, will couble 
us to see that even in the positive state there is a comparison made. 

Thus, when we say of a person, * He is a tall man,' it is evident that we have formed 
In our minds an idea of the average height or genersl stature of men, and silently and 
perhaps unconsciously we compare this particular man with the average height, and 
pronounce him tall compared with the generality of men. Again, if we say, * That is 
a high house,' we mean that it is high as compared with some other house, or with 
the generality of houses. 

$ The comparative and the superU|tive degrees always increase the signification of 
the positive, and never lessen the quality, as is erroneously stated m numerooi 
English grammars. This will be seen from the following examples :— 

(a) Pasitive.M........M..a wise man 

(6) Comparative. a wiser man 

(c) Superlative .........the wisest man. 

In the preceding examples the quality represented in the men is ' wisdom,* But it is 
evident that example (&) contains more wisdom than (a), and example (c) cdntaioa 
more wisdom than (6). So that in these examples the quality is increased in the com- 
parative and in the superlative. 
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The superlative increases the signification of the positive 
to the highest degree ; as, the^ne;^ day. 

The comparative is generally formed by adding r or ^ 
to the positive, and the superlative by adding tt or est 
Thus;— 



FofitWe 


ComparadTe 


Superlatfre 


wise 


wiser 


wisest 


high 


higher 


highest 



The adverbs more and tnast^ plfused before the positive, 
have the same effect ; as, 

wise more wise most wise 

high more high most high 

Adjectives of one syllable are compared by the termina- 
tions er and est ; but most adjectives of two syllables, and 
all of three or more syllables, are compared by the adverbs 
mare and most; thus :— 

heantifiil mo^ beaatifal most heaniiM 

careful more carefal most careful 

attentive more attentive most attentive 

Dissyllables ending in y or le may be compared either 
way; thus:— ^ 



happy jfcaPPier C happiest 

'TtJ ^ more happy ( most happy 

C nobler ( noblest 

\ more noble ( most noble 



noble 



Adjectives ending in y preceded by a consonant change 
the y into t before er and est ; as, 

pretty prettier prettiest 

lovely lovelier loveliest 



Take snotber example t— 

(a) PofitiTe..M..*.M.«.Ma imall hoj 
(6) Comparatire ..... at smaller dot 
(c) Superlative .....M..the smallest boy. 

In these examples the quality represented In the boys is * tmaUnest.* But it is eri- 
dent that example (6) contains more of the quality smallneis than example (a), and 
example (c) has more smallness than {b). Therefore, in these examples also, the oom- 
paratlre and superlative increase the quality of the positire. 

In the same manner it can be shown that ail other adjectives in the comparative or 
the superlative degree mcreau the signification of the positive. 

There are» however, two ways of lessening the slgnlflcation of the positive; 
namely: — 

1. By adding the terminaticm itk ; as, blackish, meaning somewhat blad(« or m Uttle 

black. 
S. By prefixing the adf erbs lett or leatt. 
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Adjectives ending in a single consonant preceded bj a* 
single vowel double the consonant before er and est ; as, 

hot hotter hottest 

thin thinner thinnest 

Adjectives that form their comparatives and superlatives 
in er and est^ or by prefixing more and most^ are said to be 
regular ; but those adjectives that form them in any other 
way are said to be irregularly compared. The following 
are of this latter class : — 



PositiTe 


Comparative 


Saperlatire 


FofitWe 


Comparative 


Soperlative 


good. 


better 


best 


far 


farther 


farthest 


litUe 


less 


least 


bad 


^ 




much* 
many 


>more 


most 


m 

evil 


worse 


worst 



Some adjectives have two forms for the superlative ; this 
class generally forms one or both superlatives in < most ;' 
as, ^ 

PosiUfe OomparatlTO SaperlatlTe 

low lower lowest or lowermost 

hind hinder hindmost or hindermost 

up upper upmost or uppermost 

in inner inmost or innermost 

near ^ nearer nearest or next 

fore former foremost or first 

Some adjectives have two forms for the comparative as 
well as for the superlative ; as, 

Positive Comparative Superlative 

old older or elder oldest or eldest 

late later or latter latest or last 

out outer or utter utmost or uttermost 

Some adjectives have no positive form, and others have 
no comparative ; as, 

Positive Comparative Superlative 

— — under undermost 

— further furthermost 

'—^ nether nethermost 

head — — - headmost 

top — • . topmost 

middle middlemost 

* When nncKmore^ and mint are Joined to nouns, thej are adjectives ; but when 
^aced before adverbs, or osed to assist the degrees of comparison, thqr are adverbs. 

•^di«ctives......I have fiwcA labour ; he has more money ; mott people are fond of it. 

Adverbs,M....MShe is m«cA wiser \ she acted more wisMjr ; she sings moit charmingly. 
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There are seyeral kinds of adjectives whose significatioD 
cannot he increased, and which therefore do not admit of 
comparison. The following are of this cla&ia :— 



of Conn 


inncBaAU 


Proper 

• 


rtMrnotOMAJM 


Whow 
rimple 


Cudlul 


Ordinal 


Proper- 
tionai 


sire 


Demon- 
•tntlve 


Oiitri. 
hotlve 


Indee- 
nha 


&«pniiv ink- 

decree 


■Iiuav 

tiiampdai 
■tnlgitt 


one 
two 
three 
four 


firtt 
teeond 
third 
fouxtfa 


•la«>e 
double 
trrtrie 
quAdmplc 


EnffUah 
Preach 
Crcgorian 


mj 
thj 
his 
our 


thlg 
UUtt 
then 
thaw 


each 
•refy 
dtkK 
neither 


•oma 
■emxal 

an 


eternal 
AiU 

emptj 



The following adjectives and some others of similar 
meaning do not admit of comparison :— 

almightj earthlj fluid impossible omnipotent rojfd 

chief . endless gulden just paternal trne 

oontinaal extreme grattutons lawM perpetual nniyersal 

ceaseless everlasting human leaden reverend unlimited 

dead filial infinite living. right void 

Notes. 

I. The comparatiTe is uied when a comparison Is made between two, or between one 
and a number taken collectively ; as, the Jordan is larger than the Jabbokj it is iarger 
than all the rivers of Palestine. 

S. The superlative is used when a comparison is made between one and several othen 
taken separatelj ; as, Solomon was the tn'sest of men. 

' 8. Other degrees of intensity are often indicated by the words vety, extremdr, 
auxedmgijf, ^c., placed before the positive ; as, ' very good* This form is sometimes 
ealled the ' superlative of eminence,* to distinguish it from the other superlative, called 
the * superlative of comparison.' 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

For waat purpose are English adjectires inflected ? In what respect do they diflier 
from those in other languages ? Account for adjectives having degrees of comparison? 
Name the states or degrees of comparison ? What does the positive state express? 
IVhat the comparative r What the superlative ? How is the comparative generally 
formed ? How the superlative ? Show that the positive state is properly called a 
degree of comparison ? Show that the comparative and superlative degrees always 
increase the signification of the positive ? How may the signification of the positive 
be lessened ? How are adiectives of one syllable compared ? Of two or more 
syllables ? What kind of acqectives may be compared in two ways ? How are adjec- 
tives ending in p preceded by a consonant compared ? How those ending in a single 
consonant preceded by a tingle vowel ? When are adjectives said to be irregularly 
compared ? Name some adjectives of this class ? Name some adjectives that have 
two forms for the superlative ? Some that have two forms for th^ comparative ? 
Some that have no positive fbrm ? Some that have no comparative ? What kind of 
adjectives do not admit ot comparison ? Give examples ? When is the compara- 
tive degree used ? When the superlative ? What Is meant by the superlative of 
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INPXECTION OF PRONOUNS. 

Pronouns have the same modifications as nouns ; namely, 
person, gender, number, and case. 



PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

/ is called the first person, because it represents the 
speaker. 

TTiou is called the second person,* because it represents 
the person addressed. 

He, she, and it are called the third person, because some 
one of these pronouns represents the person or thing 
spoken of. 

The gender of pronouns is marked in the third person 
only: — 

he is mascaline 
she is feminine 
it is neater f 

Pronouns of the first and of the second person are 
indefinite as to gender, unless the sex be known from the 
context. 

The numbers of pronouns, like those of nouns, are two ; 
the singular and the plural. 

The cases of pronouns are three ; the nominative, the 
possessive, and the objective. But, unlike nouns, the cases 
of pronouns have three difierent forms ; as, he, his, him. 

The simple personal pronouns are thus declined:— 

77ie First Person, 



Sing. Nom. ... I 

Poss. ... my or mine 
Obj. ... me 



Plor. Nom. ... we 

Poss. ... onr or ours 
Obj. ... us 



* The pronoun vott Is now applied to the second person singular as well as to the 
plural, and is used both in the nominative and in the objective case. Thou is seldom 
used except in the solemn style. Ye is always in the nominative case in the solemn 
style, but in the burlesque fte is sometimes used for the objective case j as, * The more 
shame for ye ' {Shaketpmre) . 

t The pronoun it, though of the neuter gender, Is often applied to the masculine or 
feminine gender ; as, it is /, it is he, it is she : and when the gender is not known to the 
speaker s as, tf is a fine child, and is like its mother. 
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The Second Person, 



Sing. Nom. ... thoa 

Fobs. ... thy or thine 
Obj. ... thee 



Plur. Nom. ... ye or you 
Fobs. ... yonr or yotin 
Obj. ... you 



Third Person, Masculine Gender. 

Sing. Notn. ... he 
Foss. ... his 
Obj. ... him 



Flur. Nom. ... they 

Fobs. ... their or theirs 



Obj. ... them 
JTurd Person, Feminine Gender, 



Sing. Nom. ... she 

Fobs. ...her or hers 
Obj. ...her 



Flor. Nom. ••• they 

Fobs. ... their or theirs 
Obj. ... them 



Third Person^ Neuter Gender, 



Sing. Nom. ... it 
Fobs. ... its 
Obj. ... it 



Flor. Nom. ... they 

Fobs. ... their or theirs 
Obj. ... them 



REMARKS ON THE POSSESSIVE CASE. 

- Probably there is no part of grammar on which such a diversity of opinion exists 
amongst writers of grammars, as on the formation of the possessire cases of th« 
personal pronouns. 

' On this unsettled point authors may be divided Into six classes, which, fbr the sake 
of distinction, I shall denominate thus:— 

class (a) class (e) class (e) 

class (6) class {d) dau (/) 

Authors belonging to class (a)' tell us that the possessive cases of the personal 
pronouns are my, My, kit, her, its, ow, yowr, their. This is a small dass, but it con- 
tains two veiy respectable writers : 

Latham and Hunter. 

And although these gentlemen agree as to the classification of iMy, tAsr, &e., they 
differ as to the character of such words as mtii«, thme, ftc. Mr. Latham, m page 148 of 
bis grammar, says, * The words mme, thine, ours, pour*, hers, its, theirs, are adjectives, 
and not cases.' Mr. Hunter, in page 45 of his grammar, savs, * The words mime, thtne, 
ours, yours, theirs, are possessive pronouns of the nominative or the objective case, ai 
they represent, not possessors, but things possessed.' 

Authors belonging to class {b) teach that the possessive cases of the personal 
pronouns are mine, thine, his, hers, its, ours, pours, theirs } and that the words my, 
Uty, &c., are adjective pronouns, or pronominal aidjectives. This class is a very 
large one, and contains many respectable writers. The following are amongst the 
number : ~- 

Murray Crombie M'Cullocb Andrew Allen and Corawell 

Lennie - Reid Pinnock Smart Hornsey. 

Sullivan Adams Mnrrell Harrison Whitworth 

fiutcllfni Sabine Ouy BuUen Manneville 

Ellison Pullen King IVOrsey Ac. 

Authors belonging to class (e) are of opinion that the personal pronouns have two 
forms for the possessive case, except his and its which continue the same : the form 
SNy, i4y, osir, kc, beiog used when the thing possessed follows them $ and the form 
mine, thine, ours, Ac., when the thing possessed is omitted or goes before them. 
Thus:- 

It is my house The boose is mine 

It is thy house The house is thine 

It is h»s house The home is his 

VL\sker housa The house is ker$ 
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It Is iit house ( The pronoun iu neror ends a sentence) 

It is our house The house is ourt 

It is ffour house The house is yours 

It is their house The house is Aeir$ 

This class containa many respectable writers. The folloidng are amongst the 
number: — 

Bromby Cobbett Blair Also the authors of 

Hiley Ash Brown The Dublin Grammar 

Arnold Irving Currqr The Inductive Grammar 

Kirkham DavicUon Angus The English Tutor 

Wilson Eamshaw Lambe The Essentials of Eng. Gram., &c. 

Some of class (c), however, consider mine, thine^ ourt^ &c, to be of a compound 
nature, including within their meaning both the possessive case and the thing 
possessed. Whilst others consider mine, thine, ourt, &c., to be simply the possessive 
case, having the thing possessed understood after them, and suppressed for the sake of 
better sound. 

Authors constituting class {d) form the possessive case of the personal pronoons \tf 
placing the preposition * qf' before the objective ; thus : -» 

Nominative • . . I 
Possessive .... of ma 
Objective .... me 

* The authors who decline the personal pronouns in this manner are comparativdj 
fow in number. The following are of this class : — 

i>el Mar Knowlet 

Foster Bilworth 

Ward GoUier 

' The kuthors of class (e) give us to understand that the personal pronouns have bot 
two cases ; the nomini^ve and the objective. And they teach tnat the forms fNy» 
mine, thtne^ thy^ thinCf &c., are either adjectives or pronouns of a diflforent kind from 
personal. Grammars containing these principles are few in number ; amongst them 
may be reckoned — 

RuBsel's Grammar 
The Mother's Grammar 
Priestley's Grammar 
Fenniners Grammar 
Greenwood's Grammar 



Authors forming class (/) indode all those who do not express themselves 
definitely on this point of grammar : also those who tell us one thing in the text or 
large prmt, and teach very difflbrently in their notes or smaller print. This class Is a 
4X>mparatively large one. * 

Seeing that such dlfTerences of opinion exist, learners are concerned in asking, * Is 
cither of the forms my or mme^ thy or thine, her or hers^ &c., the possessive case of 
Che personal pronouns, or are both forms possessive cases?' We answer that both 
forms are possessive cases, for the following reasons : — 

Both forms represent persons and stand fbr nouns In the possessive case. 

That the forms my, <4|r, Ui, her, Ac, represoit persons, may be seen from the 
following: — 

John gave Mary [j^j[j.gJatlasfor[j^J grammar. 

In this sentence Aft represents the noun John's, and her represents the noim Mary's. 
But John*» and Mary*s are nouns in the possessive case : therefore hii and her, which 
stand for them, are personal pronouns in the possessive case. The same remarks 
apply to my, ti^, iti, our, your, their. 

That the forms mine, thine, hen, ourt, Ac, also represent the possessive case of 
nouns, is, I think, equal^ clear. Thus In the sentences — 

The grammar ^m l h^ * 
The atlas was [^^^'^ 
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Here it It evident that kers Is in the tame cue at Mar^St and mine It in the tame 
cate at Jokn*i. But Mary's and John's are nount in the potteitive case, haring the 
governing aM>un underttood ; to also it is to be believed that hers and minCt which 
repretent them, are personal pronouns in the possessive case. 

Again, it is a principle of grammar that the pronoun answering a qaettion It in the 
tame case as the pronoun beginning the question. Thus — 






a) Who said so ? Atu, I, he, she, &c 

'Whose books are these ? An$. Mine, his, hers, ftc. 

Whom thaU I tend ? Am, Me, htm, her, &c. 



In thete tentencet the pronouns /, Ae, she^ answering question (4). agree with * who' 
in the nominative case. And the pronouns m^, Aim. A^, answering question (c), agree 
with * whom ' in the objective case. So also do the pronouns tninet kiSt herSy agree 
with lokou in the possessiTe case. 

In an earlj stage of the language it was cuttomarv to use an apostrophe in the 
pottettive cate of pronouns; thus, her's, our's, your's.their's: but in tne present 
ttage the apottrophe it omitted, and we i^rite hert, ourt, yourt, theirt. 

Formerly *hii* formed the pottettive cate of the pronoun * tlf ; * and thit accountt for 
our finding, in the Bible and other ancient bookt, the possessive A^t in positions in 
which we should in the present stage of the language use * its,* Thut — • 

' * The altiur of the burnt ofllBrtng, and all kis vettelt.'-:Exodut xl. 10. 
* The laver and his foot.'— Exodus xl. II. 

- * Look not thou upon the wine, when it it red, when it giveth his colour in the cup.* 
.^Frov. xxiil» 31. 

* 

Mine and thite were formerly nted like mp and My, before Botmt beginning with 
a vowel or the letter A ; as. ' Blot out all mine iniquities,' * Went not mine heart with 
thva,*-.Otd Test» Thit practice It itlll f^equtat among poett. Thut>« 

* What tecret hand, at morning light. 

By ttealth untealt mine eye!—Monigomery» 

* SuiBcient is lAiii^ arm alone, 
And our defence is sure.'— •FFisMt. 



COMPOUND PRONOUNS. 

The compound personal pronouns have the same form 
for the nominativQ and the objective case, and they are 
never used in the possessive case. 

They are formed from the possessive case of the first 
and second persons, but from the objective case of the 
third person. 

They are declined thus :— 

Singular Plural 

l8t person nom. or obj. . . . mjself . . • onrselyes 

2nd person „ ... thyself . . . yoarselves 

{maa. „ ... himselfl 

fern. „ ... herself k. • themselyes I 

neut. „ ... itself J I 

Mon.— When a word tfomes between the parts of a compound pronoun, «e^ ii uted 
M • noon ; at, * They applaud their Aiture setoes,* 
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The reciprocal pronouns are declined thus : — 



Nom....each other 
Posa. ...each other's 
Obj. ...each other 



Nom....one another 
Foss. ...one another's 
Obj. ... one another* 



KELATIVE PBONOimS. 

Who is either masculine or feminine gender, uihich is 
generally neuter. Both who and which have the same form 
for both numbers, and are declined thus : — 

sing, and Floral Sing, and Floral 

Nom....who Norn.... which 

Fobs. ...whose Foss. ...whose f (of which) 

Obj. ...whom Obj. ...which 

The relative that is common to all genders, and has the 
same form for both numbers, and for the nominative and 
the objective case* 

What is not varied, and is either singular or plural. 

The relative ^ that ' is used in preference to who or which 
in the following positions : — 

(1) After an adjectiye in the superlative degree. 

(2) After the word ^ame. 

(3) When the antecedent consists of bothjpersons and ditngs, 
(4; When the antecedent is who. 

Examples. 

(1) He was the youngest prince titat ever sat upon a throne. 

(2) He is the same person that we saw before. 

(3) The men and goods that were here. 

(4) Who, that has common sense, will beUeve it P 



Notes. 

* The personals were formerly used as reciprocals ; as, 

' Wash vott, make §fOu clean.*— OAf Tett, 
* Thoa deckest tAee with ornaments.*— ZMf. 

t Instead of vfho$e the phrase * of which * is more generally used In referenee to 
things ; as, 

* It is an erll <{/ which the cause is unknown.* 

Numerous examples, however, may be selected from respectable writers in which 
the word whote m applied to things ; as, . wm*v« 

* or that forbidden tree whose mortal taste.'.-2tfi0ftMt. 

* A religion whose origin is dMae**^Blair, 
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The following complaint of Who and Which, with Jluifs repl/, may 
be interesting to some of onr readers : — 



The humble Petition of Who and Which 
Sboweth : 

That your petitioners, being 
in a forlorn and destitute condition, know 
not to whom we shall apply ourselves for 
relief, because there is hardly any man 
alive who hath not injured us. Kay, we 
speak it with sorrow : even yoti yourself, 
whom we should suspe(;t of such a prac- 
tice the least of all mankind, can hardly 
acquit yourself of having given us some 
cause of complaint. We are descended of 
ancient families, and kept up our dignity 
and honour many vears, till the Jacksprat 
THATsupplanteaus. How often have we 
found ourselves slighted by the clergy in 
their pulpits, and the lawyers at the bar ? 
Nay, now often have we neard in one of 
the most polite and august assemblies in 
the universe, to our great mortification, 
these words, *that tluU thai noble lord 
urged I ' which, if one of us had had jus- 
tice done, would have sounded nobler 
thus : * thai which thai noble lord urged 1 * 
Seuators themselves, the guardians of 
British liberty, have degraded us, and 
preferred * ihat^ to us ; and yet no decree 
was ever given against us: In the very 
acts of parliament, in which the utmost 
right should be done to every body, irortf, 
and thing, we find ourtelves often either 
not used, or used one instead of another. 
In the first and beat prayer children are 
taught, thev learn to misuse us : ' Our 
Pather which art in heaven,* should be 
*Our Father who art in heaven;' and 
even a Convocation, after long debates, 
refused to consent to an alteration. The 
Spanish proverb says, *A wise man 
changes his mind, a fool never will.' So 
that we think Yon, Sir, a very proper 
person to address, since we know you 
to be capable of being convinced and 
changing your Judgment You are well 
able to settle this aflSsir, and to you we 
aubmit our cause. We desire you to 
aasign the huts and bounds of each of 
us i and that for the future we may both 
ei^joy our own. 

And your Fetitiouers, ftc, &c 



The just Remonstrance of affronted That. 

Sir, 

Though I deny not the petition of 
Messrs. Who and Which, yet you should 
not suffer them to be rude, and to call 
honest people names ; for that bears hard 
on some of those rules of decency which 
you are justly fkraous for establishing. 
They may find fault, and correct speeches 
in the senate and at the bar ; but let them 
try to get themidvet so q^<«t, and with so 
much eloquence, repeated in a sentence, 
as a great orator doth frequently intro- 
duce me. Hy lords, says he, with humble 
submission, * Thai that I say is this : 
That thai that that gentleman has offered, 
is not thai thai he should have proved 
to your lordships.' Let those two que- 
rulous petitioners try to do this with thdr 
whoM and their whiehet. Besides, how can 
a judicious man distinguish one thing 
fk-q;n another without saying * this here^ 
or * that there ? ' And how can a sober man, 
without using the expletives of oaths, 
make a discourse of any tolerable length 
without *thai it;* and if he be a very 
grave man indeed, without *that is to 
say't* And how instructive at well as 
entertaining are those usual expressions, 
in the mouths of greAt men, * such things 
as thai,* and * the like qf that V 

I am not against reforming the corrup- 
tions of speech you mention, and own 
there are proper seasons for the introduc- 
tion of other words besides Thai ; but 
I scorn as much to supply the place of a 
who or a tiFiliicA at every turn, as they are 
uneoual always to fill mine ; and I expect 

good language and civil treatment, and 
ope to receive it for the future. To 
you. Sir, I freely submit the case, espe- 
cially because I know that you are expert 
in such questions, and that you will see 
that that thai is just and right be done to 
all parties. Being confident that you will 
nevdir sanction that thai is rude or im- 
proper, ihtU that I shall only add is. 
That lam 

Yours, That. 



QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

What modifications have pronouns ? Why is / called the first person ? Why is 
Hkm called the second person ? Why are he, she, and it called the third persons ? In 
which person of pronouns is gender marked ? How many numbers have pronouns ? 
How many cases ? How do pronouns differ flnom nouns In the formation of the 
caaei ? Decline the simple personal pronouns ? Do authors agree as to the mode of 
declining the pronouns ? Have the compound personal pronouns different forms for 
th« cases? In which case are they never used? How are the compound personal 
pronouns formed? How are they declined? How are the reciprocal pronouns 
declined ? How are the relatives who and which declined? Have the relatives thai 
and whai any variations ? In what positions la the relatiTO that used in preference to 
wkQ or fphick ? 
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INFLECTION OF VERBS. 

Verbs are inflected, or changed in form, for person, 
number, mood, and tense.* 



PERSON AND NUMBER. 

NoTB.-.Per8on and number are accidents which properly belong to nouns and 
pronouns; but as the verb has changes to correspond with nouns and personal 
pronouns, the terms person and tmmber are applied to the diflTerent forms of the verb 
also. Hence a verb is said to agree with its nominative in number and person when it 
takes that particular form which the nominative requires after it. 

Verbs have three persons or forms of spelling to corre- 
spond with the persons of their nominatives ; as, 

Ist person I love 

2nd person Thou lorest 

Srd person . ; . . . He loves 

Verbs have two numbers, the singular and the plural, to 
correspond with the number of their nominatives ; as, 

Singular The man walks 

Plural The men walk 

The persons and numbers of a verb may be arranged in 
a connected form ; thus — 

Singtdar Plural 

Ist person ...I go let person ...We go 

2nd person... Thou goest 2nd person... Ye or yon go 

drd person... He goes or gbeth Srd person ...They go f 

Obs. 1 In the preceding examples it will be seen that the only variations tnst 

verbs have to express number and person are in the second and third persons 
singular. The verb has the same form for all the persons in the plural number and 
the first person singular ; in these cases its number and person can only be known by 
its nominative. There is one instance, however, where a verb in the first person 
singular has a form different from the plural ; namely, the verb * am ;' but this is the 
only English verb that has a peculiar form for the first person. 

Obs. 2.~The second person singular always ends in t, sty or ,est ; aa, vrtlf, eanit, 
tatkest \ the third person singular ends in «, c«, or ^M ; as, hcu, goes^ hath^ goeth. 
Verbs without a nominative have neither number nor person ; as, to go, to walk. 



* Some writers reclion * voice ' among the Inflections of the verb, but it is simplv a 
term used to signiry the different kinds of verbs, and cannot with propriety be called 
an inflection. Active verbs are said to be in the * active Voice/ ana passive verbs in 
the * passive voice.' Dr. Crombie says that verbs are adl of the * active voice,' 
while sdr. Webster and others divide them into * transitive and intransitive.* The 
term * voice,* however, is now getting out of use. 

t The plural persons, till about the end of the fourteenth century, were formed bj 
adding «fi ; as, 

* They sadden a few words.*— CAauctfr. 
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MOOD OR MODE. 

Mood is derived from the Latin word ^moduSy which 
means * manner,* 

The mood of a verb denotes the manner in which the 
verb is expressed. An action may be spoken of as certain 
or uncertain^ in the form of a conimandy or in a general 
and unlimited sense ; these various modes of representing 
an action are denominated the moods of a verb. 

When the action or state denoted by the verb is ex- 
pressed in a general manner, without any reference to 
person or number, it is said to be in the ' infinitive mood,' 
and is generally preceded by the preposition * ^o ; ' as, 

To p/ay, to sing^ to be,* 

When the action is expressed as positively taking place, 
or any fact simply indicated or declared, or a question 
asked, the verb is said to be in the * indicative mood ; ' as, 

He leanu^ they sing^ lovest thoa me ? 

When the verb expresses a command or entreaty, or 
desires an action to be done, it is said to be in the ' impera- 
tive mpod ; ' as, 

Depart thou. Forgive as our trespasses. 

When the verb expresses a condition, doubt, or con- 
tingency, upon which the doing of another action depends, 
it is said to be in the ' conditional mood,' and is generally 
preceded by ify thoughy or some other conjunction ; as, 

If he were to write,'! would not go. 
Thoagh it tarry^ wait for itf 

* The infinitive \% the radical form of the verb, or the root firom which the other 
parts are taken. And it la the form by which the meaning of verbs must be looked 
for in a dictionary. The Infinitive mood is not preceded by the word ' to * whendt 
comes after the following verbs ^-fttrf, con, deure^jeel, kear^ let^ do, nuike^ may* m^fut* 
meed, wiU^ see, »haU. 

f The conjunctions (f, though^ unless t except, &c., are followed by the conditional 
form of the verb, when the sentence implies doubt or uncertainty ; out wheQ there is 
nothing contingent or doubtful implied, the indicative form should be used, even afker 
these coojunctious. Thus— 

If we be rightly lnformed.->(Here there is a doubt, therefore the conditional form is 
used.) . 

We are rightly informed.-f(Uere there is no doubt, therefore the indicative form is 
iiMd.) 

(a) ' Though he/oiZ, he shall not be utterly cast down.*— -Ps. xxxvii. S4. 
lb) * Though he was rich, yet for our sakes he became poor.*— 2 Cor. viii. 9. 

k& sentence (a) there is a doubt implied, therefore the conditional mood is the 
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Bemarks on the Moods. 

Respecting the * number ' of moods belonging to an English verb, 
grammarians pronounce very difi^erently. In most English grammars 
tiie number of. moods is said to be five, in imitation of the five moods 
in Latin. In other grammars the system of four moods is preferred ; 
in others the number is reduced to three ; in others to two ; and in 
pome granmaars mood is wholly rejected. 

The systems most in use, however, are those of Jive, four, and three, 
as in the following table : — 



SYSTEM OF PIVB 


SYSTEM OP rona 


SYSTEM OP THREE 


Infinitive 

Indicative 

Imperative 

Subjunctive 

Potential 


Infinitive 
Indicative 
Imperative 
Conditional * 


Infinitive 

Indicative 

Imperative 



First, 08 to whether there be moods in English or not 

It has already been remarked that the word * mood ' means manner ; 
therefore the mood of a verb denotes the manner in which the action 
is represented. And as the doing of an action may be represented in 
different manners, the forms of the verb which denote these different 
manners must be in different moods. For instance, when an action is 
represented aa positively taking place at the present or at any other 
time, we nse a particular form ; as, 

He waSf he is, he intends. 

But when the doing of an action is represented as uncertain, or so 
as to denote a doubtful condition, we nse another form of the verb ; as, 

If he were, if he be, if he intend. 

These different forms are occasioned by the different modes of ex- 
pressing the action, and therefore are different moods. 

Besides, if English verbs had no moods, several important principles 
of syntax would be quite useless. Indeed, it would be absurd to tell 
ns that *one verb governs another that follows it or depends upon it 
in the infinitive mood,* if there were no such thing as an * infinitive 
mood ; * or to tell us that * conjunctions connect the same moods of 
verbs,' if the English verb had no mood, or only one mood. 



prober form of the verb ; but in sentence (6), there being no doabt implied, tbe 
indicatiTe mood is the proper form to use. * 

Obs.— 'Sometimes the conjimctlon Is omitted, though understood ; as. Were he wiae^ 
he would remain ; live he ever so veil, be must die. 

The conditional mood is also called the * subjunctive mood,*and in tomegrj 
Amed the * cotgunctive mopd. 
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Next, as to which of Ihe preceding systems is to be preferred. 

Respecting the system of five moods, it should be borne in mind 
that the moods of a verb signify the different manners in which an 
action can be represented by a single verb ; therefore that form called 
the potenticd mood is very properly rejected, for it was not formed by a 
single verb, but by two different verbs taken together ; as, * I may 
love.* Here it is evident that * may * is no part of the verb * love* and 
therefore ought not to be called a mood of the verb ' love.' In Latin 
there is a potential mood formed by a single verb ; but this is not the 
case in English. Then why torture our language into an agreement 
with the Latin ? There is as much right for asserting that English nouns 
have six cases, because there are six in Latin, as for saying that English 
verbs have five moods, because there are five in Latin. 

In the expression * thou canst sing,' instead of calling ' canst sing ' 
one verb in the potential mood, it is more consistent to consider the two 
words as separate verbs; canst is in the indicative mood, agreeing with its 
nominative * thou ' in number and person, and ' sing ' is in the infinitive 
mood, having neither number nor person, and governed by canst (^See 
Syntax,) 

The expression ' I can sing ' means * I am able to sing.' Here can 
and am are evidently in the same mood, the indicative; and *sing,* in 
each case, Is in the infinitive; in the former the sign to is omitted, in the 
latter the sign to is expressed. 

In the system of three moods, the conditional is omitted on the 
ground of its being resolvable into the infinitive governed by some verb 
understood. To this system, however, there are several objections, 
namely:—- 

1. It is inconsistent in principle. 

2. It is inconvenient in practice. 

3. It is not general in its application. 

1. The chief inconsistency of this system lies in rejecting the condi- 
tional mood on the ground of an ellipsis, and retaining the imperative 
mood, which is liable to the same objection. Thus, * go to your seat ' may 
be resolved into ' I tell you to go to your seat; ' * Give us this day our 
daily bread ' is resolvable into * We entreat thee to give us this day our 
daily bread.' If then the conditional mood be rejected because of its 
admitting a finite verb before it, the imperative mood should also be re- 
jected upon the same ground ; it is inconsistent to reject the one and 
retain the other. 

2. The system of three moods is not only inconsistent, but it is also 
inconvenient in practical exercises, such as * parsing.* It causes far too 
many ellipses. In such expressions as * if he go,' * though he fall,* 
' unless he repent,* it is more convenient to consider the pronoun Ae as 
nominative to the verbs go, fall, repent, respectively, and the verbs them- 
selves as in the conditional mood, than to make ' he * nominative to some 
verba undesstood, and then to make these verbs understood govern the 
rerbs expressed in the infinitive mood. Besides, beginners may not 
Bometimes supply the most appropriate verb, for it is not always the same 
verb that is required ; sometimes it is shaU, sometimes should, shalt, wilt, 
shoMst, does, &c. AU such inconvenience is avoided by the use of a 

H 
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*■ conditional mood.' And it is quite as reasonable to call a verb express- 
ing a condition or uncertainty, a ' conditional mood/ as it is to call a 
verb expressing a command or entreaty, an * imperatire mood.' 

3. Again, the system which teaches that the form called the con. 
ditional mood is simply an infinitive governed by some verb omitted by 
ellipsis, does not always hold good. There are many instances where 
the conditional form does not admit of a verb before it, particularly in 
the past tense of the verb * to be.* 



Thus:— 



Positively He ivas there last night. 

Conditionally If he were there last night. 



Here it is evident that the verb were does not admit of a governing 
verb before it. 

Again: — 

Positively He ' does* touch the hills, and they smoke. 

Conditionally *If he ** <2o" but touch the hills, they shall smoke.' 

Here also the conditional form * do * does not properly admit of a verb 
before it. Numerous examples of a similar kind might be added, but we 
shall bring this part to a close by giving a few quotations on the 
subject :— 

* No speaker of good English, expressing himself conditionally, says, 
though thou fallest, or though he falls, but though thou fall^ and 
though he fall i nor, though thou earnest, but though or although thou 
came.* — Hist Europ. Lang. 

* " If thou pleasesti or dost please." Such language is not only inhar- 
monious, but incorrect. " If thou please " implies the condition more 
forcibly.' — English Tutor. 

* But we cannot explain away the undoubted conditional mood of the 
verb " to be " in this manner; and as the conditional mood of other 
verbs is analogous to it, we may as well admit it as a distinct and" sepa- 
rate form, even although it is capable of another construction being 
given to it.' — Family Tutor. 

* ** If he come, I will go: " — 

*In the above sentence, his coming is uncertain; he may come or he 
may hot come; but as my going depends upon his coming, ** if he come " 
is in what is called the subjunctive or condiiional mood, and come is 
written instead of come«.' — Pirmock. 

* The svJbjunctive. The criteria of this grammatical stnmbling-block 
are, its requiring the presence of another verb to form complete sense, 
its being preceded by a conjunction, its requiring the second and third 
persons singular to be the same as the first, and its expressing future 
time without the aid of an auxiliary; thus, *' Withdraw thy foot from 
thy neighbour's house, lest thou weary him, and he hate thee." ** If it 6e 
possible, live peaceably with all men." ' — The Practical English Lin- 
giKBduct, 
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After reading and considering what has heen written on the sabject 
of moods, in nearly a hundred different works, I*am decidedly of opi- 
nion, that the system of four moods is preferable to any other system for 
English yerbs. 

It is conyenient in practice. 

It requires few ellipses. 

It is general in its application. 

Its moods are formed by single yerbs. 

Examples. 

Indleative Conditional Imperative Infinitive 



Thou art 
Thou walkest 
He waa 



If thou be 
If thou walk 
If he were 



Be thou I To be 

Walk thou I To walk 
(Not used in the past tense) 



Sentences containing the Four Moods. 

(1st verb, Imper. 2nd, Condit. 3rd, Indie; and 4th, Infin. mood.) 

Tell that boy that if he walk slowly he wUl be too late. 

Write to him; if he were here, he would write to you. 

Mark my words: if you be guilty you will receive your reward. 

TTie effects of the different Moods on a sentence, 

1. Indicatiye He is in the church and hears the sermon. 

Conditional If he be in the church, he will hear the sermon. 

Imperatiye Be in the church and hear the sermon. 

Infinitive To be in the church and to hear the sermon. 

2. Indicative He promises and will also perform. 

Ck>nditional If he but promise^ he will certainly perform. 

Imperative Promise, and sUbo perform. 

Infinitive ..» To promise vrith him is to perform, 

Obs. 1. — ^When lest and that are annexed to a command, the condi- 
tional form of the verb is generally used after these words; as, 

* Beware that thou bring not my son thither.' 
' Beprove not a scorner, lest he haie thee.' 

Obs. 2.-.-It should be borne in mind that the conditional mood is 
used, not to express an action depending upon a condition, but the con- 
dition itself. Attention to this distinction will preyent many mistakes. 

Obs. S.^The conjunctions if, though, &c., are sometimes used when 
no doubt is entertained, signifying notwithstanding, seeing that, since, 
&c. In such sentences the conditional mood is improper; the indicative 
form should be used. 



hs 
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TENSE. 

Tense is the distinction of time. 

Time is naturaJlj divided into three periods ; namely : 

Present 

Past 

Future 

In most languages the verb has different forms or changes 
to express these and other variations in time ; but this is 
not the case in English. 

The English verb has but two forms to express time, 
therefore it has in reality only two tenses ; namely, the 
Present and the PclsL* 

The present tense represents the action as taking place 
at the present time ; as, 

I walkf they run^ he sees^ we love.'\ 

The past tense represents the action as taking place at a 
past time ; as, 

I walked^ they ran^ he saw^ we lovedX 

Bbmarks. 

* It is stated in many grammars that the English verb has six tenses ; namely :— 
(CallecLby some) , (Called by others) 



Present 
Past 
Perfiect 
Pluperfect 
First fature 
Second fature 



Present 
Imperfect 
Preterperfect 
Preterpluperfect 
Imperfect ftiture 
Perfect ftiture 



(Examples) 

Hove 

I loved 

I have loved 

I had loved 

I shall love 

I shall have loved 



(Called by others) 

Present indefinite 
Past indefinite 
Perfect inde6nite 
Prior-past indefinite 
Future indefinite 
Prior-future Indefinite 

Obb. — In all these expressions there are but two forms of the verb ; namely, iuve 
and toved ; and these are the preserU and the past. The verbs have^ had, and shaUt are 
-no parts of the verb lone^ and therefore are not tenses of the verb love. In Latin, the 
verb has six di^erent forms to express time. Thus— amo, amabam, amavi, amaveram, 
amabo, amavero. But in English there are only two forms, love and loved* 

t The present tense is used for various purposes. Thus :— 

To express a present action or state ; as, I lonle, thou art. 

To express universal truths ; as, two and two make four. To steal is sinful. 

To denote actions or habits often repeated ; as, he rides out every morning. 

To represent the actions of persons long since dead whose writings remain ; as, Seneca 
reasons well. 

It is used by historians to enforce past events with greater energy s as, Csesar enters 
the town, hefigkUt and he conquers. 

It is used after the words tirArm qftert btfare, stitt, as soom as^ ftc. to point out the rela- 
tive time of a future action ; as, * When he arrhest I will tell him.* 

t The past tense is used for the following purposes u- 

To express an action or event which passed at a certain time which is also completed ; 

as, I wrote yesterday, last week, &c. We must not say * I wrote to-day,' because 

to-day is not completely past, but I wrote this morning, or I have written 

to-day. 
To represent past actions or events indefinitely, without mentioning any time ; as, the 

Romans conquered Britain. 
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Future time is expressed in English not bj a single verb, 
but by using the verb shall or will before tiiie infinitive of 
some other verb ; as, 

I shaU walk, lie wiU ride. 

Obs. — Though both shall and will are used to denote 
future time, thej are applied very differently. Thus -^ 

Shall, in the first person, expresses simple futurity ; but in the second 
and third persons, it promises, commands, or threatens. 

WiLL^ on the contrary, in the first person promises, commands, or 
threatens ; while in the second and third persons, it expresses 
simple futurity. 

The following is Brightland's versified rule : — 

* In the first person, simply shall foretells ; 
In will a threat or else a promise dwells. 
ShaU, in the second and the third, does threat ; 
Will simply then foretells the future feat.* 

Perhaps this will be best understood by the following 
table : — 



MniBIE AND PKBSON 


EZPRBSSINO SIHPLB 


PROMI8INO, COMMANDINO, 




FOTURITY 


TBKBATBNINO 


Sing. 1st person 


I shall 


I will 


« 2nd person 


Thou wilt 


Thou shalt 


M Srd person 


HewiU 


He sbaU 


Plur. 1st person 


We shall 


« We will 


n 2nd person 


YouwUl 


Ton shall 


M Srd person 


They will 


They shall 



Ob8. 1. — ^In asking questions shall and laill change thehr meaning ; 
thus — 



Shall I? 
ShaU we ? 
Wilt thou ?1 
WiU you ? 
WUl he ? 
Wm they ? J 



refer to the wUl of another. 



imply intention* 



Obb. 2.~Henee, wiU and its past tense would cannot be uied interro- 
gatively in the first person singular or plural ; for it is absnrd to ask 
that of another which dependi only on our own wilL 
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ON THE FORMATION OF IRREGULAB VERBS. 

The irregular verbs of the language are comparatively 
few, and may be arranged into classes according to the 
different ways in which they form the past tense from the 
present. Thus — 

Class 1. — Those verbs which form the past tense by 
change of vowel ; as, 



Pretent 


Past 


Present 


Past 


abide 


abode 


ride 


rode 


arise 


arose 


ring 


' rang 


begin 


began 


run 


ran 


behold 


beheld 


shrink 


shrank 


become 


became 


sing 


sang 


bind 


bound 


sink 


sank 


blow 


blew 


sit 


sat 


cling 


clnng 


sling 


slung 


come 


6ame 


smite 


smote 


draw 


drew 


spin 


spun 


drink 


drank- 


spring 


sprang 


drive 


drove 


stick 


stuck 


fall 


fell 


sting 


stung 


fight 


fought 


strive 


strove 


find 


found 


string 


strung 


fling 


flung 


swim 


swam 


forget 


forgot 


swing 


swung 


' forgive 


forgave 


thrive 


throve 


freeze 


froze 


throw 


threw 


get 


got 


tread 


trod 


give 


gave 


weave 


wove 


grind 


ground 


win 


won 


grow 


• grew 


wind 


wound 


hold 


held 


wring 


wrung 


know 


knew 


write 


wrote 



Class 2. — Those which form the past tense by changing 
final €f to ^ ; as, 



Present 
bend 
buUd 
lend 



Past 
bent 

built 
lent 



Present 
rend 
send 
spend 



Past 
rent 
sent 
spent 



Class 3. — Those which form the past tense by changing 
flinal y into t, and adding d\ as, 



Present 


Past 


lay 


laid 


pay 


paid 



Present 
repay 

81^ 



Fast 

repaid, 
Bald 
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Clas8 4. — Those which form the past tense by using a 
single vowel instead of the same vowel doubled ; as, 



Present 


Fast 


Present 


Past 


bleed 


bled 


feed 


fed 


breed 


bred 


meet 


met 


choose 


chose 


shoot 


shot 



Class 5. — Those which form the past tense by using a 
single vowel instead of the same vowel doubled, and adding 
final t; as, 



Present 

creep 

feel 

keep 



Past 

crept 

felt 

kept 



Present 


Past 


sleep 


slept 


sweep 


swept 


weep 


wept 



Class 6. — Those which form the past tense by omitting 
final e ; as, 



Present 
bite 
chide 



Past 

bit 
chid 



Present 

hide 

glide 



Past 

hid 

slid 



Class 7. — Those which have- the same form for the 
past tense as the present ; as, 



present 


Fast 


Present 


Past 


beat 


beat 


read 


read 


burst 


burst 


rid 


rid 


cast 


cast 


set 


set 


cost 


cost 


shed 


shed 


cat 


cut 


shred 


shred 


hit 


hit 


shut 


shut 


hurt 


hurt 


spit 


spit 


let 


let 


split 


split 


must 


must 


spread 


spread 


ought 


ought 


sweat 


sweat 


put 


put 


thrust 


thrust 



Class 8.— -Those which form the past tense both regu- 
larly and irregularly ; as. 



Present Past 

awake awaked or awoke 

bereave ...bereaved or bereft 

clothe clothed or clad 

crow. crowed or crew 

dig digged or dug 

dream dreamed or £eamt 

dwell dwelled or dwelt 

gild gilded or gilt 

gird girded or girt 



Present Past 

hang hanged or hung 

heave heaved or hove 

kneel kneeled or knelt 

knit knitted or knit 

light lighted or lit 

quit quitted or quit 

shine shined or shone 

wet jetted or wet 

work worked or wrought 
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Class 9. — Consisting of verbs so irregular in their for- 
mation that thej do not appear to come under any particular 
rule; as. 



Present 



Fast 



Present 



Past 



am 


was 


see 


saw 


beseech 


besought 


seek 


sought 


bid 


bade 


seU 


sold 


bring 


brought 


shall 


should 


buy 


bought 


slay 


slew 


caa 


could 


stand 


stood 


do 


did 


strike 


struck 


eat 


ate 


take 


took 


fly 


flew 


teach 


taught 


go 


went 


teU 


told 


leave 


left 


think 


thought 


may 


might 


wUl 


would 



The irregular verbs may piso be conveniently divided 
into three classes. Thus, 

1. Such as haye the present tense, the past tense, and the past parti- 
ciple the same ; as, 



cost 

cut 

let 



cost 

cut 

let 



cost 

cut 

let 



2. Such as have the past tense and the past participle the same, but 
differing from the present tense ; as, 



abide 

lose 

flee 



abode 

lost 

fled 



abode 

lost 

fled 



3. Such as have the present tense, the past tense, and the past parti- 
ciple all different ; as, 



blow 
see 

go 



blew 

saw 

went 



blown 

seen 

gone 



Rbmark. 

The irregular verbs are of Saxon origin, in which language thev also are, for the 
roost part, Irregular. To be and f o ^ are irregolar in almost every language. 
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CONJUGATION OF VERBa 

The conjugation of a verb is a regular arrangement of 
its moods, tenses, persons, and numbers in a combined 
form. 

NorB.-.In conjugating an English verb, It is convenient to use the preposition to to 
mark the infinitive; * personal promotuu'to distinguish the persons and numbers; 
and the ooojunction * if* to denote the conditional mood. 

Example 1. 

Conjugation of the ReguJar Verb To Loyb. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

To lOYC. 



INDICATIVE. 



Siog. 



Plir. 

n 



Present Tense 

1 I loYe 

2 Thoa loTest 

3 He, she, or it loTes 

1 We •] 

2 Ye or you >loYe 

3 They J 



Sing. 

n 

n 

Plur. 



n 



Past Tense 

1 I loTed 

2 ThouloTedst 

3 He, she, or it loved 

1 We 1 

2 Ye or yon lloyed 

3 They J 



IMPERATIVE. 



Sing. 8 Love (thou) 



.Present Tense 

I Plur. 2 LoTC (ye or you) 



CONDITIONAL. 



Present Tense 
Sing. 1 If I 

M 2 If thou 

„ 3 If he, she, or it 
Plur. 1 If we 

„ 2 If ye or you 

„ 3 If they 



lOTO 



Sing. 



n 



ft 

Plur. 



Fast Tense 

1 Ifl 

2 If thou* 

3 If he, she, or it 

1 If we 

2 If ye or you 

3 If they 



-lOYOd 



RSMARKt. 

« Some grammarians who admit the conditional form of the verb in the present 
Cenae, make the past conditional exactly the same as the past indicative; this is 
rendering the £ngliih language more inconsistent than any other, and giving the 
irregular verb tobeva advantage over all our regular verbs. But others are of opinion 
that the conditional form may be used with as much propriety in the past tense as in 
the present. In the following worlcs and several others, the conditional or subjunctiva 
form of the verb is used in the past tense, as well as in the present : — i 



»» 



Printly's Grammar 
Walker's 
Brown's 
Arnold's 
Homsey's „ 
Satclifln's „ 
Fenwick's „ 



Harrison's Grammar 

Morell's ,, 

Knowles's „ 

Del Mar's »> 

Fullen's „ 

Fennlng's ,» 

^hitworth's h 

b3 



Sabine's Guide to Elocution 
Brown's Elements of Eng. Education 
The Fractical English Linguaeduct 
The Grammatical RemeniJi>rancer 
The English Tutor 
The Grammar by Irish Board 
Manneville's Grammar 
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Example 2. 

CanjugaUon of the Irregular Verb To Giv*. 



XNTINITIVE MOOD. 
To give. 

INDICATIVE. 



Sing. 



»» 
Plur. 

n 

w 



Present Tense 

1 I give 

2 Thou givest 

3 He, she, or it gives 

1 We ■) 

2 Ye or yon > give 

3 They J 



Past Tense 

Sing. 1 I gave 
„ 2 Thou gavest 
„ 3 He, she, or it gave 

Bur. 1 We 1 

„ 2 Te or jon Vgave 
n 3 They J 



IMPERATIVE. 



Sing. 2 Give (thou) 



Present Tense 

1 Plar. 2 Give (ye or you) 



CONDITIONAL. 



Sing. 



i> 



Plur. 



n 



it 



Present Tense 

1 If I 

2 If thou 

3 If he, she, or it 

1 If we 

2 If ye or you 

3 If they 



I 
J 



Sing. 

>» 

»» 
Plur. 

«* 



Pant Tense 

1 If I 

2 If thou 

3 If he, she, or it 

1 If we 

2 If ye or you 

3 If they 



-gave 



Rbuarks. 

1. The infinitive mood is always in the presenS tense. In many grammars, however, 
the infinitive is said to have (what i^ called) a perfect tense ; as, * to have given,* but 
in this and similar instances given is a participle, and not an infinitive mood. 

2. The imperative mood alio is always in the present tense, because we cannot 
command, exnort, &c., either in past or Juture time. In this mood the nominative is 
generally the pronoun of the second person singular or plural, omitted by ellipsis. 

3. Some grammarians consider such phrases as * \f thou gave,* in the past condi- 
tk>nal, affected hnd feeble ; while, on the contrary, others are of opinion that when a 
past condition is to be expressed, this mode of expression denotes the condition more 
forcibly than the phrase * K thorn gavest.* If there be anything allbcted in the expres- 
sion, it lies in the use of the pronoun thou, not in the verb gave. We now say * If 
Sfou gave.' 

' The peculiar termination, which is expressive of the second perton singular, is, in 
the subjunctive mood, most properly dropped.* — Potf/^(Avai<ff*« Grammaticai Art 
Improved, {See also Quotations on page 146.) 
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Example 3. 

Conjugation of the Irregular Verb To Bb. 



rNTINlTlVK MOOD. 
To be. 



INDICATIVE. 



Present Tense 

Sing. 1 I am 

„ 2 Thou art 

M 3 He, she, or it is 
Plur. 1 We *] 

„ 2 Teoryon lare 

n 8 They J 



Past Tense 
Sing. 1 I was 

„ 2 Thou wast 

„ 8 He, she, or it was 
Plur. 1 We 

2 Ye or yon >>were 

3 They 



M 



} 



IMPERATIVE. 



Qang. 2. Be (thon) 



Present Tense 

I Plnr. 2 Be (ye or you) 

CONDITIONAL. 



Present Tense 

Sing. 1 If I 

„ 2 If thon 

M 3 K he, she, or it 
Plur. 1 If we 

„ 2 If ye or yon 

„ 3 If they 



be 



Past Tense 

Sing. 1 If I were 
„ 2 If thon were or wert 
„ 3 If he, she, or it were 

Plur. 1 If we 1 

„ 2 If ye or you V were 
„ 3 If they J 



Rbkabks. 

1. Be was formerly used in the present indicative; as, *webe twelve brethren.* 
But this form of construction is now obsolete. 

S. Bhakspeare's imperatire is as follows : — 

Sing. 1. Be I S. Be thou 3. Be he 

Plur. 1. Be we 2. Be ye 3. Be they 

3. The custom of using the second person plural yoUf when speaking to one 
person, has prerailed for some centuries, and must therefore be considered as grani- 
maticai. 

4. The verb, in the third person singular of the indicative present, sometimes ends in 
ik : as, loveth, glveth, hath, ftc. This form is now little used except in Scripture 
language and occasionally in poetry. 

5. No grammarian will, I think, venture to assert that the past conditional of the 
rmA> *io be* should be the same in form as the past indicative. Then why not 
preserve the distinction between the past tenses of other verbs in these differ«nt 
noods? 
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CONJUGATION OF THE GENERIC VERBS. 

The verb 'to be' has been conjugated in full on page 
155. The variations of the others maj be briefly shown 
thus : — 



Do . . 
Hare . 
Shall . 
Will . 
May. . 
Can . . 
Must . 
Ought 



Singular 

TPres. I do. thou dost, he does 

: Past. I did, thou didst, he did 
Pres. I have, thou hast, he has 
Past I had, thou hadst, he had 
Pres. I shall, thou shalt, he shall 
Past. I should, thou shouldst, he should 
Pres. I will, thou wilt, he will 
Past. I would, thou wouldst, he would 
Pres. I may, thou mayest, he m^ 
Past. I might, thou mightest, he might 
Pres. i can. thou canst, he can 

_Past. I could, thou couldat, he could 

'Pres. I must, thou must, he must 
Past. (Same as in the 

rPres. I ought, thou oughtest, he ought 
Past. (Same as in the 



Plural 

We do, ye do, they do 

We did, ye did, they did 

We hare, ye have, thev hare 

We had, ye had, they had 

We shall, ye shall, tney shall 

We should, ye should, they should 

We will, ye will, they will 

We would, ye would, they would 

We may, ye may, they may 

We might, ye might, they might 

W^ can. ye can, they can 

We could, ye could, they could 

We must, ye must, they mutt 

present tense) 
We ought, ye ought, they OBght 

present tense) 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

For what are rerbs inflected ? How many persons are verbs said to have ? How 
many numbers ? Is voice an inflection of the irerb ? How may the number and 
person of a verb be known ? Give an instance in which the first person singular of a 
verb is diflTerent in form from the plural of the same verb ? How do verbs in the 
second person singular end ? How do verbs in the third person singular end ? What 
is meant by mood ? When is a verb said to be in the Infinitive mood ? When in the 
indicative mood ? When in the imperative ? When in the conditional ? Qire other 
names for the conditional mood ? What is tense ? How is time naturallv divided ? 
Has the English verb different forms to express these variations in time ? How many 
real tenses has an English verb ? What does the present of a verb express ? What 
the past tense ? How is iUture time expressed in English ? State the difference in 
the use of shall and Ufill? Repeat Brlghtland*s versified rule? How may the 
irregular verbs be classified ? Oive examples of each class ? What do you under- 
stand by the conjunction of a verb ? Conjugate the verb to low ? The verb to gipe ? 
The verb to be? CoiUugate the verbs do, kawCt thallt taiU, tiMiy, can, muttt ougkt. 



PARTICIPLES. 

English participles are inflected or changed to denote 
whether the action or state implied bj the verb is continu- 
ing or finished ; as, 



writing 
moving 
sleeping 
doing 



written 
moYed 
slept 
done 



The present or progressive participle always ends in 
*ng, and in regular verbs the passive participle always 
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ends in ed^ being literallj the same form as the past tense 
of the verb. Thus— r- 



Present Participle 


Passive Participle 


Fast Tense 


loving 


loved 


loved 


learning 


learned 


learned 



In irregular verbs the passive participle is formed in 
various ways, and generally ends in one of the following 
terminations— €n, 9iy ne, me, t, d, ng, nk, ght Most of 
these irregularities, however, may be accounted for. 

Formerly the passive participle of almost all English 
verbs ended in ed, en, or ght, but in passing through the 
different stages of the language, several verbs of common 
use either dropped their terminations, or were contracted 
into a shorter form for fluency of speech ; and hence it is 
that the terminations are so various. 



It 
» 

n 



Thus we say cost for 
heard 
had 
met 
fed 

flown „ 
grown „ 
known „ 
slain 
sang 
sunk 
done 
come 






>* 



costed ^ 

heared 

haved 

meeted 

feeded 

flowen 

growen \ 

knowen ' 

slayen 

sungen 

sunken 

doen 

comen 



Observe that in the second 
column there are only two 
terminations, ed and en, but 
in the first colunm there are 
d, t. If, ng, nk, ne, me, all 
arising from contracting or 
shortening the original word. 



In some instances the original participle was flrst 
shortened, then flnal d changed to t for better sound; 
thus — 



losed 


los'd 


lost 


meaned 


mean'd 


meant 


feeled 


feel'd 


felt 



The following is a list of passive participles still retain- 
ing the termination en : — 



arisen 


driven 


gotten 


shaven 


striven 


beaten 


eaten 


graven 


shriven 


stricken 


bidden 


engraven 


hidden 


slidden 


swollen 


bitten 


fallen 


laden 


smitten 


taken 


broken 


forgotten 


ridden 


spoken 


thriven 


chidden 


forsaken 


risen 


spitten 


trodden 


chosen 


frozen 


spoken 


stolen 


woven 


cloven 


given 


shaken 


stridden 


written 
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The following participles ending in n or ne are contracted 
forms of those formerlj ending m eni — 



blown formerly blowen 



born or 


borne ,, 


boren 


drawn 


») 


drawen 


done 


» 


doen 


flown 


»> 


flowen 


grown 


>f 


growen 


hewn 


N 


hewen 


lain 


»» 


lajen 


mown 


*f 


mowen 



sawn formerly sawen 



shown 


w 


showen 


seen 


» 


see-en 


slain 
shorn 


n 
n 


slajen 
shoren 


sworn 
thrown 




fiwoi:en 
throwen 


torn 


vt 


toren 


worn 


M 


woren 



' The following participles ending in ng, nky or Tid^ have 
dropped the termination €», though originallj written 
with it : — 

bound found stung swung 

clung ground sprung sunk 

drunk rung slung shrunk 

flung sung strung wrung 

Obs.— Some of these, howerer, as adjectiyes» retain the en eyen now ; as, drunken, 
bounden. 

The following participles ending in t have become irre- 
gular by dropping the termination ed : — 



cast 


hurt 


shed 


cost 


let 


shut 


cut 


put 


slit 


hit 


set 


split 



Obs— These are contractions from easted, hurted, ipliited, &c. 

The following participles, besides dropping ed, throw 
out the latter of two vowels : — 



met from meeted 
fed „ feeded 
bled ,. bleeded 



» 



bred from breeded 
led „ leaded 
sped „ speeded 



The following participles, after dropping the ed, change 
the final d into 1 1 — 



bent from bended 
built „ builded 
lent „ landed 



rent from Tended 
sent „ Bended 
spent „ spended 



The following participles also are contracted forms of 
those formerly ending in ec? : •— 



had from haved 
heard „ beared 
fled „ fleed 
made „ maked 
left „ leaved 



shod from shoed 

sold „ Belled 

told „ tcUed 

laid „ lajed 

paid „ payed 
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Several participles having a contracted form are also 
used in the regular form, which in general is to be pre* 
ferred; as, 



blest or blessed 
dwelt „ dwelled 
dreamt „ dreamed 
dealt „ dealed 



dropt or dropped 
leapt ,» leaped 
meant „ meaned 
mixt „ mixed 



The participles ending in ght are few in number, and 
are from the Saxon, in which language the termination is 
hte^ The following are of this class : — 



boaght 
brought 
caught 
fought 



taught 
thought 
sought 
wrought 



Ob8 — These in Saxon were written ftroAte, boghte, thohte^ &c. Shakspeare and 
Milton ose * foughten.* Wrougit has also the regiiUr form * worked.' 



REMARKS ON THE PARTICIPLES. 

1. The progressire participle following the verb to be always relates to the subject 
or nominative of t^e verb j that is, it refers the action to its agent. Thus, in the 
sentence * The men are fishing,* the participle ^fiskine * relates to men ; it refers 
the action of fishing to the men, and is equivalent to * tne men fish.* In some lan- 
guages the participle is inflected for number and gender to agree with the subject of 
the verb, but in English it has not these inflections ; yet it agrees with it in sense, and 
may in all cases be changed to a verb agreeing with the subject. Hence it is that 
questions like the following are sometimes set at government examinations:— 

• What do ** tubtisting " and " taken ** agree with ? • 

That is, to what nouns do they relate ?—See Govemtnent Examination Questions, 

2. The progressive participle of a transitive verb may take after it an objective 
case j as, * He is teaching her.' Here the participle teaching relates to the subject he ; 
it refers the action of teaching to the ageot, and at the same time it governs the 
ofatfect A«r. 

8. When the progressive participle, with its object, is preceded by a preposition, the 
participle is not converted into a noun, as some authors assert In such cases it is 
really a participle, and therefore it retains its government ; as, ' I thank you for help^ 
mg me.* Nouns do not govern the objective case. 

4. When the past participle follows the verb ' to be* it relates to the subject or 
nominative of the verb, and invariably denotes the reception of an agency, that is, 
that the subject of the verb has been acted upon ; hence it is called the passive parti- 
ciple, as it denotes the passive state of the noun or pronoun to which it relates ; as. 

The boy was beaten. 
The letter is written. 

Here beaten relates to boy^ and denotes that he has been acted upon. The boy is in 
a passive state, and this state is denoted by the passive participle beaten* In like 
manner written relates to letter ^ and denotes a passive state also. 

5. When the past participle follows the v«rb * to kave^* grammarians are divided as- 
to whether the participle has an active or passive signification. Some suppose that in 
such a position it loses its passive signification and becomes active, governing the 
objective case of the following nonn or pronoun ; while others are of opinion that it 
retains its passive signification in this position also, and relates to the object of the 
▼erb *have,* agreeing with it like an adjective, and not governing it like a verb. 
Tbiu— 

(a) She had eoneealfd a dagger under her cloak* 
(6) She had a dagger coneeaied under her cloak* 
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According to one clau of authors, * concealed' in these examples If traosttlTe. 
gOTeming dagger^ and the verb had is intransitive. 

According to another class, the verb had is transitive, goremlng dagger, and ' ooii4 
cealed * is a passive participle relating to dagger.* 

There is a third class who would make * dagger ' the otject of the participle * con* 
cealed * in sentence (a), but the object of the transitive verb * had * in example (6). 
To such I would say, What governs the ol^ective case when it precedes both verb and 
participle ? as, 

*,The dagger which she had concealed.' 

Let those who maintain this last opinion, determine what govemt * which ' — it it 
had or concealed^ (SeeSj/nta*,) 

Quotations from different Authors on the Past or Passive Participle^ 

* The fact is, the participle ending in ed is always passive,* &c. * The appareni 
active signification of the participle after have, is founded in a mistaken application of 
it to the agent instead of the object or passive subject of the verb, to which it always 
applies. In French, where the corresponding participle is declinable, it is often made 
to aeree with its proper subject; as, *Mes lettres que j'ai recues,** **the letters 
which I have received ; '* making refueg agree in gender and number with lettres, and 
not with the nominative case of the verb.' — Bolton's Gram, 

* When an objective case follows a past participle, in such cases it miqr be considered 
as governed by the verb have taken transitively. For example, '* I have loved liim ** 
may be resolved into ** 1 have him loved ;" ** I have written the letter," into ** I have the 
letter written ;" ** he had assembled his forces,*' into ** he had his forces assembled." In 
such cases the past participle agrees with the noun or pronoun, like an adjectlTO, 
instead of governing it iilie a verb. In Latin we meet with similar modes of con> 
struction ; as, *' Ba res me falsum habuit," that matter had me deceived, that is, de- 
ceived me,*— Sullivan's Gram. 

* So far have we considered the participle loved as a perfect or complete participle, 
but it is very important to understand that it is prhnarily a passive. ** I have written 
a letter" is in reality equivalent to ** I have a letter written." The exitression, literally 
translated into Latin, would be rendered ** habeo epistolam scri]atam*' where the passive 
scrwtam agrees in gender and number with epistolam, the olyective case after habeo^ 
** I have.'* ^^ Brombf/*s Gram, 

* In languages where there is a sufficient amount of inflection to exhibit the parti 
ciple as agreeing in case, number, and gender with the substantive to which it applies, 
sucJi agreement is exhibited. In the Latin of the Middle Ages we find expressiona 
like Uteram scriptam habeo — X have, as a thing written, a letter, or I have written a 
Utter.*— Latham's Gram, 

* The sole cause of the a^iparent anomaly of a passive word, used to express activity, 
is, that the word have, with which it is accompanied, conveys the idea that the subject 
of Uie verb possesses the action done or completed, and that he was the doer of it — 
that it was his act, and that therefore, although the doing of it is over, the doer and 
the thing done still remain.'— fn^/MA Grammar by Commissioners qf Education im 
Ireland, 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

For what purpose are participles inflected? How does the present participle 
always terminate ? How does the passive participle terminate ? How did the passive 
participle of almost every English verb formerly end ? Why are the terminations so 
various now ? Give examples of participles still retaining the termination en ? Give 
examples of pariiciples that have dropped the termination en? Of participles that 
have dropped the termination ed ? Or passive participles that have a contracted and 
also a regular form ? Of participles ending iaght? 
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VERBAL COMBINATIONS. 

Verbal combinations, commonly called < compound tenses/ 
are such as are compounded of verbs and participles^ to 
express such variations of time and manner as cannot be 
expressed by the verb itself. 

Instead, however, of giving these compound expressions 
numerous technical names, we shall simply call them 
* verbal combinations,' and state the effect or meaning of 
the whole expression.* 

The following are the principal forms of combination, 
with their meanings : — 

Combinations Meaningi 

L 'Am writing' Action in a state of progression at 

the present time; as, * I am 
writing a letter, and do not dis* 
tnrb me.' 

2. 'Was writing' Action in a state of progression at 

a past time ; as, * I was writing 
yesterday when yon called.' 

3. * Have been writing' Action in a state of progression at 

a period of time, part of which 
is yet to elapse ; as, ' I have been 
writing all this week.* 

4. 'Had been writing' Action in a state of progression at 

a time completely past, and prior 
to some other event which is also 
past; as, 'I had been writing 
before I visited my friend.* 

5. ' Shall be writing ' Action in a state of progression at 

some future time ; as, * I shall be 
writing at ten o'clock.' 

6. 'Shall have been writing' A future action in a state of pro- 

gression, prior to some other 
future event specified ; as, * I 
shall have been writing two hours 
before they arrive.' 

7. 'Is written' Ck)mpleted action at the present 

time ; as, * The letter is written 
and ready for the post.' 

8. 'Was written' Completed action at a past time; 

as, ' The letter was written yes- 
terday.' 

9. 'Has been written') r Action completed m a period of 

or 'has written') time, part of which is yet to 

elapse ; as, * The letter has been 
written this week.' 'He has 
written a letter to-day.* 

• For tlie metliod of parsing * Verbal CombinaUous/ see * Companion to English 
Grammar.* 
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Combinations Meanings 

Had been written,* orl ...Action completed at a time perfectly 
* had written ' J past, and prior to some other time 

or eyent which is also past; as 
^ The letter had been written before 
the news arrived.' 

* I had written the letter before the 

news arrived.* 

11. ' Shall be written ' Action yet to be completed; as 

* The letter shall be written without 

delay.* 

12. 'Will have been written'l ...A future action to be completed at 

or ' shall have written* J or before some other future event 

specified; as, 
•The letter will have been written 

before the post arrives.* 
•* I shall have written the letter before 
the post arrives.* 

Obs. — Combinations sometimes consist of two or more participles 
without a verb ; as, ' being written,* ' having written,* * having been 
writing,* 'having been written.* These may be called 'compound 
participles,* or ' participial clauses.' 

AXPHABETICAL LIST OF IRREGULAR VERBS, WITH 

THEIR PARTICIPLES. 



NoTB.— Many forms ivhich vten fonnerly in good use, are now obsolete, or 
becoming so. 



Present tense 


Past tense Progressive participle 


Passive participle 


abide 


abode 


abiding 


abode 


am 


was 


being 


been 


arise 


arose 


arising 


arisen 


awake 


awoke, awaked 


awaking 


awaked 


bear, to bring forth bore, bare 


bearing 


bom 


bear, to carry 


bore, bare 


bearing 


borne 


beat 


beat 


beating 


beaten, beat 


begin 


began 


beginning 


begun 


behold 


beheld 


beholding 


beheld 


bend 


bent, bended 


bending 


bent, bended 


bereave 


bereft, bereaved 


bereaving 


bereft, bereaved 


beseech 


besought 


beseeching 


besought 


bid 


bade, bid 


bidding 


bidden, bid 


bind 


bound 


binding 


bound 0) 


bite 


bit 


biting 


bitten, bit 


bleed 


bled 


bleeding 


bled 


blow 


blew 


blowing 


blown 


break 


broke 


breaking 


broken 


breed 


bred 


breeding 


bred 



(*) The old participle * bounden * is used only as an adjective ; as, a botmden duty. 
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Present tense 


Fast tense 1 


Progressive participle 


PassiTe participle 


bring 


brought 


bringing 


brought , 


build 


built, builded 


building 


built, builded 


burst 


burst 


bursting 


burst 


buy 


bought 


buying 


bought 


cast 


cast 


casting 


cast 


catch 


caught 


catching 


caught 


chide 


chid 


chiding 


chidden, chid(*) 


choose 


chose 


choosing 


chosen 


cleave, to adhere 


cleaved, clave 


cleaving 


cleaved 


cleave, to split 


cleft, clove 


cleaving 


cleft, cloven (■) 


cling 


clung 


clinging 


dung 


clothe 


clothed, clad 


clothing 


clothed, dad 


come 


came 


coming 


come 


cost 


cost 


costing 


cost 


crow 


crowed, crew 


crowing 


crowed 


creep 


crept, creeped 


creeping 


crept 


cut 


cut 


cutting 


cut 


dare, to venture 


durst 


daring 


dared (*) 


deal 


dealt, dealed 


dealing 


dealt, dealed 


dig 


dug, digged 


digging 


dug, digged(«) 


do 


did 


doing 


done 


draw 


drew 


drawing 


drawn 


dream 


dreamt, dreamed dreaming 


dreamt, dreamed 


drive 


drove 


driving 


driven 


drink 


drank 


drinking 


drunk, drunken (•) 


dwell 


dwelt, dwelled 


dwelling 


dwelt, dwelled 


eat 


ate, eat 


eating 


eaten [ved 


engrave 


engraved 


engraving 


engraven, engra* 


fall 


fell 


falling 


fallen 


feed 


fed 


feeding 


fed 


feel 


felt 


feeling 


fdt 


tight 


fought 


fighting 


fought 


find 


found 


finding 


found 


flee '. 


fled 


fleeing 


fled 


fling 


flung 


flinging 


flung 


fly 


flew 


flying 


flpwn 


forget 


forgot 


forgetting 


forgotten 


forsake 


forsook 


forsaking 


forsaken 


freeze 


froze 


freezing 


frozen 


get 


got 


getting 


got, gotten O 


gUd 


gilt, gilded 


gilding 


gilt, gilded 


gird 


girt, girded 


girding 


girt, girded 


give 


gave 


giving 


given 



s 



>) The past tense ' ehode* is now out of use. 

,>) * Clove ' is nearly obsolete, and ' ehven ' is more frequently used as an adjective ; 
at, the cloven foot. 
(4) *Dare* to challenge, is regular. 
(A) * Digged ' is not in good use. 

<<) * "DrSnken ' is now generally used as an adjective only ; as, a drunken man. 
(7) * Gotten * is nearly obsolete, except in compound words. 
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Present tense 

go 
grave 

g^nd 

grow 

hang, to suspend 

have 

hear 

heave 

hew 

hide 

hit 

hold 

hurt 

keep 

kneel 

knit 

know 

lade 

lay, to pkuse 

lead 

lean 

leave 

learn 

lend 

let 

lie, to lie down 

light 

lose 

make 

mean 

meet 

mow 

pay 

pen, to shut up 



Past tense 

went 

graved 

ground 

grew 

hung 

had 

heard 

heaved, hove 

hewed 

hid 

hit 

held 

hurt 

kept 

kneeled, knelt 

knit, knitted 

knew 

laded 

laid 

led 

leaned, leant 

left 

learned, learnt 

lent 

let 

lay 

lighted, lit 

lost 

made 

meant, meaned 

met 

mowed 

paid 

pent 



Progressive participle 
going 
graving 
grinding 
growing 
hanging 
having 
iaearing 
heaving 
hewing 
hiding 
hitting 
holding 
hurting 
keeping 
kneeling 
knitting 
knowing 
lading 
laying 
leading 
leaning 
leaving 
learning 
lending 
letting 
lying 
lighting 
losing 
making 
meaning 
meeting 
mowing 
paying 
penning 



Passive participle 

gone 

graven, graved 

ground 

grown 

hung (8) 

had 

heard 

heaved, hoven 

hewed, hewn 

hidden, hid 

hit 

held, holden C) 

hurt 

kept 

kneeled, knelt 

knit, knitted 

known 

laden, laded 

laid 

led 

leaned, leant 

left 

learned, learnt 

lent 

let 

lain (>») 

lighted, lit 

lost ' 

made 

meant, meaned 

met 

mowed, mown (") 

paid 

pent(**) 



(6) *Hangt* to take away life, is regular ; ' liang ' on a peg, or to suspend, ia irr^uLar ; 
as, 

The man was hanged this morning. 

The coat was hung on a peg. 

Judas hanged himself. 

The workmen hung the room with tapestry. 

(9) The participle * holden ' is becoming obsolete. 

(io)*( x,tV,* to tell a falsehood, is regular ; and the past tense of * tfe/ to repose, la 
the same in form as the present of the verb ' lay^* to place ; therefore the uao of these 
verbs should be careAiUy attended to. Thus — . 

I lay the book on the table ) 

I lie in bed too long > Present tense 

I lie not, I speak the truth ) 

He laid it on the table yesterday ) 

He laff in bed too long yesterday > Past tense 

He lied yesterday, and was punished for it ) 

He has laM it on the table ) 

He has lain in bed too long to-day > Participles 

He has lied so often, that 1 cannot believe him | 
(11) Some writers prefer using * moum * in the participle, others prefer * flowed,* 
(12) 'Pen 'to wrrfltf, is regular. r~ r. 
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Freient tense 


Fait tense Progressive participle 


Passire participle 


pat 


put 


putting 


put 


qait 


quitted, quit 


quitting 


quitted, quit (") 


read 


read 


reading 


read 


rend 


rent 


rending 


rent 


rid 


rid 


ridding 


rid 


ride 


rode 


riding 


ridden, rid 


ring 


rung, rang 


ringing 


rung (»*) 


rise 


rose 


rising 


risen 


rive 


rived 


riving 


riven, rived 


rot 


rotted 


rotting 


rotted, rotten (") 


run 


ran 


running 


run 


saw 


sawed 


sawing 


sawed, sawn 


saj 


said 


saying 


said 


see 


saw 


seeing 


seen 


seek 


sought 


seeking 


sought 


seethe 


seethed, sod 


seething 


seethed, sodden 


sell 


sold 


selling 


sold 


send 


sent 


sending 


sent 


set, to place 


set 


setting 


set 


shake 


shook 


shaking 


shaken 


shape 


shaped 


shaping 


shaped, shapen 


shave 


shaved 


shaving 


shaved, shaven 


shear 


sheared, shore 


shearing 


sheared, shorn 


shed 


shed 


shedding 


shed 


shine 


shone, shincd 


shining 


shone, shined (") 


shoe 


shod, shoed 


shoeing 


shod 


shoot 


shot 


shooting 


shot 


show, shew 


showed, shewed 


showing, shewing shown, shewn (.") 


shred 


shred 


shredding 


shr6d 


shrink 


shrank, shrank 


shrinking 


shrunk 


shut 


shut 


shutting 


shut 


sing 


sung, sang 


singing 


sung 


sink 


sunk, sank 


sinking 


sunk, sunken {}*) 


sit 


sat 


sitting 


sat 


slaj 


slew 


slaying 


slain 


sleep 


slept 


sleeping 


slept 


slide 


slid 


sliding 


slid, sliddcn 


sling 


slung, slang 


slinging 


slung 


slink 


slunk, slank 


slinking 


slunk 


slit 


slit, slitted 


slitting 


slit, slitted 


smite 


6inote 


smiting 


smitten, smit 


soWttOMcatterseed sowed 


sowing 


sown, sowed (*•) 


speak 


spoke, spako 


speuking 


spoken 


speed 


sped 


speeding 


sped 



<>3) Some writers use * qvitledt* others use * quit,* In the past tense and participle. 
0*) * Rmig * is getting out of use. 

(") * Rotten * is now generallv used as an adUective ; as, a rotten branch. 
|i<) ' Shined* is now very seldom used. 

(17) The ipelling with o is preferable to e ; *thow* is more ft«quait1 j used than 
* tkew.* Some writers use * showed ' in the participle instead of * shown.' 
O*) The old participle ' sunken * is now used only as an a4icctlTe> 
(>*) * Sevft* with a needle, is regular. 
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Present teoie 


Past tense Progressive participle 


Passive participle 


spend 


spent 


spending 


spent 


spill 


spilt, spilled 


spilling 


spilt, spilled 


spiu 


spun 


spinning 


spun 


spit 


spit, spat 


spitting 


spit, spitten 


split 


split 


splitting 


split 


spread 


spread 


spreading 


spread 


spring 


sprang, sprang 


springing 


sprung 


stand 


stood 


standing 


stood 


stay 


stayed, staid 


staying 


stayed, staid 


steal 


stole 


stealing 


stolen 


stick 


stuck 


sticking 


stuck 


sting 


stung 


stinging 


stung 


stride 


strode, strid 


striding 


stridden 


strike 


struck 


striking 


struck, stricken 


string 


strung, stringed 


stringing 


strung, stringed 


strow > 
strew J 


strowed > 
strewed \ 


strowing i 
strewing ) 


strown, strowed, 


strewed 


strive 


strove, strived 


striving 


striven, strived 


swear 


swore, sware 


swearing 


sworn (^) 


sweat 


sweat, sweated 


sweating 


sweat, sweated 


sweep 


swept 


sweeping 


swept 


swell 


swelled 


swelling 


swelled, swollen 


swim 


swam, swum 


swimming 


swum 


swing 


swung 


swinging 


swung 


take 


took 


taking 


taken 


teach 


taught 


teaching 


taught 


tear 


tore 


tearing 


torn 


tell 


told 


telling 


told 


think 


thought 


thinking 


thought 


thrive 


thrived, throve 


thriving 


thrived, thriyen 


throw 


threw 


throwing 


thrown 


thrust 


thrust 


thrusting 


thrust 


tread 


trod 


treading 


trodden, trod 


wax 


wazed 


waxing 


waxed, waxen 


wear 


wore 


wearing 


worn 


weave 


wove, weaved 


weaving 


woven, weaved 


weep 


wept 


weeping 


wept 


win 


won 


winning 


won 


wind 


wound 


winding 


wound 


work 


worked, wrought 


working 


worked, wrought 


wring 


wrung, wringed 


wringing 


wrung 


write 


-wrote 


writing 


written 


Note. — Compounds that follow the form of their simple ^ 
list 


rerbs, are omitted in this 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

What are verbal combinations commonly called ? How are they formed ? What 
do they express ? Give the principal forms of combination, with their meanings. 
Repeat in alphabetical order the irregular verbs with their participles. 

NoTB.— As the irregular rerbs are too numerous to repe^ at one lesson, the napil 
may be directed t o say a certain number of them daily, until all are known. 

(») • Sware ' is getting out of use. 
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ADVERBS. 

Certain adverbs are inflected or changed like adjectives, 
to express degrees of comparison. 



soonest 

ciftenest 

fastest 

latest 

most 

least 

best 

worst 

Most adverbs, however, are compared not by inflection, 
but by prefixing more and most, less and hast, especially 
those ending inly\ as 





Examples 


i» 




'soon 


sooner 


Regalarly compared ^ 


often 
fast 


oftener 
faster 




I, late 


later 




'mach 


more 


Irregularly compared^ 


little 
well 


less 
better 




badly 


worse 



wisely 
timidly 



more wisely 
less timidly 



most wisely 
least timidly 



KoTB«~PrepositioD8, conjunctions, and Inteijectlona have no inflection. 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

For what purpoie are certain adverbs inflected ? Name some adverbs that are regu- 
larly compared. Name some that are irregularly compared. How are most adverb.<« 
compared ? Give examples. 



ETYMOLOGICAL PARSING. 

Etymological parsing simply consists in stating what 
part of speech each word is, with its inflections and yaria- 
tions, without any reference to the rales of syntax. 

Examples Parsed. 
1. ' My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thon not.' 

My . • • . .a pronominal adjectiTe, not compaied. ^ 

800 a common noun, masculine gender, second person, singular 

number, and nominative case. 

If a copulative conjunction. 

Sinners .... a common noun, common gender, third person, plural number, 

and nominative case. 
Entice .... a regular transitive verb, conditional mood, present tense, third 

personi and plural number. 
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Thee a personal pronoun, second person, singular number, and objec- 
tive case. 

Consent . . • a regular intransitlTe verb, Imperative mood, present tense, second 

person, and singular number. 

Thou . • • • a personal pronoun, second person, singular number, and nomi- 
native case. 

Not an adverb or negation. 

2. < O that I could prevail on Christians to melt down, under the 
warm influence of brotherly love, all the distinctions of sects, in the 
glorious name of Christians! ' 

O an interjection, indicating earnestness. 

That a copulative conjunction. 

I a personal pronoun, indefinite gender, first person, singular 

number, and nominative case. 
Could .... an irregular intransitive verb, conditional mood, past tense, first 

persoD, and singular number. 
Prevail .... a regular intransitive verb, in the infinitive mood. 
On * . . •. . a preposition. 
Christians ... a common noun, common gender, third person, plural number, 

and objective case. 
To ..... a preposition; sign of the infinitive mood. 

Melt a regular transitive verb, in the infinitive mood. 

Dow: an adverb. 

Under .... a preposition. 

The the definite article. 

Warm .... an adjective, in the positive degree ; compared, toarm, warmer, 

warmest. 
Influence ... a common noun, neuter gender, third person, singular number, 

and objective case. 

Of a preposition. 

Brotherly ... an adj«'ctive, formed flrom the noun * brother.* 

Love a common noun, neuter gender, third person, singular number, 

and objective case. 

All a pronominal adjective, not compared. 

The the definite article. 

Distinctions . . a common noun, neuter gender, third person, plural number, and 

objective case. 

Of a preposition. 

Sects a common noun, of the third person, plural number, and objec- 
tive case. 

In a preposition. 

The the definite article. 

Olorious ... an adjective, compared by means of adverbs. 

Name .... a common noun, neuter gender, third person, singular number, 

and objective case. 

Of a preposition. 

Christians ... a common noun, common gender, third perscm, plural number, 

and objective casei. 

Note.— For examples of the higher .order of parsing, see ' Companion to English 
Grammar.* 

EXERCISES ON INFLECTION. 

EXEBCISE 1. 

Write in columns ten noun« of the masculine gender, 
ten nouns that are feminine, ten that are indefinite^ and 
ten that are of the neuter gender. 

Exercise 2. 

Write each of the following nouns in that column of the 
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annexed diagram, to -which it properlj belongs. Opposite 
each masculine write the corresponding feminine, and 
opposite each feminine the corresponding masculine : — 

Prophet, bride, chalk, sparrow, hen, consin, sister, king, chair, lady, 
honse, person, brass, servant, ewe, earl, witch, horse, shepherd, goat, 
dnchess, heat, czar, soul, rabbit, jew, widow, hero, child, night, Suef, 
fortune^ aunt, grave, buck, neighbour. 



HABCULINB 


FEMININE 


INDBFINITB 


MBUTEB 


■ 









Exercise 3. 

Write the plural of the following nouns : — 

Woman, watch, echo, fox, life, negro, leaf, berry, thief, hoof, flj, 
child, ox, beau, goose, axe, church, monarch, cargo, calf, vallej, gulf, 
tooth, Henry, cherub, day, Jenkins, oasis, radix, focus, chimney, erra-^ 
turn, moose, son-in-law, footstool, foot, mastiif, chorus, man-of-war, 
peeress. 

Exercise 4. 

Arrange the following nouns under their proper heads 
in the annexed diagram : — 

Flowers, Paris, modesty, monkey, scissors, Europe, depth, forest, 
teeth, cloth, Pharaoh, ox, pence, mastiff, whiteness, James, purity, 
Germany, erratum, Howard, mice, child, index, pride, width, Jacob, 
frailty, Jane, timidity, mechanic, men, oceans, colours, hardness. 



PBOPBR 


COMMON 


ABSTRACT 


SOIOULAR 


PLUBAL. 




- 
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EXEBCISB 5. 

Write the possessive case, both singular and plaral, of 
the following nouns : — 

Baby, attorney, child, hero, wretch, table, boy, calf, city, wife, wolf, 
tyrant, woman, soldier, goose, lion, scholar, judge, citizen, grandmother, 
writer, body, life, beau, brother, leaf, folly, porch, tutor, father, host, 
assembly, mother, book, Moses, clergyman, eagle. 

Exercise 6. 

Place the apostrophe where it is required in the follow- 
ing sentences : — 

She heard of her childrens grief. He did it for righteousness sake. 
The firesides peace we well may prize. The little urchins coat was 
set on fire by a log. There winds make moan over warriors graves. 
I shall do it for conscience sake. Queen Victorias soldiers and sailors 
are brave. Am I my brothers keeper ? He bought it at the booksellers 
shop. They sit in Moses seat. Wellingtons victories are not easily 
forgotten. The kings and the queens jewels were disposed of. 

Exercise 7. 

Tell the case of each noun in the following passages : — 

* But the sea-fowl has gone to her nest ; 

The beast is laid down in his lair.' — Cowper. 

* Till critics blame and judges praise. 

The poet cannot claim his bays.' — Swift, 

* Midnight was come, aad every vital thing 

With sweet sound sleep their weary limbs did rest : 
The beasts were still, the Uttle birds that sing 
l^ow sweetly sldpt beside their mother's breast.' 

Sackviiie, 

Exercise 8. 

Write the comparative and superlative of the following 
adjectives : — 

Merry, little, red, weak, strict, mighty, abundant, brown, broad, 
lovely, tame, pale, solemn, fine, serious, covetous, near, delightfiil, 
spacious, gay, pretty, much, far, old, bad, happy, wise, hot, gentle, low, 
jolly, thin, splendid, lovely, grave, many, mad, young, amiable, high, 
holy, easy. 
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EXEBCISB 9* 

Select from the following passage seven adjectives, and 
compare those that admit of comparison ^— 

* Thou sweet little flower with the bright blae eye, 
That peepest from the bank so modestly, 
Thoa art come from a source invisible, 
And thott bast some important words to telL* 

Gems of Scuired Poetry, 

Exercise 10. 

In the following list of adjectives, distinguish between 
those that can and those that cannot be compared, and 
write them in the proper columns of the annexed diagram. 

Quick, snug, eternal, slow, nice, dead, sweet, living, bitter, good, 
endless, six, double, French, right, hot, infinite, noble, many, human, 
royal, low, wretched, true, high, gay, unlimited, old, some, each, fair, 
black, this, fourth, fruitful, mortal, easy, several, cheap. 



ADMITTING COMPARISON 


• 

NOT ADMITTINO COMPARISON 




9 


• 





Exekgise 11. 

Pick out all the pronouns that occur in the following 
passage, and tell the case of each : — 

' Good name, in man and woman, dear my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls: 
Who steals my purse, steals trash — 'tis something, nothing, 
*Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thousands; 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
Bobs me of that which not enriches him 
Bat makes me poor indeed.' — Shakapeare. 

Exercise 12. 

Distinguish between regular and irregular verbs in the 
foUowiog list, and write them in separate columns : — 

Beat, condemn, become, behold, trust, enjoy, beseech, bind, delight, 

12 
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panish, bite, commit, breed, rejoice, build, suggest, buy, can, complainy 
commune, chide, depart, choose, retam, climb, mount, come, crow, 
smile, sail, protect, dig, do, draw, listen, fight, praise, roam, dwell, roU^ 
forsake, betray, risit, hear, hurt, command, know, wadk. 

Exercise 13. 

Distinguish between transitive and intransitive verbs in 
the following list, and write them in separate columns : — 

Sleep, praise, dig, feel, compare, may, lock, fly, carres, laugh, must, 
pierce, arriyes, can, salutes, has, shall, ought, stop, teach, sound, leave, 
sit, sow, betray, tremble, rbbel, grow, wear, weep, write, swear, swim, 
think. 

Exercise 14. 

Tell the mood of each verb in the following sentences : — 

' Teach me to feel another*8 woe.* 

' And at length I too must leave it, and go hence.' 

* Sound the loud timbrel o*er Egypt's dark sea.' 

* Nature never did betray the heart that loved her.' 

* If thou go, see that thou offend not.' 

* Were I to ask him, he would not answer me.' 

* If thy presence go not with us, carry us not up hence.' 

* To err is human ; to forgive, divine.* 

* Bemember thy Creator in the days of thy youth.* 
I will respect him though he chide me.' 

Exercise 15. 

Name the past tense and past participle of the following 
verbs : — 

Fall, am,- know, arise, keep, «ee, slay, bring, break, begin, buy, choose, 
cling, come, crow, cut, creep, dare, give, do, go, draw, grow, drink, have, 
hang, fight, flee, fiy, leave, forget, let, sell, get, lie, lay, shake, lose, shine* 
make, meet, shoot, ride, sing, rise, read, ireQW, eat, weave. 

Exercise 16. 

Distinguish between the past tense and the past participle 
in the following sentences : — 

The Pantheon, built by Agrippa, and presented by him to Aagastns, 
stood open. 

This said. He formed thee» Adam ; thee* O man ; dost of the 
«?round. 
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Having penetrated the snbarbs and passed the gates, the scene sud- 
denly changed. 

* There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the Tojage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries.' — Shdkspeare, 



EXEBCISB 17. 

Parse the following sentences after the manner of the 
examples parsed on page 168 : — 

' Compassion is an emotion of which yon never ought to be ashamed, 
l^ever sport with pain and distress in any of your amusements; nor 
treat even the meanest insect with wanton cruelty.' — Blair, 

* Never hold any one by the button or the hand in order to be heard 
out; for if people are unwilling to hear you, you had better hold your 
tongue than them.' — Chesterfield. 

* The happiness of London is not to be conceived but by those who 
have been in it I will venture to say, there is more learning and 
science within the circumference of ten miles from where we now sit, 
than in all the rest of the kingdom.' — Johnson, 

* Simple diet is best; for many dishes bring many diseases, and rich 
sauces are worse than even heaping several meats upon each other.' — 
Pliny. 

■ • That friendship 's raised on sand. 

Which every sudden gust of discontent, 
Or flowing of our passions, can change, 
As if it ne'er had been.'— Massinger, 

* Beauty is but a vain and doubtful good, 
A shining gloss that fadeth suddenly; 
A flower that dies when first it 'gins to bud; 
A brittle glass, that *s broken presently: 
A doubtful good, a gloss, a glass, a flower. 
Lost, faded, broken, dead within an hour.' — Shakspeare, 

' The daily laboura of the bee 
Awake my soul to industry. 
Who can observe the careful ant. 
And not provide for future want ? 
My dog, the trustiest of his kind. 
With gratitude inflames my mind; 
I mark his true, his faithful way. 
And in my service copy Tray. -*G<BS^ 
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DERIVATION. 

Derivation is that part of etymology which treats of the 
history, formation, and signification of words. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

As we have many reasons for believing that this country was ori- 
ginally peopled from the adjacent coast of France, the ancient Gaul, 
it is probable that the British language nineteen hundred y^ars ago 
was the same as that dialect of the Gaulish called the Celtic. Bat 
about half a century before the Christian era, Julius Csesar invaded 
Britain, and in the reign of Claudius a Roman colony was planted in 
the south-east parts of England, and, finally, under Domitian, the whole 
nation became a Roman province; when those Britons who refused to 
submit to the foreign yoke retired into Wales, and carried their lan- 
guage with them. From this period the Latin tongue was gradually 
introduced, and mixed in all other parts of the land with the British, 
which those first conquerors were never able to suppress. 

At length the Roman legions were called home; and then, the Scots 
and Picts making an irruption into the north parts of England, King 
Yortigem, about the year 450, invited the Saxons to his assistance. 
These allies came over with several of their neighbours, under the con- 
duct of Hengist and Horsa, and, having subdued the Scots and Ficts, 
had the isle of Thanet assigned them at first as a reward for their ser- 
vice, and afterwards the whole county of Kent, which they governed 
for some time, till, growing powerful and dissatisfied with their narrow 
limits, they at length took possession of all the country on this side the 
Welsh mountains, and divided it among themselves into seven king- 
doms, called the Saxon Heptarchy. Thus the British tongue, before 
mixed with the Latin, was almost abolished, and many of the Britons 
obliged again to take refuge in Wales, where their language is still 
spoken, * while the usurpers laid the foundation of new laws and a new 
language. 

In this state England continued till about the year 800, when it was 
invaded by the Danes, who, after being several times repulsed, esta- 
blished themselves in the northern and eastern parts, where their 
power increasing, they at length, after a contest of two hundred years, 
made themselves the sole masters of England; and by this means the 
language became tinctured with the Danish. But as t^eir government 
was of no long duration, it did not make so great an alteration in the 
Anglo-Saxon as the next revolution, when the whole was again sub- 
dued by William, Duke of Normandy, afterwards called William the 
Conqueror; for the Normans, as a monument of their conquest, endea- 
voured to make their language as generally received as possible. 

Thus the English tongue, which was anciently pure British or Welsh, 
became a mixture of a Httle British, a great deal of Latin, a yet far 



*" According to Dr. Latham, the British language was extant in Cumberland in the 
> century, and in Cornwall in the reign of Queen £lixab«th. 
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^freater snare of Anglo-Saxon, some Danish, and abundance of Nonnan- 
French. Bat since that time the revival of arts and sciences has added 
greatly to its embellishment. These h&f^ introduced a vast variety of 
words from the Greek, Latin, Italian, and modem French; our poets 
have added grace and harmony to their numbers, and our prose writers 
have strengthened and improved their periods, by selecting the most 
musical, expressive, and forcible terms from every known language; 
so that the English tongue is become the most copious and significant of 
any in Europe, adapted to all subjects, and expressive of every sen- 
timent with elegance and propriety. 

The following contains specimens of words from the 
various sources which have contributed to the English 
language : — 

From the Celtic or Brltlsli. — ^Basket, crag, fagot, cower, tuck, waist, 

whiff, bard, bungler, cradle, sprig, mop, tackle, and 
' some others. Also some proper names of places, 
mountains, and rivers; as, Abergavenny, Cardiff, Ben- 
More, Esk, Usk, Exe, &c 

From the Saxon. — ^About 23,000 of the smaller and most useful words 

of the' language; such as, fire, water, good, bad, go, 
come, day, night, see, hear, sun, moon, &c. Our ar- 
ticles, pronouns, numerals, prepositions, conjunctions, 
and irregular verbs, are nearly all of Saxon origin. 
From this language we derive words descripiive of the 
earliest and dearest communions of life. It is the 
language of daily familiar converse.* 

From tfao SaaisiLi -* Craw, flask, down (soft feathers), leg, and 

several other words. The termination btf, the Danish 
for town, and the word kirk, the Danish for church, 
are to be found in the names of several places in Eng- 
land; as, Whitby, Kirkby, &c: so that these towns 
are probably of Danish origin. 

Ftom the Frencli. — All words containing the triphthong eau or ch 

sounded like sh ; as, beau, beauty, portmanteau, 
chaise, chandelier, machine, &c Also most nouns 
ending in ment, agey ee, ess; as, instrument, damage, 
committee, princess, &c And many words relating 
to military affairs, dress, manners, and law; as, aide- 
de-camp, vest, etiquette, judge, plaintiff, &c.t 



* Out of the words contained in the Lord*8 prayer, there are only six that are not 
Saxon; namely, trapauei, tretpass, temaiatton^ deliver^ power, glovy. Of the 
four seasons or the year, the Saxon supplies the names of three ; namely, spring, 
wmmmer, and winter^ The names of the days of the week are all Saxon. 

^ It is remarkable that though the names of different sorts of animals are Saxon, 
thdf fleah when prepared for food is indicated by words derived from Norman-French j 

Saxon ..W.M..OX calf sheep hog deer, fte. 

French......M«beef veal mutton pork venison, &c. 
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From the abattn. — Nnmerons nonns ending in fy, ude, ion, nee, ncy, 

ator\ as, dignity, fortitude, action, patience, constancy, 
spectator, &c. Numerous adjectives ending \sLid,ue, 
od, nt, iouSj uou8\ as, timid, docile, equal, elegant, ca- 
rious, conspicuous, &c. Many yerbs ending in ate\ 
as, populate, penetrate, &c. And many terms relating 
to theology, medicine, literature, and church mat- 
ters.* 

From the Qreek. — ^Names of sciences ending in tc« or »c; as, optics, 

physics, arithmetic, rhetoric, &c. And numerous 
words ending in hgy, logue, agogue, grt^pky, eats, asis, 
ysis, omy, meter ; as, chronology, catalogue, synagogue, 
geography, parenthesis, emphasis, analysis, astronomy, 
chronometer, &c. Also all English words that have 
syllables beginning with/>A or rA; as, pheasant, phial, 
rheumatism, rhapsody, rhomb, &c 

From the Hebrew. — Sabbath, Satan, cherub, seraph, shekel, hallelujah, 

manna, &c. From the Hebrew, however, we have 
very few words, except proper names of persons ; as, 
David, Elizabeth, Joseph, Martha, Maiy, &c. 

From the 3>iiteli«— Blow, click, dazzle, dabble, dog, cur, elasp, blunder, 

druggist, knapsack, pew, &c. Also several naval 
terms; as, cable, ship, flag, &c. 

From the Spanleli. — Cigar, barilla, alcove, junto, paramount, armada, 

barrack, brocade, anchovy, codiineal, commodore, 
duenna, embargo, &c. 

From the Xtaliaii.-^Piano, duet, alto, allegro, canto, coronet, dolce, 

tenor, and some other words relating chiefly to music, 
painting, and sculpture. 

Words from Asia.— Cofl'ee, alcohol, caravan, Koran, algebra, sherbet, 

bazaar, rajah, sofa, tea, junk, almanac, xenith, iiadii; 
and many others. 

Words from America. — Potato, tobacco, cannibal, tomahawk, and 

some others. 

From names of Plaeea.-— Currant from Corinth 

Sherry „ Xeres 

Port „ Oporto 

Damask „ Damascus 

Calico „ Calicut 

Bayonets „ Bayonne 

Cambric ^ Cambray 

Cordovan ^ Cordova, && 

From names of Pereonfl. — Galvanism from Galvani 

Voltaism „ Volta 

Daguerreotype ^ Daguerre 

Calvinism „ Calvin, &c« 



* The late Archdeacon Hare says, the primary words of our languase are almost 
all Saxon, the secondary, as they may be called, of French, Uie terUary of I^atln 
origin. 
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THE FORMATION OF WORDS. 

All words are either primitive or deriyatiye. 

A primitiye word is not derived from any other word in 
the language; ^just 

A derivative word is formed from some other word or 
words ; as, from jtut come jusHcey justly y unjust^ injiistice, 
be 

The primitive word from which derivatives are formed is 
called the root 

The letters or syllables which in the formation of deri- 
vatives are placed before the root, are called prefixes ; as, 
un in the word ti^tjust. The letters or syllables which are 
placed after the root, are called affixes ; as, fy in the word 
just/j(.* 

The prefixes and affixes often vary their form, that they 
may the more easily coalesce with the roots to which they 
are joined. The roots also sometimes slightly vary their 
form, the more easily to coalesce with these particles. 

Of the prefixes some are Saxon, some are Latin, and 
some are Greek. 



PREFIXES OF SAXON ORIGIN. 

A signifyiDg OHt in, to, or a^ ; as, ashore, abed, afield, afar, &c. 
Be, „ about, before, or make ; as, besprinkle, bespeak, bedim, 

bewail, &c. 
En, em, „ in, on, or make ; as, enclose, enthrone, enable, empower, 

embark, &c. 
For „ denial or privation ; as, forbid, forsake, &c 

Fore n brfore $ as, foreknow, forerunner, && 

Im, „ to make ; as, imbitter, impoyerish, &c 

Mis, „ error or defect ; as, mistake, misdeed, &c. 

Oat, „ beyond ; as, oatlive, outlaw, &c. 

Oyer „ abiwe, too high, or much ; as, oyerflow, overcharge, &c. 
Un „ to remove, not ; as, unbar, undress, unable, unclean, &c. 

Up M motion upwards, or 8id>veraion ; as, upstart, upset, &c. 

Under, „ beneath ; as, underline, undermine, &c 
With, „ from or against ; as, withdraw, withstand, &c. 



* The prdlxM are tomctimet called hiseparable prepoiitioiu, and the affixes are 
called poetflxet and lufflxet. 

Z 3 
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PREFIXES OF LATIN ORIGIN. 



A, ab, ' abs, signifying yrom or away ; as, avert, abdact, abst^w^t. 



Ad, ac, af, al, &c. 
Am, amb, 
Ante, 
Circnm 

Cis 

Con, CO, cog, col, &c. 

Contra 

De, 

Di, dis, 

E, ex, el, ec, ef, &c.' 

Extra 

In, il, im, ir, &c 

Inter, 

Intro, 

Juxta, 

Ob, oc, of, op, &c. 

Per, pel. 

Post, 

Pre, 

Pro, 

Preter, 
Re, 
Retro, 
Se, 

Sub, snc, sup, &e. 

Super 
Trans, tra, 

Ultra 



»» 

w 
»> 



»» 

>t 

♦» 
»> 
»» 

l» 
»» 

»» 

>t 
»» 

» 

»» 

J» 
»> 
»} 

»> 
n 
»» 
>» 

n 

w 
»> 

>» 



to ; as, adapt, accede, affix, allude, attend. 

round or about *, as, ambient, amputate, &c. 

before ; as, antedate, antemeridian, &c. 

about or around ; as, circumference, circum- 
volve, &c. 

on this side ; as, cis-alpine. 

together or mtk ; as, conrene, cohere, oog* 
nate, collect, &c. 

against ; as, contradict, contrary^, &c. 

dotmi ovfrom ; as, depress, depart, &c. 

asunder or apart ; as, divide, disjoin, &c 

out of; as, eject, extract, elect, eccentric, 
efface, &c. 

beyond; as, extraordinary, extravagant, &c 

not or into ; as, infirm, illegal, import, irre- 
gular, &c. 

between or among ; as, interfere, intervene. 

within ; as, introduce, introvert, &c. 

nigh to ; as, juxtaposition, &c. 

against, in the umy of ; as, object, obstruct, 
oppose, &c. 

through or thoroughly ; as, perforate, perfect, 
pellucid, &c. 

after; as, postscript, postpone, -&c. 

before ; as, predict, prefix, &c. 

instead of for, forward ; as, pronoun, pro- 
vide, proceed, &c 

beyond or past ; as, preternatural, preterite. 

back or again ; as, recall, readmit, &c 

backwards ; as, retrograde, &c. 

aside or apart ; as, secede, seclude, sepa- 
rate, &c 

under or after ; as, subscribe, succeed, sup- 
press, &c. 

over or above ; as, superfluous, superfine, &c. 

across, over, or change ; as, transport, trar 
verse, transform, &c. 

beyond ; as, ultramaxioe, &c. 



A, an, 
Amphi 
Ana 
Aiiti, ant, 

Apo, 



PREFIXES OF GREEK ORIGIN, 

signiiying without ; as, atheist, anarchy, &c. 
„ both or doubU ; as, amphibious. Sec 
„ through or up ; as, anatomy, analyse, &c. 
„ against^ opposite to ; as, antichristian, ant- 

arctiq, &c. 
I, from or away j as, apostasy, apology, &c 
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Cata signiiying down, from side to side ; as, cataract, 

chise, &e, 

through j as, diameter, diagram, &c. 

lit or on ; as, encaustic, emphasis, &c. 

upon ; as, epitaph, epidemic, &c. 

beyond or overmuch ; as, hypercritical, &c. 

under ; as, hypocrisy, hypothesis, &c. 

change, according to; as, metamorphosis, 
methodical, &c. 

side by side; as, parallel, parable, &c. 

round ; as, periphery, period, perimeter. 

before ; as, prophecy, prologue. 

together, wiui ; as, synagogue, syllable, sym- 
pathy, &C. 

In the following table the Latin, Greek, and Sas;on pre- 
fixes of similar signification are placed opposite each other. 



Dia, 


»> 


Ed, em. 


n 


Epi, ep, 




Hyper, 


»» 


Hypo, 


)) 


Meta, meth, 


yt 


Para, 


n 


Peri, 


9» 


Pro 


n 


Syn, syl, sym. 


t» 



SAXON 


LATIN 


OBBBK 


SIGNIFICATION 


A 


Ad, ac, af, al, at, ag, &c* 


Epi, ep, en, em 


to, on, upon, in 


Be 


Am. drcum 


Peri 


round, about, make 


En, ein 


lo, im 


En, em 


in, into, on 


Fore 


Ante, pre 


Pro 


before 


Over 


Super, extra 


Hyper 


above, too high 


Out 


Trans, ultra 


Meta, meth 


beyond, change 


With 


Contra, ob, op, of, Sec, 


Anti, ant 


against, opposition 


Uu 


In, il, ir, im, ig, &c. 


A, aa •^^ 


not, without 


_ 


Cod, CO, col, cog, com 


Syn, syl, lym 


together, with 


« 


De 


Cata 


down 


« 


Jaxta 


Para 


nigh to, beside 


_ 


Per, pel 


Diu 


through 


.. 


Re 


Ana 


back, again 


^ 


Sub, fttbter, Mc 


Hypo 


under, beneath 



An 

Ant 

Ar 

Ard 

Ary 

Ate 

Ee 

Eer 

Eat 

£r 

Ist 

Ite 

Ive 

Or 

8ter 



Person 

or . 

onewho aets; \ 
as. 



AFFIXES OK POSTTIXES. 

To Nouns. 

( artisan, publican, musician. 

communicant, tyrant, servant, assistant. 

scholar, beggar, liar, templar. 

dotard, steward, drunkard, coward. 

adversaiy, secretary, missionary. 

advocate, apostate, magistrate. 

absentee, devotee, legatee, nominee. 

auctioneer, engineer, charioteer. 

agent, regent, student, patient. 

speaker, sufferer, partaker, baker. 

organist, iJnguisty evangelist. 

favourite, Xiovite, bedlamite. 

operative, fugitive, captive. 

governor, inspector, visitor. 
V, gamester, songster, spinster. 
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Cle ^ 




< particle, article, canticle. 


Cole 




animalcule, reticule. 


£t 


Diminution 


eaglet, circlet, islet, floweret 


le 


Willie, dearie, lassie. 


Let 


or 
endearment ; 


streamlet, ringlet, hamlet. 


Ling 


darling, gosling, seedling, duckling. 


Kin 


as. 


lambkin, mannikin. 


Ock 




hillock, bullock. 


Ule ^ 




1 globule, glandule, granule. 


Ac7 ^ 




^intimacy, accuracy, obstinacy. 


Age 




▼oyage, courage, bondage, hermitf^e. 


Adco 




distance, hindrance, yariance, ignorance. 


Ancy 




constancy, brilliancy, vacancy. 


Ary 




granary, estuary, library, diary. 


Ence 




influence, consistence, preference. 


Ency 




decency, clemency, fluency, currency. 


Hood 




manhood, childhood, widowhood. 


Ice 




notice, service, practice. 


Ment 


Place, thing. 


contentment, enjoyment, defilement 


Mony 


) or 


parsimony, harmony, patrimony. 


Ness 


state of being ; 


rudeness, boldness, blindness. 


Ory 


as 


fiictory, armory, directory, depository. 


By 




victory, rivalry, nursery, vestry. 


Ship 




lordslup, clerkship, hardship. 


Sion 




commission^ vision, derision. 


Tion 




completion, reformation, contrition. 


Th 




truth, strength, sloth, length. 


Tude 




latitude, altitude, magnitude. 


Ty 




solidity, polarity, cruelty. 


Y 




Agony, anarchy, anatomy. 


Ure J 




^ departure, culture, agriculture. 


Dom. 


. . . rank, state. 


pkKe ; as, earldom, kingdom, Christendom. 


Ism . 


. . . doctrine, idiom ; as, Calvinism, paganism, Latinism. 


IC8 • . 


• . . art, science 


; as, ethics, politics, optics, mechanics. 


Escencc 


J . . state of growing ; as, eiFerrescence, convalescence. 


Ric . 


. . . office ; as, 


bishopric, archbishopric. 


Tide. 


. . . time or evej 


1^ ; as, eventide, noontide, Whitsuntide. 


• 




To Adjectives. 


Ac > 




^demoniac, elegiac, prosodiac 


Al 




annual, cams^ ethereal, parental 


An 




European, human, sylvan. 


Ane 




humane, urbane, mundane. 


Ar 




angular, globular, solar. 


Ary 


Of or 

L belonging to ; ( 


primary, temporaiy, military. 


Ese 


Chinese, Maltese, Japanese. 


Ian 


Christian, agrarian, Stygian. 


Ic 


arctic, monastic, apostolic. 


leal 




poetical, alphabetical, criticaL 


Id 




florid, liquid, timid, vivid. 


He 


- 


fertile, servile, infantile. 


Ine 


- 


saline, canine, mascniine. 


Ory ^ 




V^transitory, cursory, introductory. 
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Ofie 

Ona 

Ate 

Some 

T 

Able 
Ible 
Uble 
lie 

Ly 

Like 

Ish 

Ant 
Eot 
Ate 



FuUofi 
as, 



May or 

can be ; 

as, 

Likefft 



as. 



State of being 
as, 



/"jojfal, beautiful, bopeful, bonntifuL 
verbose, jocose, operose. 
luminous, zealous, populous, 
compassionate, affectionate, 
frolicsome, gamesome, troublesome, 
wealthy, flowery, knotty. 

eatable, portable, moTable. 
visible, audible, credible, flexible, 
soluble, resoluble, 
.flexile, fragile, textile. 

'earthly, worldly, brotherly, homely, 
warlike, saintlike, childlike, 
foolish, childish, knavish. 

'verdant, arrogant, pliant, militant 
absent, adjacent, different, 
^private, corporate, accurate. 



Aceous . . consisting of; as, farinaceous, cmstaceons, foliaceous. 

£n made of ; as, wooden, hempen, golden. 

Escent . . . growing, becoming ; as, convalescent, putrescent. 

Ish little ; as, brownish, whitish, greenish. 

Ive having power ; as, persuasive, creative, destructive. 

Less .... without ; as, heartless, hopeless, penniless, artless. 
Ward ,,.inthe direction of; as, inward, outward, downward. 



Ate 
£n 

Ish 
Ise 
Ize 



I 



TomaJte 
as, 



To Verbs, 

^animate, regulate, facilitate. 

sweeten, darken, fasten, shorten. 
^ sanctify, magnify, glorify, pacify. 
I finish, publish, stablish. 
I equalise, colonise, exercise. 
\civilize, fertilize, tranquillize. 



To Adverbs. 

Ly like ; as, foolishly, naturally, joyfully, kindly. 

Forth forward ; as, henceforth, thenceforth. 

Word, wards . in the direction qf\ as, homeward, heavenward, back- 
ward!. 
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ENGLISH DERIVATION. 

English derivative words are formed from English pri- 
mitives in various ways, but chief y by means of affixes. 

Nouns are derived from other nouns by the affixes — 
ship, hoodf doniy ian, ry, ism, ite, ess, eery ling, ary, age. 

Examples. 



JFVom partner cornea partnership 

man „ manhood 

king tj kihgdom 

music y, musician 

knave >, knavery 



»» 
»* 
»» 

n 



M 



heathen 



heathenism 



From favour com^ favourite 
heir ^ heiress 

auction „ auctioneer 
„ duck „ duckling 
» gloss M glossary 
„ parent ^ parentage 



♦» 
»» 



Nouns are derived from adjectives by the affixes — ruess, 
ity, ist, th, and change of t into ce or cy. 



Examples. 



From cool comes coolness 
y, timid „ timidity 



f* 



natural 



n 



naturalist 



From long comes length 
absent „ i^b^ence 
vacant ^ vacancy 



>» 

n 



Nouns are derived from verbs by the affixes — menty er, 
anccy age, ure, ion, ee ; also by change of accent, change of 
vowel, and by contraction. 





Examples. 


'roij 
ft 

9» 


« amuse comes amusement 
hear ,, hearer 
allow „ allowance 


Froi 

n 


n 
n 


eqnip ,, equipage 
depart „ departure 





From instruct comes instruction 
refer „ referee 
conduct „ conduct 
sing „ song 

9, groweth „ growth 



Adjectives are derived from nouns by the affixes — - y, 
less, ly, eHyfuly somcy ishy al. 









Examples. 


From, health 


comes 


healthy 


Froi 


19 


child 


n 


childless 


n 


» 


earth 


» 


earthly 


n 


W 


wood 


» 


wooden 


99 



From fmit comes froitfiil 

trouble „ troubleBome 
child „ childish 
form ., formal * 



^HJ^^ ^f*° language frequently supplies an adjective to the Saxon noun, which 
wubout such assistance would hare no corresponding adjectire; as, 
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Adjectiyes are derived from adjectives by the affixes — 
ishy thy em ; and bj the prefixes — un, diSy tm, in, ^, tr, iL 



Examples. 



From white comes whitish 



»t 



four 
east 



it 
»» 



fourth 
eastern 



„ certain ^ uncertam 
„ honest „ dishonest 



From mortal comes immortal 
„ active „ inactive 
„ noble „ ignoble 
,, regular „ irregolar 
„ legal „ illegal 



Verbs are derived from nouns and adjectives bj the 
affix en ; also bj adding e to the noun, and bj change of 
mutes. 

Examples. 



From length comes lengthen 
„ sweet „ sweeten 



From cloth comes clothe 
„ advice », advise 



Many verbs are derived from nouns and adjectives, 
without any change whatever, and are known only by the 
sense or meaning. 

Examples. 



Nouns 


Verbs 


A4)ectiTes 


Verbs 


The taste 


To taste 


It is warm 


To warm 


„ rain 


„ rain 


„ cool 


„ cool 


„ salt 


„ salt 


» correct 


f, correct 



Adverbs are derived from adjectives and participles by 
the affix /y. 

Examples. 



jFromwise come* wisely 
„ large „ largely 



From sparing comes sparingly 
„ loving „ lovingly 



Latin 



A4jectiTes 

domestic from domus 

feline », felis 

▼ernal „ ver 

iaitial ,, Inltium, &c. 



Nouns 

house • 

cat 

spring 

beginning 

In many Instances the Saxon noun has two adjectirei corresponding to it, the one 
of Saxon, and the other of Lattai origin ; aa. 

Nouns Saxon Latin 

fear fearftd timid 

year yearly annual 

water watery aqueous 

flesh fleshy carnal 

heaTcn heavenly celestial, Ac; 
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ROOTS. 

Boot means source or origin. In language the root is 
the word from which other words are derived. 

The same root, with slight variations, frequently runs 
through many languages ; in such cases it is sometimes 
difficult to determine in which language the word ori- 
ginated. 







Examples. 






English 


Saxon 


German 


Lacin 


Frendi 


luaian 


mother 
father 
brother 
beard 


moder 
f»der 
broder 
beard 


mutter 
vater 
bruder 
bart 


mater 
pater 
frater 
barba 


mdre 
pdre 
fr^re 
barbe 


madre 
padre 
fratello 
barba 


soap 
sack 
ear 


sape 

sac 

eare 


seife 
sack 
ohr 
&c 


sapo < 
saccns 
aaris 
&c. 


sayon 

sao 

oreiUe 


sapone 

sacoo 

orecchia 



By tracing the etymology of many English words, we 
shall find that several of those which seem to be of Latin 
origin are immediately derived from the French, and partly 
retain the orthography and pronunciation of the latter 
language. 

ExA]m>LES. 



English words 


French 


Latin 


Colour 


from couleur 


or color 


People 


„ people 


M populus 


Society 


„ societe 


„ societas 


Honour 


„ honneur 


„ honor 


Humour 


M humeur 


M humor 



DERIVATIVES FROM LATIN ROOTS » 

Many English words are derived from roots in other languages by means of prefixes, 
affixes, contractions, and changes in the terminations. The following list contains 
some of the principal Latin roots, With examples of English .words derived from 
them. 

Acidus, sour, sharp — acid, acidity, subacid, acidulous, acidify. 
Acuo, I sharpen— acute, peracute, acamen, acuity. 
Ago, I do; actus, c/one— action, act, actual, agent. 



* Pupils should learn a given number of these roots daily until all are known. The 
benefit derived fh>m a knowledge of them will well repay ue trouble of leaniing them. 
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iEdes, a buUding — edifice, edify, edification. 

Mroxa, an age — coeyal, primeval, longevity. 

.^nns, e^uo/^equator, equinox, equality, adequate. 

^stimo, / value — esteem, estimate, inestimable. 

Ager, afield — agncultare, agrarian, agricultural. 

Agger, a heap — exaggerate, exaggeration. 

Agito, / drivey I stir — agitate, agitator, cogitate. 

Ala, a toing — aliped, alated. 

Alius, other ; alienos, another's — alien, alias, alienate. 

Altemns, hg turns — alternate, alternately, altem. 

Altus, high — exalt, altitude, altimetry. 

Ambulo, / walk — perambulate, amble, ambulant. 

Amicus, a friend — amicable, inimical, enmity. 

Amo, / love — amiable, amity, amorous, amiably. 

Amplus, /arye— amplify, ample, amplitude. 

Angulus, a comer — angle,, angular, triangle, rectangle. 

Anima, life — animal, animate, inanimate, animalcule. 

Animus, the miW— unanimous, magnanimous. 

Annulus, a ring — ^annular, annulet, annulary. 

Annus, a gear — annual, annuity, anniyersary, annals. 

Antiquus, old — antiquarian, antiquity, antique. 

Aperio, / open — aperient, aperture, aperitive. 

Appello, / co//— appellation, appellative, appeal. 

Aptus,^^ — adapt, adaptation, apt, aptitude. 

Aqua, irater— aquatic, aqueous, aqueduct. 

Aquila, an eagle — aquiline, aquila. 

Arbiter, an umpire or judge— arbitrary, arbitrate. 

Arbor, a tree-~arboraceous, arbour, arborist, arboret 

Arcus, a bow — arch, archery, archer. 

Ardeo, / bum ; arsus, 6um^^ ardent, ardour, arson. 

Arc, / plough — arable, marable, aration. 

Argno, / argue — argument, argumentative, arguer. 

Arma, armSf weapons — army, armory, disarm, armour. 

Ars, artis, art — artist, artisan, artifice, artificial. 

Artus, a joint — articulate* article, inarticulate. 

Asinus^ an a<«— asinine, asinary. 

Asper, rough — ^asperity, exasperate, aspirate. * 

Audax, bold — audacity, audacious, audaciously. 

Audio, I hear — audience, audible, auditory, audit. 

Augeo, / increase — augment, auction, author, augmenfalion. 

Avarus, covetous — avarice, avaricious, avariciously. 

Barba, a 6ear(/— barb, barber, barbated, barbeL 

Barbaras, «ava^e— barbarian, barbarous, barbarity. 

Beatus, ^/eMsd-- beatitude, beatific beatify. 

Bellum, war — belligerent, rebel, rebellion. 

Bene, loeZ^benevoleut, benefactor, benediction. 

Bibo, J cfrtitA— imbibe, winjB-bibber. 

Bini, two by two — combination, combine, binary 

Bit, funce— biped, bissextile, bisect. 

Bonus, good — ^bounty, bounteous, bountiful. 

BreTis, short — ^brevity, brief, abbreviate, breviature 

Cado,* /yiiiZ— cadence, cadent, coincide. 

^ * Many roots change their forms when compounded j thus, cafo and/«di> are 
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Cssdo, I cut or kiU ; csssus, kiUed — ^homicide, incision. 

Calcnias, a pebbU---caXcn\&te, incalculable, calculation. 

Callos, haraneas — callons, callositj, callooslj. 

Calor, A«a^— caloric, calorific. 

Calumnia, «/ander— -calumniate, calumny, calumnious. 

Candeo, / bum — ^incendiary, candle, candent. 

Canis, a <%— canine, canicular, canicula. 

Cano, 1 sing — canticle, precentor, canorous. 

Capillus, a Aai'r— capiUarj, capillament, capillaceous. 

Capio, / take ;^ captus, taAen— capable, captive, accept, recipe. 

Caput, the Accki— capital, cape, capitation, captain. 

Carbo, coo/— carbonic, carbon, carbonaceous. 

Caro, cami8,^e«A — incarnate, carnal, carnivorous. 

Cavus, Aoflotc^— excavate, cavity, cave, cavern. 

Gedo, I yield, I go — recede, procedure, antecedent 

Celer, swift — accelerate, celerity, acceleration. 

Celsus, high — excel, excellent, excellenoe. 

Censeo, I judge or 6/ame— censure, censorious, censurable. 

Centum, a hundred — century, centennial, centurion. 

Cera, wax — cerement, cereous, cerate, cerumen. 

Cemo, /see or jtui^e-— discern, concern, discreet. 

Certus, sure— certain, certify, certificate. 

Cesso, / cease — ince88ant<, cessation, ceaseless. 

Circus, a ring — circle, circulate, circular, circlet 

Cito, / caXL, I roiMe— citation, excitement, excite. 

Civis, a citizen — civil, civilise, civility, city. 

Clamo, / cry out — exclaim, exclamation, clamour. 

Clams, cZear— clarify, declare, clarity. 

Claudo, / shut ; clausus, «Au<— exclude, exclusion, clause. 

Clemens^ tnerciful — clemency, clement, clemently. 

Clino, / bend — ^recline, incline, inclination. 

Clivus, a slope — declivity, acclivity. 

Cognitum, to know — recognition, recognise. 

Colo, / cultivate ; cultus, cvltivaied^-colonj, agriculture. 

Comes, a companion — concomitant, count, countess. 

Commodus, convenient — accommodate, conmiodity, conmiodious. 

Comlhunis, common — communicate, community* communication. 

Copia, plenty — copious, copiously, cornucopia. 

Cor, cordis,* the heart — concord, cordial, accord, core. 

Comu, a horn — unicorn, corneous, cornicle. 

Corona, a crown — coronet, coronation, coronaL 

Corpus, the body — corpulent, corporeal, corpse, incorporate. 

Cras, to-morrow — procrastinate, procrastination. 

Credo^ / believe, I trust — credulous, credit, creed, creditor. 

Creo, / make or create — creation, creature, recreation. 

Cresco^ I grow — excrescence, increase, decrease, crescent. 

Crimen, a cn'me— criminal, criminate, crime. 

Crux, a cross — crucify, cmcifix, crusade. 

changed into eido ; e»nu U ehmg«d into eina, oapio and eaptm are dunged into c^ 
and cepttut (daudo is changed hito cludo» and daugtu Into ctoMct, Ac 

In compotitioQ many words are derived from the genitive case of the noon or 
adUectlve. 
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CtxhOflUe (cumbo when compounded) — incubation, recumbent. 

Cnlina, a kitchen — cnlinary. 

Culpa, a fault — culpable, culprit, inculpate. 

Cumulus, a heap — ^aceumulate, accumulation. 

Cura, care— cure, curate, accurate, security. 

Curroj / run — ^incur, curricle, current, course. 

Curtus, short — curtail, curtly, curtailing. 

Cunrus, crooAerf— curve, curvature, curvilinear. 

Damno, / conciemn^— damnable, damnation, damnatory. 

Debeo, / owe ; debitum, to owe — debt, debtor, debit. 

"DehiUs, feeble — debilitate, debility, debile. 

Decern, ten — decimal, decimate, dccemvirate. 

Decens, becoming — decency, decent, decently. 

Decor, grace, beautify — decorous, decoration, decorate. 

Dens, a tooth — dentist, dental, dentifrice, indent. 

Densus, thick — density, deDse» condense. 

Dens, God — deify, deity, deist, deisticaL 

Dico, / speak ; dictus, spoken — ^predict, dictate, contradict. 

Dies, a day — dial, diary, meridian, diurual. 

Dignus, worthy — dignity, dignify, indignity. 

Disco, / /<eam--di8ciple, disciplinarian, discipline. 

Diumus, dbt7y— diurnal, journal, dinmally. 

Divido, I divide — dividend, division, individual. 

Do, I give — donor, donation, donary, donee. 

Doceo, / teojch — docile, doctor, doctrine. 

Doleo, I grieve — condole, dolorous, dolefuL 

Dominus, a master — domineer, dominical, predominate. 

Domns, a house — domestic, dome, domicile. 

Dormio, / sleep — dormitory, dormant, dormouse. 

Dorsum, the 6acA-^dorsal, indorse, indorser. 

Dubius, doubtful — indubitable, dubious, dubiety. 

Duco, / lead ; ductus, fee?— induce, aqueduct, seduce. 

Duo, two — duel, duplicity, dual. 

Durus, hard — durable, obdurate, endure. 

«Edo, / eat — edible, esculent, edacity. 

Emo, / buy-'Te^^m, exemption, redemption. 

Ens, entis, being — entity, nonentity. 

Equus, a ^>r«e->-equestrian. 

Erro, / wander — error, aberration, erratic. 

Esse, to be — essence, essential, essentially. 

Exemplum, an eramp/e-^exemplify, exemplar. 

Experior, / try^xperiment, experience, expert 

Exter, outward — external, exterior, extern. 

Faber, a workman — fabric, fabricate, fabrication* 

Fabnla, a fable — fabulous, fabler, fabulist 

Facies, the face — efface, superficial, faciaL 

Facilis, easy — facilitate, faculty, diflSculty. 

Facio, / make ; factus, made — ^factor, perfect, artificiaL 

Fallo, / deceive — fallible, infallible, fallacious. 

Fama, a report — ^fame, defame, famous, infamous. 

Fames, hmnger — Auniah, famine, famishing. 

Fannm, a temple — profane, profanation, fanatic. 

Faxi| to speak \ fans, speoAin^f—inefiable, infant 
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Fatigo, / wecury — fatigue, indefatigable, fatigation. 
Felix, happy-^iQXvdVj^ felicitate, felicitation. 
Fera, a wild 6ea«^— ferocious, ferine, ferocity. 
Fero, / carry or bring — ^ferry, infer, circumference* 
Fertili8,/rtti(/tt^fertile, fertilise, fertility. 
Ferveo, / boil — ^fervid, fervent, fervour. 
Festus, joy/tt/ — feast, festival, festivity. 
Fibra, a mread — ^fibre, fibrous, fibril, fibrillons. 
Fictnm, to/ei^n— fiction, fictitious. 
Tides, faith — fidelity, infidel, faithfuL 
Fido, / trust — confide, diffidence, confidence. 
Filia, a daughter ; filius, a son — filial, affiliate. 
Finis, an end — ^infinite, finish, final, define. 
Firmus, strong — firm, co^ifirm, affirm, infirm, firmly. 
Fixum, to stick — fixture, transfix, fix, fixation. 
Flagellum, a whip — ^flagellation, flagellant. 
Flagro, / bum — conflagration, flagrant, flagrate. 
Flamma, aflame — ^inflame, inflammation, flammable. 
Flatus, apuffofwind — ^inflate, inflation, flatulent. 
Flecto, 1 bend — inflect, flexible, reflect. 
Fllgo, / beat or dash ; ffictns, 6eaten— con^ct, inffict. 
Flos, fioris, a flower — floral, florist, florid. 
Fluctus, a uxive— fluctuate, fluctuation, fluctuant. 
Fluo, Iflow—^nid, fluent, confluent. 
Fcemina, a woman — feminine, effeminacy, female. 
Folium, a feq/'— foliage, folio, portfolio, foliaceous. 
Forma, a ybrm— formality, formal, formula, conform. 
Foro, / bore — ^perforate, perforator, perforation. 
Fors, fortis, chance — fortuitous, fortune, misfoi:tune. 
Fortis, *<rony— fortify, fortitude, fortress, fort. 
Frango, J break ; fractus, 6ro^— fracture, fraction, fragment. 
Frater, a brother — fraternal, fratricide, fraternity. 
Frieo, / rub — friction, firication. 
Frigeo, lam oo/li-- frigid, refrigeration, frigidity. 
Frivolus, trifling — ^frivolity, frivolous, frivolously. 
Frons, frontis, &eybre^atf~-frontispiece, front, frontlet. 
Fructus,./^!^— fructify, fructnous, n'uitage. 
Frustra, in vain — frustrate, frustration, frustratory. 
Fugio, I fly — ^fugitive, reftige, subterfuge, refugee. 
Fulgeo, / shine — ^refulgent, fulgurate, fulgent. 
Fumus, «fnoAe— fumigate, perfume, fume, fumid. 
Functum, to perform — ^function, functionary. 
Fundo, I pour ; frisns, jsoure^i— confound, infuse, fund, refund. 
Fundus, foundation — fundamental, profound. 
Futilis. silly, ^(/7tn^— futile, futility. 
Futo, / disprove — refute, refutation, confute. 
Gelu,yro«t--congefid, congelation, gelatinous, jelly. 
Genitum, to beget — ^progenitor, generate, genitor. 
Genus, generis, a kind — gender, degenerate, generic. 
Gknnen, a branch-— germ, germinate, germination. 
Gero, I carry ; gestus, comeef— belligerent,, gesture, digestion, 
'^'^acies, ice — glacial, glacier, glacious^ glaciate. 
Hns, a «wor<i— gUSUiitor, gladiatore. 
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Globus, a round body — globe, globnlar, globosity, globule. 

Gradior, I go ; gradus, a step — retrograde, gradual, graduate. 

Gramen, grass — graminiyorons, gramineous. 

Grandis, great — grand, aggrandise, grandfather. 

Granum, a grain of corn — ^granary, granivorous. 

Gratia, ^vour — grace, ingratiate, congratulate. 

Gratus, thankful — gratitude, grateful, gratefulness. 

Gravis, heavy — gravity, gravitation, aggravate. 

Grex, gregis, a flock — gregarious, egregious, congregation. 

Habeo, / have — habit, exhibit, habitual. 

Habito, / dweU — cohabit, habitation, inhabitant. 

Hsereo, / stick ; haesus, stuck — adhere, cohesion, cohesive. 

Hftres, bsBredis, an heir — ^hereditary, inherit, inheritance. 

Halo, / breathe — exhale, inhale, exhalation. 

Haurio, / draw ; haustus, drawn — exhaust, exhaustion. 

Herba, an herb — herbal, herbaceous, herbalist. 

Homo, a man — ^homicide, human, humanity. 

Horreo, I dread — ^horrid, horrible, horror, abhor. 

Hortor, JeorAort- exhortation, exhorter. 

Hortns, a garden — ^horticulture, horticulturist. 

Hospes, hospitis, a guest — ^hospitable, hospital, host. 

Hostis. an enemy — ^hostile, hostility. 

Humeo, / am wet — humid, humidity, humour. 

Humus, the ground — humiUate, humble, exhume. 

Idem, the same — identify, identity. 

Ignis, ^re — ^igneous, ignition, ignite. 

Imago, an image — imagine, imagination. 

Impero, / command — imperative, imperious, imperial. 

Initium, a 6eamnmp— initiate, initial, initiative. 

Insula, an island — insulate, peninsula, insular. 

Integer, entire — integtal, integrity, integer. 

Invito, / hid — invite, invitation, uninvited. 

Ira, anger — ^ire, irritate, ireful, irascible. 

Itnm, to go — exit, sedition, circuit, transit. 

Jaceo, 1 lie — ^adjacent, circumjacent, interjacent. 

Jaceo, / throw ; jactns, tftroim— ejaculate, inject, reject 

Jocus, a Je«£— jocose, joke, jocular, jocund. 

Judex, judicis, ajudae — judicial, judicious, prejudice. 

Jogum, a yoke — conjugate, conjugal, subjugate. 

Jnngo, Tjoin ; jnnctus, ^otneef— junction, juncture, conjunction. 

Jure, /«pear— perjury, conjure, juror, abjure. 

Jus, juris, rights law — jurisdiction, injury, just, justice. 

Jutum, to help — coadjutor, adjutant. 

Jnvenis, a you^A-— juvenile, junior. 

Lubor, work — ^laboratory, labour, elaborate, laborious. 

Lac, mUk — ^lacteal, lactage, lactary, lactiferous. 

Lacer, tarn — lacerate, laceration, lacerative. 

Lapis, lapidis, a stone — ^lapidary, dilapidate, lapidist 

Latum, to carry (supine of fero) — translate, elation, elate. 

Latns, wide—AWaie, latitude, latitndinarian. 

LatOB, lateris, a side — ^lateral, equilateral. 

Lans, land is, praise — laud, laudable, laudatory. 

Lavo, / wash — lave, lavation, lavatory, laver. 
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Laxo, / loose — relax, lax, laxity, relaxation. 

Lego, I gather ; lectns, ^atAereei— collect, allege, neglect 

Lego, / read ; lectns, read — legible, lecture, illegible. 

Lego, / bequeath — ^legacy, legatee, legator. 

Lenis, gentie — lenity, lenient, lenitive, lenify. 

Levo, / lift ; levis, %A^— 4evity, elevate, relieve. 

Lex, legis, a law — ^legal, illegal, legislator, legalise. 

Liber, /ree — liberate, liberty, liberal, libertine. 

Liber, a book-^lihtarj, libel, librarian. 

Libra, a balance — libration, equilibrium. 

Licet, it is lawful — illicit, license, licentiate. 

Ligo, / bind — ligament, oblige, religion. 

Limes, limitis, a boundary — limit, limitation, limitary. 

Linea, a /tne— delineate, lineal, linear, lineally. 

Lingua, the tongue — linguist, language, lingual. 

Linquo, / leave ; lictus, /(s/ll'—- relinquish, relict, relic 

Liqueo, / me/^— liquid, liquefy, liquate, liquation. 

Litera, a i«<(er— literature, literal, obliterate. 

liocus, a place — dislocate, locality, locomotion. 

Longus, fon^'— elongate, longitude, longevity, prolong. 

Loquor, / speak — ^loquacious, loquacity. 

Lucrum, gain — ^lucre, lucrative, lucriferous. 

Ludo, I play ^ 1 deceive ; lusus, deceived — prelude, delude, illusion. 

Lumen, liglu — luminous, luminary, illuminate. 

Luna, the moon~ sublunary, lunatic, lunacy. 

Luo, / wash — ablution, dilute, diluviaL 

Lux, lucis, light — ^lucid, lucent, lucific 

Macer, lean — macerate, maceration, emaciate. 

Macula, a spot — maculate, immaculate, macnlation.. 

Magister, a master — ^magisterial, magistrate. 

Magnus, great — magnify, magnanimous, magnanimity. 

Major, greater — majority, major, majesty. 

MaileuH, a hammer — mail, malleable, mallet 

Mains, evil or iU — malevolent, malefactor, malignant. 

Mamma, a breast — mammalia, mammiferous, mammiUary. 

Mando, / 6t(f-— command, mandate, demand. 

Maneo, I stay — ^permanent, permanence, remun. 

^ano, I flow — emanate, emanant, emanation. 

Manus, the hand — manuscript, manndnction, manuaL 

Mare, the sea — maritime, marine, mariner. 

Margo, brink — margin, marginal, marginally. 

Mater, a mother — maternal, matricide, matron. 

Materia, matter — ^material, materialism, materialist. 

Maturus, ripe — ^mature, maturity, premature^ inunatnre. 

Medeor, I heal — ^remedy, medicine, medicaL 

Medius, middle — medium, mediator, intermediate. 

Melior, better— ameliorate, amelioration. 

Memor, mindfid — memorable, memory, memorial 

Mendico, I beg — ^mendicant, mendicancy, mendicity. 

Mens, mentis, the mind — omental, comment, vehement. 

Mensum, to measure — commensurate, mensuration. 

Mergo, I plunge \ mersus, plunged — emerge, submerge, immersion. 

''feritum, to deserve — ^merit, meritorioiis, meritable. 
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Merx, mercis, merchandiae — commerce, mercantile, merchant 

Migfo, / remove — emigrate, migrate, migratory, emigrant. 

Miles, militis, a soldier — military, militant, militia. 

Mille, a thousand — miUenninm, millennial, millennary. 

Mineo, / hanff — ^prominent, eminence, inuninent. 

Minister, a servant — administer, ministry, ministeriaL 

Minor, less — ^minority, minorate, minoration. 

Minuo, / lessen — diminution, diminish, diminutiye. 

Miror, I gaze — mirror, admire, admirable. 

Misceo, / mingle — ^promiscuous, miscellany, miscellaneous. 

Miser, wretched — ^miserable, commiserate, misery. 

Mitto, / send ; missus, sent — missionary, remit, transmit. 

Modus, a manner — ^mode, mood, modify, modeL 

Molaf a millstone^ flour — emolument, immolate. 

Moles, a heap, difficulty — demolish, molest, molestation. 

Moneo, / warn ; moaitus, warned — admonish, monitor, monument. 

Mons, a mountain — amount, promontory, surmount. 

Monstro, / show ; monstratus, shown — demonstrate, remonstrate. 

Morbus, a disease — morbid, morbosity, morbific. 

Mordeo, / bite ; morsus, 6tf<e»— remorse, morsel, remorseless. 

Mors, mortis, death — ^mortal, mortality, mortally, immortal. 

Moveo, / move ; motus, moved — ^moveable, emotion, commotion. 

Mnltus, many — multiply, multitude, multiform, muliiple. 

Munns, muneris, a gift — ^remunerate, munificent 

Musa, a song — music, musical, musician. 

Mutilo, / maim — ^mutilate, mutilation, mutilator. 

Muto, / change — mutable, commute, immutable. 

Karro, / teU — narrate, narrative, narration, narrator. 

Nasus, tiie nose — nasal, nasicomous. 

Natura, nature — ^natural, naturalist, supernatural. 

Natus, bom — natiye, nation, innate, cognate. 

Nausea, loathing — ^nauseous, nauseate, nauseousness. 

Navis, a ship — navy, naval, navigate, navigation. 

Necto, /fte; nexus, tied — connect, annex, annexation. 

Nego, I deny — negative, negation, negatively. 

Nervns, a «in«v~ enervate, nerve, nervous, nerveless. 

Neuter, neither — ^neutral, neutralise, neutrality. 

Nihil, nothing — annihilate, annihilation. 

Nomen, a name — nominal, denominate, noun, nominally. 

Non, not — ^nonsense, nonentity, non-existence. 

Nota, a mark — denote, note, notable. 

Novus, new — ^innovate, novice, novel, novation. 

Nox, noctis, night — equinox, nocturnal, noctuary. 

Nubo, I marry — connubial, nubile, nuptials. 

Nudns, naked— denude^ nudity, nude. 

Nullns, none—nullify, nullity, null. 

Nnmems, a number — numerate, numeration, numeraL 

Nuncio, / teU — announce, annunciation, enunciate. 

Nutrio, / nourish — nutriment, nutritive, nurse. 

Oblivio, forgetfulness — oblivion, oblivious. 

Obflcurus, dark — obscure, obscurity, obscurely. 

Octo, eight — octagon, octave, octavo, octangular. 

Ocnlas, the eye — oculist, ocular, inoculate. 
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Odium, hatred— odious, odiooslj, odionsness. 

Odor, smell — odorous, odoriferoos, odour. 

Omen, a sign or token — ominous, ominate, omened. 

Omnis, aU — omnipotent, omniscience, omnivorous. 

Onus, oneris, a burden— exonerate, onerous, exoneration. 

Opacus, dark — opaque, opacity, opacous. 

Opto, / wish or choose — option, adopt, adoption. 

Opus, operis, a toork — cooperate, operation, operose. 

Orbis, a ctrc^e— orbicular, orbit, orb, orbic. 

Ordo, ordinis, orefer— ordain, ordinal, inordinate, disorder. 

Origo, the beginning — original, origin, originate. 

Omo. / deck — ornament, adorn, oniature. 

Oro, / speaks I beg— oraxor, oration, inexorable, oracle. 

Os, oris, the mouth — oral, orifice, orally. 

Os, ossis* a bone— ossify, osseous, ossicle, ossivorous. 

Ovum, an egg — oval, oyarious, ovary, oviform. 

Pactum, a ftoryam— compact, paction. 

Pagus, a village — pagan, paganism, paganise. 

Pallium, a cloak — palliate, palliative, pall, palliament. 

Palpo, / touch — ^palpable, palpation, palpability. 

Pando, / spread — expand, expanse, compass. 

Par, equal — parity, disparity, disparage, peer. 

Pareo, / appear — apparent, transparent, disappear. 

Pario, / beget — parent, viviparous, parentage. 

Pars, a part — partake, partial, party, partner. 

Pasco, I feed ; pastus, fed — pastor, repast, pasture. 

Passum, to suffer — passive, passion, passively, patient. 

Pater, patris, aya^er^patemal, parricide, patrimony. 

Pauper, poor — pauperism, pauper, pauperise. 

Pax, pacis, pea>ce — pacific, pacify, peaceable, peace. 

Pecco, / sin — peccable, impeccable, peccant. 

Pectus, pectoris, the breast — expectorate, pectoraL 

Peculium, private property — peculation, peculiar, pecaliarity. 

Pello, I drive \ pulsus, driven — expel, repel, repulsion. 

Pendeo, / hang — suspend, depend, pendalum, pending. 

Pendo, / weigh or pay ; pensus, weighed — ^pensive, expend. 

Pene. almost — peninsnla, peninsular, penult. 

Penetro, / pierce — penetrate, penetration, penetrable. 

Pennria, want — penury, penurious, penuriousness. 

Perior, / try — experiment, experience, experient. 

Perpes, continual — perpetuate, perpetual, perpetuity. • 

Pes, pedis, the foot — biped, pedestal, pedestrian. 

Festis, a plague — pestilence, pestiferous, pester, pest. 

Petulans, saucy — petulant, petulance, petulantly. 

Pictum, to paint — picture, depict, pictorial, Ficts. 

Pius, religious — piety, pious, impiety. 

Placeo, I please — placid, complacent, complacence. 

Placo, / appease — implacable, placable, placability. 

Planta, a plant — plantation, transplant, replant. 

Plaudo, I praise^ I make a noise — applaud, explode. 

Plebs, the common people — plebeian. 

Plecto, / tunst ; plexus, fimslerf— complex, perplex, perplexity. 

Plenus,/tti^plenty, plenitude, replenish, plenary. 
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Fleo, I fix ; pletns, /ZZec/-— complete, supply, replete. 
Flico, //b2(i--complioate, implicate, plication. 
Floro, / waal — deplore, deplorable, implore, implorer. 
Plumbum, lead — plummet, plumbeous, plumber, plumbago. 
Plus, pluris, mare — plural, plurality, pluralist, surplus. 
Poena, puniakmeni — ^penal, penitent, penitential, repentant. 
Polio, I polish — politeness, polite, polisher, polished. 
Pondus« ponderis, weight — ponderous, preponderate, ponder. 
Pono, I place ; positusj placed — position, interpose, post, depone. 
Populus, the people — popular, populace, population. 
Porta, a gate — portico, portal, porter {gatekeeper), porteress. 
Fortio, a /xir^— portion, proportion, proportionate. 
Porto, / cany — portable, export, transport, portage, porter (hearer). 
Fosse, to be able — possible, impossible, possibility. 
Post, o/iter— posterity, posterior, postpone, postdiluvian. 
Fotens, powerful — potent, potency, potentate, omnipotent. 
Poto, / drink — potation, potion, potable. 
Prssda, plunder — depredation, prey, predatory. 
Frarus, wicked — deprave, depravity, depravation. 
Precor, I pray — deprecate, imprecate, deprecation. 
Frehendo, / take — apprehend, comprehend, apprehensive. 
Fressum, to press — ^pressure, depress, impression. 
Fretium, a price — appreciate, depreciate. 
Primus, ^r«^— prime, primary, primitive, primeval 
FriTus, one*s own — ^privilege, private, privacy. 
Probo, / try or prove — probe, probation, probable, approve. 
Prosperus, successful — prosper, prosperity, prosperous. 
Proximus, nearest — proximity, proxiioate, proximo. 
Pudens, pudentis, ftos^uZ— impudent, impudence, pudency. 
Puer, a boy — puerile, puerility. 
Png^a, a fight — pugnacious, repugnant, impugn. 
Pulvis, pulveris, dust — ^pulverize, pulverization, pulverable. 
Pnngo, I point ; punctum, to point — punctuate, punctual. 
Pnrgo, / cleanse — purgation, purgative, expurgation. 
Pnrus, Dvre — purify, purity, impurity, purification. 
Pato, I prune, 1 /AmA—amputate, dispute, compute. 
Pntris, rotten — ^putrid, putrefy, putrefaction. 
Qusero, / ask ; quiesitus, asked — inquire, question, query. 
Qualis, of what kind — qualify, quality, qualification. 
Qaatnor, /our — quadrangle, quadruped, quadrant. 
Quies, rest — quiescent, quiet, disquiet, inquietude. 
Radix, radicis, a root — ^radical, eradicate, radicle. 
Radius, a ray — radiate, radiant, irradiate, radiance. 
Rapio, / carry o^— rapine, rapacious, rapacity. 
Rams, thin — rarefy, rare, rarity, rarely. 
Rasiim, to scrape-^-eraae, razor, rasure. 
Ratio, rationis, reason — ^rational, rationale, irrationaL 
Ratnm, to judge, tofix^nXe, ratify, ration. 
Recena, new — recent, recency, recently. 
Rectos, «<rat^^f— rectilineal, direct, rectitude. 
Rego, / nde ; rectus, ritiiscf-- regal, regent, regency, rectqr. 
Relictnm, to leave — relict, relic, reliquary. 
Reie» a net — ^retina, reticule, reticulate. 

K 
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Kideo, / laugh ; risnm, to laugh — deride, risible, ridicule, derisioft. 

Bigeo, / am 5^1^— -rigid, rigour, rigorous, rigiditj. 

£igo, / water — irrigate, rigatioD, irrigation. 

Bivas, a river — rivulet, rival, derive. 

Bobur, roboris, «<ren^tft— corroborate, robust, robustious. 

Bodo, I gnaw ; rosns, j^natoe^f— corrode, corrosion, rodentia. 

Bogo, / a^k — rogation, interrogate, abrogate. 

Bota, a wheel — rotation, roast, rotatory, rotator. 

Bumen, the cud — ruminate, ruminant, rumination. 

Buptns, broken — ^bankrupt, eruption, rupture, ruption. 

Bus, ruris, the country — ^rustic, rural, ruralist, rurally. 

Sacer, sacred — sacrifice, consecrate, desecrate. 

Sseculum, the world — ^secular, secularize, secularity. 

Sagus, wise — sage, sagacious, sagacity, sageness. 

Sal, salt — saUne, salary, salad, salination. 

Salio, / leap — assail, salient, assault, insult. 

Salus, salutis, sajety — salutary, salute, salutiferous. 

Salvus, safe — salvation, salvable, salvatory. 

Sanctus, holy — sanctify, saint, sanctuary, sanctity. 

Sanguis, blood — sanguinary, sanguine, sanguify. 

Sanus, sound — insanity, sane, insane, sanative. 

Sapio, / taste — insipid, sapidity, sapid. 

Satis, enough — satisfy, satiate, satiation, sate. 

Scando, / climb — ^ascend, condescend, descend, ascension. 

Scio, / know — science, prescience, conscious, omniscient. 

Scissum, to cut — scissors, scissible, scissure. 

Scribo, / write ; scriptus, written — inscribe, scripture, scribe. 

Scrntor, I search diligently — inscrutable, scrutiny, scrutinize. 

Sculptum, to carve — ^sculptor, sculpture, sculptile. 

Sectum, to cut — bisect, intersect, sect, section, dissect, insect. 

Sedeo, / sit ; sessum, to sit — sedentary, sedentariness, session. 

Semen, «ee(f-^disseminate, seminary, seminal, seminate 

Semi, ^aj/^semicircle, semitone, semibreve. 

Senex, senis, old — senior, senator, senility, seniority. 

Sentio, I feel \ sensum, to feel — sentiment, sensation, dissent. 

Septem, seven — septennial, septenary. 

Sequor, I follow — subsequent, consequent, sequel, sequence. 

Serenus, calm — ^serenity, serene, serenely, serenitude. 

Serpo, / creep — serpent, serpentine, serpentize. 

Servio, I serve — servant, service, servile, servitude. 

Servo, I preserve, I keep — observe, reserve, preserve 

Severus, severe — severity, severely, severe. 

Sidus, sideris, a star — sidereal, sideral, siderated. 

Signum, a mark — sign, signal, signalize, signature. 

Similis, like — similar, simile, similitude, similarity. 

Simul, at the same time — simultaneous, simultaneously. 

Sisto, I stop — desist, resist. Assist, persist 

Socius, a companion — social, sociable, sociably, society. 

Sol, the sun — solar, solstice, parasol. 

Solidus, firm — consolidate, solder. 

SoUicitus, careful — solicit, solicitude, solicitous. 

Solor, / co»t/or^-— console, solace, solacious. 

Solus, a^e— solitude, sole, soliloquy, desolate. 
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SoIto, / loose ; solatnm, to loose — di8SoI,ye, solution, soluble. 

Somnus, «/e^— somnambulism, somniferous, somnolent. 

Sono, I sound — sonorous, consonant, resound, dissonant. 

Sorbeo, / drink — absorb, absorption, absorbent. 

Sparsns, spread (spersus when compounded) — disperse, intenperse. 

Spatium, roomy space — spacious, spaceful, spacionsneBS. 

Species, /orm, appearance — specific, spedous, specimen. 

Specio, 1 see ; spectus, seen — aspect, despise, inspect, spectacle. 

Spero, / Aope— desperate, despair, desperation. 

Spiro, / breathe — ^respiration, expire, aspirate. 

Spolio, I plunder — spoil, spoiler, spoliation. 

Spondeo, / promise — respond, sponsor, response, spouse. 

Stillo, / drop — distil, instil, still, distillery. 

Stimulus, a spur — stimulate, stimulant, stimulation. 

Stinguo, I put out — extinguish, extinct, distinguish* 

Stips, a piece of money ^ wages — stipend, stipendiary. 

Stipula, a. straw — stipulate, stipulation. 

Stirps, the roo<— extirpate, extirpation, extirpable. 

Sto, / stand — stable, stature, distant, constant. 

Stringo, / bind ; strictus, bound — astringent, restrict, string. 

Stmo, I build \ structus, buUt — construe, construct, structure. 

Suadeo, / advise ; suasus, advised — dissuade, persuasire, persuade. 

Substantia, a substance — substantial, substantiye, substantiate. 

Summns, the highest — summit, consummate, snmmity. 

Sumo, I take ; sumptus, taken — assume, resume, consumption. 

Surgo, / rise ; surrectus, riseti — ^insurgent, resurrection, surge. 

Taceo, / am silent — tacit, tacitly, taciturnity. 

Tango, / touch t tactus, touched — contact, contagion, tangent. 

Tardus, slow — ^tardy, retard, tardily, tardiness. 

Tego, / cover ; tectus, covered — ^protect, integument, detect. 

Temno, / despise — contemn, contemptible, contempL 

Tempus, temporis, time — temporal, contemporary, temporary. 

Ten do, I stretch ; tentus, stretched — extend, distend, intense. 

Teneo, / hcM — contain, detention, tenant^ continent, tenable. 

Tento, Itrtf — tempt, temptation, attempt, tentative. 

Tepeo, I am warm — ^tepid, tepefaction, tepor, tepidity. 

Terminus, a boundary — termination, term, terminate. 

Terra, the earth — ^terraqueous, inter, Mediterranean. 

Terreo, I frighten— Ae^r^ terrify, terrific, terrible. 

Testis, a witness — testify, test, testate, testament. 

Timeo, I fear — timid, timidity, timorous, intimidate. 

Tingo, / stain^ I dip — tinge, tingent, tincture, tinct. 

Tolero, / bear — tolerate, intolerant, tolerable, tolerance. 

Torpeo, / benumb — torpid, torpent, torpor, torpidity. 

Torreo, Iparch^ I roast — torrid, torrefy, torrefaction. 

Tortus, twisted--6istoTtj ^xtort, tortuous, torture. 

Totas, the whole—total, totality, totally. 

Traho, 1 draw ; tractus, cfraum— tractable, extract, subtrahend. 

Trado, / hand down — ^tradition, traditionary, traditive. 

Treroo, / shake — tremble, tremor, tremulous. 

Trepidus, fearful — trepidation, intrepid. 

Tributua, given — distribute, tribute, contribute. 

Tmdo, I thrust', trusus, thrust— intmde, intmsion, obtnidfl. 

k2 
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Tubas, a pipe — tube, tubnlar.tabale, tabulated. 
Tumeo, / swell ; tuber, a swelling — tumour, tumolt, protuberant. 
Turba, a crowd — turbulent, disturb, turbulence. 
Ultra, beyond; ultimns, /ar^«^ — ulterior, ultimate, nitimitj. 
Umbra, a shadow — umbrageous, umbrella, adumbrate. 
Unctum, to anoint— unction, unctuous, nnctuosity. 
Unda, a wave — undulate, undulated, undulation. 
Unns, one — uniform, unicorn, union, unit, unite, unity. 
Urbs, a city — urbane, suburbs, suburban, urbanity. 
Uro, / bum ; ustus, burnt — combustion, combustible. 
Utilis, useful — ^utility, utilitarian. 
Utor, I use ; usum, to use — abuse, disuse, peruse, usage. 
Uxor, a wife — ^uxorious, uxoriously, uxoriousuess. 
Vacca, a cow — raccination, vaccine, vaccinate. 
Vaco, / am empty — vacant, vacancy, evacuate, yacuam. 
Vado, I go — invade. Invasion, pervade, evasive. 
Vagor, / wander — vagrant, vagabond, vague. 
Valeo, / am sfron^— prevail, prevalent, valiant, valid. 
Van us, vain — ^vanity, vainly, vain, vainness. 
Vapor, steam — evaporate, vapour, vaporation, yaporons. 
Vas, a vessel — ^vase, vascular, vascularity. 
Vasto, 1 lay ircwte— devastation, waste, devastate. 
Veho, / corry— vehicle, convey, invective, 
Velo, / cover — develope, reveal, veil, envelope. 
Vendo, / sell — ^vendible, vend, vendor, venal. 
Venio, I come — convene, advent, prevent, event 
Ventus, wind — ventilation, ventilate, ventilator, ventosity. 
Ver, the spring — vernal, vernant. 

Verbum, a word — verbosity, verb, verbal, verbiage, adverb. 
Vergo, / bend — diverge, verge, convergent. 
Vermis, a uwrm — vermicular, vermicule, vermiparoos. 
Verto, / turn ; versus, turned — convert, conversion, averse. 
Verus, true — verify, verity, aver, verily, veracity. 
Vestigium, a track or mark — ^investigate, vestige. 
Vestis, a garment — vest, invest, vestment, vesture. 
Vetus, veteris, old — ^inveterate, veteran. 
Via, a way — deviate, obviate, obvious, previous. 
Video, I see; visas, seen — visible, visit, vision, provide. 
Vigil, vjatchjful — vigilant, vigilance, vigil, vigilantly. 
Vigor, strength — invigorate, vigorous, vigorously. 
Vinco, / conquer ; victus, conquered — invincible, convince, evince, van- 
quish, victor, victory, victorious. 
Vindex, a defender — ^vindicate, vindictive, vindication. 
Vinum, wine — vintage, vine, vinegar, vintner, vinous. 
Vir, a man — virile, virility, triumvirate. 
Violo, / injure — violate^ violence, isolation, violator. 
Vita, life — vital, vitality, vitally, vitals. 
Vivo, / live — survive, revive, revival, vivid. 
Voco, / call — convoke, vocative, revoke, irrevocable. 
Volo, / will, I wish — voluntary, benevolent, malevolent 
Volo, IJly — volatile, volant, volatilize. 
Volvo, / roll — revolve, volume, volubility, voluble. 
Voro, / devour — ^voracious, carnivorous, voracity. 
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Votum, a vow — ^votary, devote, votire, Totarist, deyout 
Vulgus, the rdbbU-r-YolgakT, divulge, vogue, vulgate. 
VuIdus, valneris, a tt7oumi~-vulnerable, invulnerable* 
Vnlsum, to pull, to tear up — convulsion, convuLse> convulsive. 



DERIVATIVES FROM GREEK ROOTS. 

Aer, air^aerial, aerolite, aeronaut, aerology, aerostation. 

Aethlos, a comhat — athletic, athlete. 

-^gogofl, a leader — demagogue, mjstagogue, pedagogue. 

Agon, strife — ^agonj, antagonist, agonism. 

Akouo, / hectr — ^acoustic, acoustics. 

Alpha, the first letter in the Greek aZpAa&e^ *— alphabet. 

Aner, andros, a man — monandria, androtomj, androides. 

Angelos, a messenger-^ angelt evangelist, evangelize. 

Anthos, a flower — anthology, anther, polyanthus. 

Anthropos; a man — ^philanthropy, misanthropy. 

Arche, government — monarchy, anarchy, heptarchy, tetrarch. 

Argos, inactive — lethargy, lethargic, lethargically. 

Aristos, best — aristocracy, aristocrat, aristocratic. 

Arithmos, number — arithmetic, arithmetical, arithmetician. 

Arktos, a bear, the north — arctic, antarctic. 

Astron, a «tor-* astronomy, asterisk, asteroid, astral. 

Atmos, vapour — atmosphere, atmospheric. 

Autos, ^e//"— autocrat, autograph, automaton, autarchy. 

Bapto, / dip — baptise, baptism, anabaptist, pedobaptism. 

Baroa, weight — barometer, barometrical. 

Biblos, a 6ooA-^bible, biblical, bibliography. 



* The following are th5 letters of the Greek alphabet, with their names an(| 
powers ^-^ 
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BioB, life — ^biographj, Uology, amphibious. 

Botane, a plant — botany, botanic, botanist, botanize. 

Cheir, the hand — chirography, chirology, chiroplast. 

Chole* 6{7e— choleric, cboler, cholera. 

Christos, anointed — Christ, Christian, christen, chrism. 

Chroma, colour — ^achromatic, chrome, chromatics. 

Chronos, tune— chronometer, chronicle, chronology, chrouie. 

Chrusos, g(^ — chrysolite, chrysography. 

Deka, ten — decalogue, decade, decagon, decachord. 

Demos, the peop/le— demagogue, democracy, epidemic. 

Doxa, glory, opinion — doxology, heterodox, orthodox. 

Dromos, a course — dromedary, hippodrome, orthodromy 

Dunamis, power — dynamics, dynasty, dynamometer. 

Eidos, a form or kind — ^kaleidoscope, eidouranion. 

Epos, a toord or «ou»ui— epic, orthoepy. 

Eremos, a desert — eremite, hermit, eremitical. 

Ergon, work — energetic, energy, metallurgy. 

Ethos, manners, custom — ethic^, ethics, ethically. 

Eu, weU — eulogy, eulogise, eupathy, euphony. 

Gamos, a marriage — bigamy, agamist, polygamy. 

Gaster, the stomach — gastric, gastronomy. 

Ge, the earth — geography, geology, geocentric, apogee. 

Gennao, I produce— OKygen, hydrogen, nitrogen. 

Grenos, kind, sort — ^heterogeneous, homogeneous. 

Glossa, glotta, ^ tongue — glossary, polyglot, glossographer. 

Gonia, a comer or angle — ^pentagon, hexagon, polygon. 

Gramma, a letter — grammar, anagram, programme. 

Grapho, / unite — ^autograph, biography, caUigraphy, epigraph, 

Harmonia, agreement — ^harmony, harmonious, harmonize. 

Hedra, a seat, an assembly — Sanhedrim, cathedral. 

Helios, Me sun — aphelion, helioscope, heliocentiic. 

Hemera, a day — ephemeral, ephemera, ephemeris.« 

Hepta, seven — ^heptarchy, heptagon, heptarcbist. 

Heteros, dissimilar — heterodox, heterogeneous. 

Hex, six — hexagon, hexameter, hexapod, hexastich. 

Hieros, sacred, holy — ^hierarchy, hierography, hieroglyphic. 

Hippos, a horse — hippopotamus, hippodrome, hippocamp. 

Hodos, a way — method, exodus, episode, period. 

Holos, the whole — holocaust, holograph, catholic. 

Homos, Uke, similar — ^homogeneous, homologous, homotonons. 

Hudor, water — hydrostatics, hydraulics, hydrographer. 

Horos, a boundary — ^horizon, horizontal. 

Idios, peculiar — idiom, idiot, idiotism, idiotize. 

Isos, equal — isosceles, isothermal, isochronous. 

Kakos, 6ac/— cacophony, cacography, cachecticaL 

Kalypto, I cover — apocalyptic, apocalypse. 

Kardia, the heart — cardiac, cardialgia, pericardium. 

Kele, a tumour — hydrocele, bronchocele, enterocele. 

Kepbale, the head — cephalic, cephalalgia, hydrocephalus. 

Kosmos, the world, order — cosmogony, cosmography, mierocosnu 

Kratos, power, dominion — theocracy, democracy, stratocracy 

Krites, a judge — criterion, critic, criticism, criticfd. 

Krupto, /AMfe— cryptic, crypt, cryptology, Apocrypha. 
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Euklos, a circfe— cycle, cycloid, cylinder, cyclopaedia. 

Laos, die people — laity, laic, lay. 

Lithos, a stone — chrysolite, lithography, aerolite, monolith. 

Logos, a word, a deicripHon — logic, apology, dialogue. 

Lqo, / dissolve ; lusis, loosening — analysis, paralysis. 

Mache, a fight — naomachy, monomachy, logomachy. 

Mania, madness — ^maniac, maniacal, bibliomania. 

Martur, a witness — martyr, martyrdom, martyrology. 

Mathema, learning, science ^mathematics, philomath. 

Mechane, a contrivance — machine, mechanic, mechanism. 

Melan, liack — melancholy, melancboliness. 

Melos, a song — melody, melodious, melodiously. 

Meter, a mother — ^metropolis, metropolitan, metropolite. 

Metron, a measure — metre, barometer, diameter, perimeter. 

Mikros, little — microscope, microcosm, microscopic. 

Mimos, imitator — mimic, mime, mimicry, pantomime. 

Miseo, / haie — misanthropist, misogynist, misogamist. 

Mneme, memory — mnemonics, amnesty, amnesia. 

Monos, alonct one — monosyllable, monarch, monopoly. 

Morphe, a shape — metamorphose, amorphous, polymorphous. 

Nau^, a ship — nautical, nautilus, naumachy, nausea. 

1^006, new — neology, neogamist, neoteric. 

Nesos, an M&intf— Peloponnesus, Polynesia. 

Nomos, a law — astronomy, economy, Deuteronomy. 

Nosos, disease — nosology, nosopoeticl 

Ode, a poem, a song — monody, psalmody, epode« 

Oikos, a house — parochial, antceci, periceci. 

Onoma, a name — anonymous, patronymic, metonymy. 

Optomai, / Me— optics, myopy, ophthalmia, optical. 

Orama, a view — cosmorama, diorama, panorama. 

Omis, omithos, a bird — ornithology, ornithologist, 

Orgaoon, an instrument — organ, organist, organic 

Orthos, correct, right — orthography, orthodox, orthoepy. 

Osteon, a (one— osteology, periosteum, osteocope. 

Oxus, sharp, acid — oxalic, oxygen, oxycrate, oxide* 

Pais, paidos, a hoy — pedagogue, pedagogy. 

Pan, pantos, oU — pantheon, pantheism, panacea. 

Pathos, feeling — sympathy, pathetic, apathy, eupathy. 

Pente,}?oe — pentagon, pentameter, pentateuch. 

Petalcn, a 2eq/^— petals, petalism, monopetaloua. 

Petros, a stone — petrify, petrescent, saltpetre, Peter. 

Phago, / eat — anthropophagi, ichthyophagi 

Phaino, / appear or show — phenomenon, phantom, epiphany. 

Phasis, an appearance — phase, phasis, prophasis.. 

Phemi, J say, phasis, a saying — blaspheme, emphasis, prophecy; 

Phero, / bear — metaphor, periphery, phosphorus. 

Phileo, Hove ; philos, a /rtVna^ philosophy, phUanthropy. 

Phone, voice, sotmd—euphony, phonetic, symphony, aphony. 

Phrasis, a phrase — phraseology, paraphrase, metaphrase. 

Phren, phrenos, the mind — frenzy, phrenology, phrenitis. 

Phthongos, sound — diphthong, monophthong. 

Phusis, nature — physiology, physics, metaphysics. 

PlassOy I farm — plastic, plaster, protoplastic 
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Poleo, / sell — monopoly, bibliopolist, phannacopolist. 

Polls, a city — metropolis, Heliopolis, Decapolis, Naples. 

Polus, many — ^polyanthas, polyglot, polygon, polysyllable* 

Potamos, a river — hippopotamus, Mesopotamia. 

Pous, podos, afoot — tripod, antipodes, polypus. 

Troton, first — protocol, protoplast, prototype. 

Pur,^rc — pyrometer, pyre, pyrolatry, pyrotechnics. 

Rheo, IJlow — rheum, Rhine, rhetoric, catarrh. 

Skopeo, / look — ^telescope, microscope, microscopic 

Sopbos, wise — sophist, philosophy, sophical. 

Spao, I draw — spasm, spasmodic. 

Sphaira, a baU — sphere, spherical, atmosphere* 

Stello, / send — apostle, epistle, peristaltic. 

Stichos, a verse — acj'ostic, hemistich, distich. 

Stratos, an army — ^stratagem, stratagemical. 

Strophe, a turning — apostrophe, catastrophe. 

Tautos, the same — ^tautology, tautologicaX 

Taxis, arrangement — syntax, tactics. 

Techne, art — technical, technicality, technology, 

Tele,^r — telescope, telegraph, telescopic. 

Tetras, /our — tetrarch* tetragon, tetrameter, tetrad. 

Theos, God — atheist, theology, theocracy. 

Therme, heat — thermometer, thermoscope. 

Thesis, position, placing — antithesis, synthesis, parenthesiB. 

Topos, a place — topography, topic, topographic. 

Trope, a turning — tropic, trope, tropical. 

Tupos, a stamp or figure — tyije, antitype, typography. 

Zoon, an anwioZ—aioography, zoology, zoographer. 



GLOSSARY OF WORDS AND ROOTS, 

THAT OCCUR IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF NAMES OF PLACES, TOWNS, 
AND SIYEBS, IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 



Aber, the mouth of a river. 

Ac^ Ach, Ack^ an oak, water. 

Alb, Alp, high. 

Aid (from eaM), old. 

Ar, upon, boundary. 

Ardy Aren, a high phlce. 

Ath, a ford. 

Athel, noble. 

Avan, Avon, water, a river. 

Bac, Bach, small, a brook. 

Bed, Bally, a village, a townland. 

Ban, high, lofty. 

Bed, Bedd, a grave, a sepulchre. 

Beg, small or little. 

Bel, a mouth or entrance. 

Ben, a hill, mountain, or top, 

Blaen, end or extremity. 



Bod, an abode, a dwelling, 

Bon, the base. 

Branch, an arm. 

Brad, broad. 

Brom, a broom. 

Bron, a breast, a sweU. 

Bryn, a mount or hilL 

Burg, Burgh, Bury, a town, a for- 
tified place. 

Bume, Bum, a stream, a fountain. 

By, Bye, an abode, a dwelling. 

Cad, defending. 

Cader, a fortress, a stronghold. 

Cae, a hedge, a field. 

Cam, crooked, bending. 

Car, Caer, a wall or mound for 
defence. 
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Caster, cester, Chester, encampment, 

fort, town. 
Carih a prominence, a heap. 
Careg, a stone. 

Chepf Chippen, cheap, to hay. 
CU, a retreat, a recess. 
Col, Coin, a colony. 
Comb, a valley. 
Cars, a bog. 
Craig, a rock. 
Cwm, a dale or glen. 
Den, a vale, a forest. 
Der, Dare (from doire'), an oak. 
Dol, a meadow. 
Dun, Dum, a hill, a fort. 
Du, Dub, Duff, black. 
Ea, Ey, water, an island 
Ennis, an island. 
Eves, brink. 
Fleet, a river. 
Ford, a way. 

Garih, a mountain or bill. 
Ghd, an opening. 
Glas, Glass, green, verdant. 
Glan, a brink, a side. 
Glyn, a glen or valley. 
Gwyn, white, fair, clear. 
Ham, home, a dwelling. • 
Hiihe, a port, a haven. 
Hobn, low flat land. 
Hcllt, a grove. 

Hurst, a wood, an acclivity. 
Ing, a meadow, pasture. 
Is, lower, inferior. 
Kafn, a bridge. 
Ku, kill, a church, a cloister. 
Kin, a cape or headland. 
Knock, a mountain or hill. 
Ley, Leigh, a field or meadow. 
Zas, a fort, a monnd of earth. 
Uan, a church, an enclosure. 
Z/tn, Lin, Lyn, a lake or pool. 
Low, a hill or mound. 
lAyn, a wood or grove. 
Lms, a palace or haU. 
Maeh, a place of security. 



Maen, a* stone. 

Magh, a plain, flat land. 

Melin, Mullin, a mill. 

Mere, a lake or marsh. 

Minster, a monastery. 

Money, a brake, a shrubbery. 

More, large, great. 

MuU, a bare headland. 

Mynydd, a mountain. 

Nant, a brook, river, glen. 

Ness, a headland or promontory. 

Newydd, new, fresh. 

iVbr, Nord, north. 

Panf, a hollow. 

Pen, a head, top, or hill. 

Plas, a hall. 

Pon^ a bridge. 

Porlii, Parth, a port, gate, or en- 
trance. 

Rath, a fort or mound of earth. 

Rhos, Ros, Ross, a plain, a penin- 
sula. 

Rhud, Rud, Rut, red. 

Ry, power, riches. 

Sam, a causeway. 

Shaw, a shade or woody place. 

Sex (from Seaxan), Saxon. 

Stan, Staun, a stone. 

Stead (from stede), a station. 

Stock, Stoke, Stow, a retired place. 

Strath, a broad valley. 

Sus, Sud, Suth, south. 

Tal, the head, the front. 

Thorp, Thorpe, a village. 

Ton (from Tynan), a town. 

TVa, Tywyn, a strand. 

TV, Tyddyn, a house, a farm. 

Fairr, great. 

WatA, shallow water. 

Wald, Walt, Wold, a wood, a 
common. 

WeU, a spring. 

Wic, Wick, Wieh, town, village, 
dwelling. 

Worth, value, property, a farm. 

Wych, Wich, salt or brine. 
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THE SIGNIFICATION OF WORI>S. 

The signification of a word is the sense in which men 
generally understand it. The signification of all words is 
either primary or secondary. 

The primary or literal meaning is that in which a word 
is first used in a language. 

The secondary or figurative meaning is that which is 
afterwards superinduced on the primary meaning. 

A word can have but one primary meaning, but it may 
have various secondary meanings. 

Some words have no other than their primary meaning ; 
as, reward. 

Some words are used both in their primary sense, and in 
one or more secondary senses : — 

Thus, the word apiritt ^^ the Latin apiro, I breathe, in its primary 
sense signifies the breath or soid of man; but in a secondaxy sense 
means courage, also inflammable distilled liquor. 

The word edify, from the Latin csdes, a house or building, and faeio, 
I make, primarily- signifies to buUd a house ; but secondarily signifies to 
build up in knowledge, or tn instruct. 

The word usher, from the French huissier, in its primary or literal^ 
sense, signifies the doorkeeper of a court, or one who introduces strangers; 
but in a secondary sense the word is applied to an assistant teacher, 
where it seems to refer to his office of introducing the scholars to team- 
ing, or opening the door of knowledge. 

Some words have lost their primary signification, and 
retain only their secondary : — 

Thus, journey, from the French joum^e, a day's work, now means 
travel by land. 

Pagan, from the Latin paganus, a villager, now means a heaven, or 
one not a Christian, 

Some words have been employed in different and suc- 
cessive senses in different ages : — 

Thus, prevent formerly meant to go before as a guide ; it now signifies 
to hinder. 

Charity, as used in the Bible, signifies love; it ifl now. generally 
restricted to almsgiving or liberality to the poor. 

Tide formerly meant time ; it is now applied to the ebbing and Jlow^ 
ing of the sea. 

It is important to distinguish between the primary signi 
fication of a word and its present use. Disputes some- 
times occur, because two parties attach different meanings 
to the same word. 
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DERIVATION AND SIGNIFICATION OF THE 

LEADING PREPOSITIONS AND 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

Above, from the Anglo-Saxon abufan, higher. 

Among, from gemong, mixed, the past participle of mengan, to mix. 

After, the comparative of the adjective aft 

About, from abutan, surrounding ; or dbutcL, a boundary. 

J9y, the imperative of beon, to be.* 

Between, the imperatiye be annexed to twain, two ; * be twain * or 

* be two.* 

Beyond, the imperative be annexed to gimed, the past participle of gan, 

to go ; as, beyond the place, that is, be passed the place. 
Beneath, the imperative be compounded with the adjective neath, low.f 
Before "I 

Uphind I 

Bdow \^^^ ^® imperative be, and the words yore, hind, low, side. 

Beside J 

From, the Saxon fram, or Gothic frtan, beginning or source. Thus, 

* figs came fh>m Turkey ; ' that is, figs came, the source or 
beginning was Turkey. 

year, the Saxon adjective ner or neeJir, contiguous. 

yigh, from the Saxon neah or nyh, near, not distant. 

Over, from the Saxon ofer, or Gothic ufar, comparative of ufa, high. 

Tlirough, from thurh, a door, gate, or passage ; as, he passed through 
the hall, that is, the hall being the passage. 

To, the same originally with do, signifies finishing or completion. 
Thus, figs came from Turkey to Britain ; that is, the be- 
ginning or source was Turkey $ the finishing or end was 
Britain. 

Under, the Saxon under, Gothic undar, Dutch onder, lower. 

With, the imperative of loithan, to join. Thus, a house with a party 
wall, that is, a house, join a party waU. 

WahoiU, from with, the imperative of wyrAan, to be, .and vtan, out. 
Without meaning be out.:( 

Within, from the same imperative wim, and in ; within, be in. 

The prepositions into, amid, around, and some others, need no ex- 
planation. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 



Jmdy ftn abbreviation of anad, the imperative of the verb anadad, to 
add or accumulate ; as, three and three make six, that is, 
three add three make six. 

• By was formerly written be\ a*,* DaxnTlUe be right ought to have the leading of 
the 9xmj,*-^Tooke. 
t Whence nether and netkermott. 
I WUkouitn occurs as a preposition In early English wrlteri. 
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But, impljing addition,* is the imperative of botan, to boot, to add ; 

as, the air is cold, but it is refreshing. It was originally 

written bot 
Either is the same as the adjective either, expressive of * one of two.' 

Thus, it is either wet or dry; that is, it is one of the 

two, wet or dry. 
If, from the Saxon gif^ imperative of gifan, to give or grant ; as, if they 

go ; that is, give or suppose that they go. 
Lcsty a contracted form of lesed, the past participle of lesan^ to dismiss. 

Thus, avoid bad company lest your morals be corrupted } 

that is, this being dismissed or omitted, your morals will 

be corrupted. 
Or, a contraction for oder, the Saxon word for other \ as, give me 

either the black or the white ; that is, give me one of the 

two — the black — other, the white. 
Though, an imperative from the Saxon theak or Gothic thaUkf meaning 

to allow or grant; as, though he should speak truth, I 

would not believe him; that is, allow, grant, he shonld 

speak truth* 
TTint is the same as the pronominal that 
Unless, from onles, the imperative of unleaan, to dismiss ; as, you cannot 

succeed unless you study ; that is, take away, or dJg'ww 

your studying, and you cannot succeed. 
Yet is from the imperative of getan, to get. Thus, he was learned, yet 

he was modest ; that is, he was learned, yet (get or grant 

this) he was modest. 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

Of what does derivation treat ? Give a short history of the English language. 
Name the different sources which have contributed to the English language. Give 
examples of words derived from the Celtic. From the Saxon. From the Danish. 
From the French. From the Latin. From the Greek. From the Hebrew. 
From the Dutch. From the Spanish. From the Italian. From Asia. From 
America. From names of places. From namps of persons. 

Into what two classes m^ all words be divided r What is a primitive word ? A 
derivative word? What are prefixes and affixes? Why do prefixes, affixes, and 
roots sometimes vary their form ? Give a list of prefixes of Saxon origin ? Of Latin 
origin ? Of Greek origin ? Give a list of the principal affixes to nouns ? To a4iec- 
tives ? To verbs ? To adverbs ? 

Name some of the ways in which English derivatives are formed f^ora English 
primitives. What* is meant by the term root in language? Give examples of the 
same root or word running through several languages. Give examples of words 
derived through the French IVom the Latin. 

^Name as many Latin roots aa you can remember, and give English worda derived 
from them. Name as many Greek roots as you can remember, and give English 
words derived IVom them. Name some words that occur frequently in the names of 
places, towns, and rivers, and give their meaning. 

What is meant by the signification of a word ? What is the primary or literal 
meaning of a word ? What is the secondary or figurative meaning ? How many 
primary meanings can a word have ? How many secondary ? Give examples of 
words used in their primary sense, and also in one or more secondary senses. Give 
an example of some word that has been employed In different sensea in different 
ages. 

Give the derivation and signification of tome of the leading prepositloos. Of flome 
of the leading conjunctions. 



* But, signifying exception^ Is the imperative of to 60, prefixed to tcfan, out; as, there 
was none but (be out) you. In this sense bui may be classed with the preposition!, 
being nearly the same as without or uniest. 
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SYNTAX. 

Syntax is that part of grammar which treats of the 
arrangement, connection, and dependence of the several 
parts of a sentence. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words so arranged as to 
make a complete assertion or proposition. 

Sentences are of three kinds ; namely, Simple, Compound, 
and Complex. 

A simple sentence has in it but one subject, and one finite 
verb ; as, * Man is mortal.' 

A compound sentence consists of two or more simple sen- 
tences, independent of each other, united by means of con- 
junctions ; as, * Man is mortal, and life is uncertain.* 

A complex sentence contains one principal assertion, 
accompanied by one or more explanatory or secondary sen- 
tences dependent upon and qualifying the principal sen- 
tence ; as, ' I received the letter which you sent to me.' 

Every simple sentence comprehends at least three elements 
or parts ; namely, 

A nominatiye which is also called the subjeet; 

A verb which is also called the copula; 

An attribute which is also called the predicate. 

These three parts constitute what is called a logical 
proposition ; ' as, ' Time is flying.' * Summer is pleasant' 
* Stones are hard.' 

The subject is the person or thing of which we speak. 

The predicate is the action or quality which we attribute 
to the subject. 

The copula is the verb which connects the predicate with 
the subject, and is always some part of the verb to be. 

The copula and predicate are, however, frequently in- 
cluded in a single word ; as, * Time flies : ' here^ie^ includes 
both the copula and the predicate, and is equal to * Time is 
flying^ ' John walks ' is equal to ' John is walking* 

The verb which includes two parts of a proposition is 
called the predicate or attribute. In every sentence there 
must be a subject and a predicate. 

In addition to these parts, when the verb is transitive, a 
simple sentence contains an object ; as, * John loves fruit ; ' 
hereyriit^ is the object of the verb loves. 

A simple sentence may also contain one or more adjec- 
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lives, articles, or phrases qualifying either the subject or the 
object, and the verb may have one or more adverbs or par- 
ticiples joined to it ; in such cases the subject, verb, and 
object are called the principal parts of the sentence, and 
the words which are added to these parts are coXled a€^uncts 
or complements. 



DIVISIONS OF SYNTAX. 

The rules relating to the words of a sentence may be 
properly arranged under the following heads : — 

Concord or Agreement. 
Government or Power. 
Relation or Connection. 
Construction or Arrangement* 

ON CONCORD. 

Concord is the agreement of one word with another in 
number, person, gender, case, mood, or tense. 

The concords of syntax are the following : f — 

1. Between a verb and its subject or nominative. 

2. Between pronouns and the nouns which they repre- 
sent. 

3. Between articles and the nouns which they limit. 

4. Between numeral and pronominal adjectives and their 
nouns. 

5. Between words coming together in apposition. 



* In most grammars syntax Is made to consist of two parts, namely, Concord and 
Govemmeni ; but this is a very defective mode of diTision, for syntax contains many 
things that do not properly belong to either of them. Many authors admit this, and 
yet follow the old beaten track of their predecessors. There are, howerer, several 
authors who have adopted a different division of syntax : amongst them ar* the fol- 
lowing :— Harrison, Brown, Hiley, D'Orsay, Bullen, Wilson, &c. 

Afipun, in most grammars the parts belonging to concord and those belonging to 
government are so intermixed, that many pupils who have studied syntax would find 
some difficulty in determining what parts belong to concord, and what parts belong to 
government. 

t The number of concords in English syntax is a point of grammar on which authors 
are not agreed. Thus, 

According to Ballen*s Grammar there are three concords. 
„ Walker's Grammar „ four „ 

t, Hilev's Grammar „ four „ 

„ Waddell's Syntax „ five ,, 

M D'Orsay's Grammar „ seven „ 

In most grammars, however, the number of concords is left undetermined. 
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6. Between nouns or pronoans before and after the verb 
to be. 

7. Between nouns connected bj a conjunction. 

8. Between verbs connected by a conjunction. 

On.-^The parts of apeech that have agreement with one another are the article 
noum, at^fectiw, pronouttt and verb. * 

RULES OF CONCORD. 

FIRST CONCORD.— THE VERB AND ITS SUBJECT. 

A verb must agree with its subject or nominative case in 
number and person ; as 

' No part of condact asks for skill more nice, 
Though none more common, than to give advice; 
Misers themselves in this wUl not be saving, 
Unless their knowledge makes it worth the having. 
And where *s the toonder? "When we will obtrnde 
A useless gift, t^ meets ingratitude.'— iS<t77m£/?ee& 

OBS.~^rts agrees with iti subject part in the third person singular. 
|^>^ », „ timers in the third person plural. 

Makes „ „ knotoled^e in the tlilrd person singular. 

i* ft St toonder in the third person singular. 

^»»* M ,t toe in the first person plural. 

Meets „ ^ it in the third person singular. 

Note 1. — The subject or nominative of a verb may be 

(a) One or more nouns \ o^ T" ^*? P^mise himself to-morrow. 

I oweden and Norway form one peninsula. 

(6) One or more pronouns \ JT" ^f \^°* ^°™ h"" ourselves only. 

*^ I He and she are loving companions. 

(c) An adjective used as j The evil that men do lives after them. 

a nottn \ The good is oft interred with their bones. 

(d) An infinitive verb i ^'^ ?^ ^ ^\^r ^^ sacrifice. 

i To learn to die is the great busmess of life. 
" Supplying our wants, by lopping off our de- 

sirest is like cutting oflf our feet when we 

want shoes. 



(e) A phrase 
CO A sentence 



* Tliat the prisoner is guilty does not appear 

evident. 
That we attend punctually is our duty. 

Note 2. — When the subject is an infinitive verb, a 
phrase, ,or a sentence, the verb must agree with it in the 
third person singular, as in the preceding examples. 

Note 3. — ^Verbs in the imperative mood generally agree 
with the pronoun thou, ye, or you understood ; as. 
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* Sound the loud timbrel o'er Egypt's dark sea ; 
Jehovah hath triumphed, — ^his people are free! 
Sing, — ^for the pride of the tyrant is broken. 
His chariots and horsemen, all splendid and braye.* — Moore, 

Note 4.— Two or more singular nominatives connected 
by and are equivalent to a plural, and require a plural verb 
to agree with them ; as. 

Knowledge and virtue are preferable to riches. 
Pope, Addison, and Swift were contemporary. 

Note 5. — When each or every relates to two or more 
singular nouns, although connected by andy the verb must 
agree with each of them in the singular number ; as, 

Every leaf and every drop of water teems with life. 

Note 6. — Two or more singular nominatives connected 
by the disjunctives or, «or, require a singular verb to agree 
with each separately ; as, 

' John, James, or Joseph intends to accompany you.' 
Neither John nor James has * learned his lesson. 



* In some grammars we are taught that the following sencrace is correct :-> 

* Neither John nor James were there.' 
But it should be. 

Neither John nor James was there. 
For the following reasons : — 

Ist. The assertion is made of each separately, not of both collectively ; therefore the 
verb should be singular to agree with each separately : that is, it should be was (not 
were), 

2nd. If we ask the question, ' How many of them were there ? * the answer will be, 

* Not one was there,* or * Neither of them was there; * that is, the verb most be sin« 
gular. 

3rd. Most grammarians who have written on this subject, teach that the verb should 
be singular In such a s«itence. The following grammars, with many others, have the 
singular form : — 

Walker's Hiley's Ellison's 

Hornsey's Wilson's Earnshaw's 

Sutcliffl^'s Andrew's KIrkman's 

Harrison's Pinnock's Reid's 

Davidson's Brown's Murray's 

Sullivan's Chambers's Turner's 

4th. Iii support of the plural, Mr. Bromby says that the sentence, * Neither John nor 
James were there,' is equivalent to ' John and James were not there.' But this is an 
error, for we can assert 

* John and James were not there,'— while one of them was there. (Both were not, but 

one may be.) 

But we cannot assert 

* Neither John nor James were (was) there,'— yet one of them was there* 

Therefore the sentences are not equivalent. The plaip meaning of the seotenoe is 
simply this— no one of the two persons named John and James was tliere. 
5tn. Or and nor, being di^unctive conjunctions, do not unite singulars into a plonl, 
-^ nreserve each singular distinct, and therefore require a singular verb. 



Latham's 


Irish Board 


Knowles's 


Baldwin's 


Louth's 


Lennie's 


Scottish Asso- 


Allen and Corn 


ciation 


well's 


Irving's 


Martin's 
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Note 7. — Notwithstanding the intervention of and, if 
through a disuniting word the predicate be in sense appli- 
cable only to one of the nominatives, the verb must be sin- 
gular^ if the noun be singular ; as, 

* Good order, and not mean sayings, produces great profit: ' 

that is, 

Oood order produces great profit, and mean savings do not prodnce it 

Note 8. — Where two or more singular nouns connected 
by and were only different names for the same thing, or 
where there existed some resemblance in. their meanings, 
many of our old writers used a singular verb ; as, 

* O God, whose nature and property is ever to have mercy * ... Collect. 

*My hope and strength is perished' Old Test. 

*His worship and strength is in the clonds ' Psalms. 

* Prosperity and success icas expected' ....Bp. Potter. 

Note 9. — When a singular nominative is connected with 
other nouns by the preposition toith, or the phrase as well 
aSy the verb must be in the singular number ; as, 

The Qaeen, toith the Life Guards* hs^^ passed through the town. 
Veracity, as well as justice, is to be our rule of life. 



« Some grammarians tell us that the plural verb is used correctly in the following 
sentence: — 

' John with three others teere present.' 

This I believe to be erroneous, for the following reasons : — 

1st. Others^ being in the objective case governed by tr/M, cannot be nominative to 
foere^ that is, it cannot be in two cases at the same time ; and therefore, as John is the 
only nominative in the sentence, the verb must be in the singular, that is, it must be 
iriis, not were. 

2nd. If we transpose the sentence, it will read * John was present with three others.* 
The verb was agrees with John in number and person ; but if we retain the plural were^ 
we violate the first rule of concord by saying, * John were present with three others.' 

3rd.* If it be said that the whole phrase * John with three others* is nominative to the 
verb, then we reply, that it is an established law of syntax that when an infinitive 
mood, a phrase, or part of a sentence is nominative, tne verb must be in the third 
person str^fv^r, 

4tfa. If the sentence *John with three others were present ' be correct syntax, the fol- 
lowing sentences are also correct syntax :— . 

John with two sisters were present. 
John with two members were present. 
John with two eyes were present. 
John with one eye were present. 
John with a clean face were present. 

These latter sentences are so evidently wrong that few, I think, will venture to sup- 
port them ; yet if the plural were be correct syntax in the first example, it is correct 
syntax in all the others ; they all stand or fiill together ; each contains a singular noun 
with a prepositional adiunct. 

5th. A vast majority of authors on grammar, as well as the principal writers o^ 
English literature, are in fkvour of the singular verb in such sentences. Thus, 

* The father with the son is (not ar^) at hovne * Latham's Grammar 

* The mill with all its appurtenances was destroyed' .... Brown's Grammar 
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Note 10. — When a Angular and a plural nominative are 
connected bj the di^unctives or, nor^ the verb is in the 
plural, and should have the plursd nominative next to it ; 
as, 

* The gtneral or the soldiers were in fknlt.* 

* Neither the captain nor his men are intimidated.' 

Note 11. — ^When two or more jaominatives in the same 
number, but of different persons, are connected by or or tior, 
the verb agrees with the person next to it ; as, 

( Either thou or Ae is to blame.' 

But in general it is more elegant to express the proper 
verb after each ; as, 

. Either thoa art to blame, or he is. 

Note 12. — When two or more nominatives of different 
{>ersons are connected by andj the verb agrees with the 
first person in preference to the second^ and with the second 
in preference to the third ; as, 

* Thou, he, and I have said our lessons.' 
'You and he have received your reward.' 

Note 13. — A collective noun signifying unity of idea 
requires a singular verb, but when the noun conveys the 
idea oi plurality^ the verb must be plural ; as, 

f The nation is powerful. 
Unity < The parliament is sitting. 

I, The army locu defeated. 



The people toere divided. 
The ministry are at yaria 
The cavalry were assembling. 



Plurality \ The ministry are at variance 



* Diligence, with sobriety, secures independence * Reid'i Grammar 

* The general, also, in conjunction with the officers, has applied 

for redress ' Kirkham's Grammar 

* The gentleman with his son tmu here yesterday ' ..... Dublin Grammar 

* That ship, with her whole crew, is ^oing down * Sutcliffe's Grammar 

* He himself, together with his principal officers, was taken pri- 

soner ' Robertson. 

* Here the boat, with five-and-twenty m«i, was sent on shore * . Irving 
'Murat, with the Imperial guards and the corps of Moncey, 

was rapidly advandng ' Alison 
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REMARKS ON COLLECTIVE NOUNS. 

This U one of the most unsettled parts of grammar. Some authors assert that a 
ooIlectiTe noun may be used indifTerencly in either the lingular or the plural number, 
and that we may say, 

* The people shottt^ or shout$ * Knowles's Grammar 

* The people rejoicetk, or r^oiee* Harrison's Grammar 

* Mr people do not consider, or does not consider * . . Crombie's Grammar 

* The mob is unruly, or are unruly '....... Brightland's Grammar 

* The convocation is debating, or are debating * . . . Brightland's Grammar 

Others tell us that only ooe of these forms is correct, but they are by no means 
agreed which is the right one ; some being in favour of the singular verb, while others 
are fur the plural. 

On this subject some grammarians advise the pupil to follow the usage of the best 
writers ; but writers, having no certain rule on the subject, are as much divided ms 
others, and are inconsistent with themselves as well as with each other. The following 
quotations will show what difference of opinion exists upon this subject :— 



Sing, f 
Plor. { 
Sing. J 
Piur. I 
Sing. ( 
~ r. I 




;1 



Sing. C 
Plur. I 
Sing. 
Plur 
Sing 
Plur 
Sing. C 
Plur. { 
Sing. C 
Plur. I 
Sing, r 
Plur. i 
Sing, r 
Plur. } 



Plur. 



The House of Commons tpag of little weight * • . 
The House of Commons ipcre of small weight * • . 

The committee sits every day ' 

The committee were inntructed ' 

Now the flock /or«ait« the glade' 

The lowing herd wind slowly o'er the lea * ... 
The cavalry was withdrawn from Phrygia ' . . . 
The cavalry tPere obliged to climb the hills * . . . 
The whole community is now turned iaco readers * 
The whole nation were thrown into confusion ' . . 

Does her government ever interfere ? ' 

Government have taken up shipping on the Thames ' 
A new class of daily papers has sprung np * . . . . 
One particular class of Boen asre permitted ' • • . 
No class of the human species requires more * . . 

This class of persons are a type ' 

As soon as the assemblv was complete ' 

The assembly of the wicked have enclosed me * . . 

There is a certain race of men ' . 

The mortal race reluctantly obey * i 

The congregation was very numerous and attentive ' 

The congregation were highly pleased * 

Mankind was born to wonder and adore ' . • . . 
Mankind think all mortal but themselves ' . . . • 
The party Aof little inflmenoe* 



Stephen's party were entirely broken up ' . . . 

The crowd was great * 

A crowd of Idlers were assembled ' 

The court of Rome was not without solicitude * . 
The court of Rome were not without solicitude * 
The cotmcil was divided ' 



The council were, dlrlded ' 



The number of such cottages is very great ' . . . . 
A number of cottages are enabled to keep eows ' . . 
The number of the poor tfs, of course, greatest ' . . 

The number of oysters ^n^fffls^' 

The multitude eagerly pursues pleasure as its chief 

good' 

Tlie multitude eagerly pursue pleasure as their chief 

good ' 

The multitude is always in the wrong ' 

The multitude are with delicacy ' 

The multitude of the city tmu divided ' 

The multitude pwrsKf pleasure ' 

The people toa« not to blame' . 

The people were much dissatisfied ' . 

A people wbicte wamis^ &C., is not yet- reaidy to be fk'ee * 

The people are fickle * 

Nor was that warlike people ever actuated ' . . . • 
The people of TbesMioaica were* ftc 



Knowles's Grammar 

Hume 

Eamshaw's Gram. 

Brown's Grammar 

Cunningham 

Gray 

Gibbon 

Gibbon 

Channing 

Sutcliffe's Grammar 

Blackwood 

Sutcliffe's Grammar 

Channing 

Junius 

Johnson 

W. Chambers 

Gibbon 

Old Test 

Johnson 

Earnshaw's Gram. 

Heber 

Walker's Grammar 

Young 

Eamshaw's Gram. 

Allen 8t Cornwell's 

Grammar 
Hume 

Pinnock's Grammar 
Dickens 

Earnshaw's Gram. 
Hume 
Walker's Grammar 

and Homsey's 
Brown's, Kirkham's, 

and Baldwin's 
NichoU 
Sinclair 
Southey 
Goldsmith 

Homsey's Grammar 

Sullivan's Grammar 
Earl of Roscommon 
Baldwin's Grammar 
New Test. 
Latham's Grammar 
Guthrie's Cicero 
Walker's Grammar 
Channing 

Sullivan's Grammar 
Gibbon 
Gibbon 
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Manr more quotations of a similar kind might be added, but these are suiBcient to 
show that no definite rule or usage on this subject is jet established in the Knglish 
language. 

The following two simple rules are offered for carefUl consideration, as strict atten- 
tion to them would lead to uniformity and consistency on this important part of 
grammar. 

RULI I. 

With collective nouns having a singular and a plural form, use a singular reib with 
the singular form, and reserve the plural verb for the plural form. 



According to this rule we should say— 
Singular Plural 

A crowd 
A multitude 



An army 
The class 
The congregation 
The parliament 
The assembly 
The council 



The crowds 
The multitudes 
The armies 
The classes 
-£$ The congregations \-art 

(or«nne ^SSKli^f Mf-T* 

-^ ThecoundU j f ^Sf 



&c, ^ '""*'' &c. 

OBs^-When we speak of a crowd, of a multitude, of an army, ftc, we speak but of 
one body ; and though that body implies a number of persons, yet, being one whole, 
the verb cannot be used with propriety in the plural number. Besides, as each of 
these collective nouns has also a plural form, it makes it doubly absurd not to reserro 
the plural verb for the plural form ; as, * Crowds are walking in the parks.* * 

Rdlb II. 

With collective nouns having no variation in form, always use a plural verb. 

According to this rule we should say^ 

The people 
The peasantry 

The public )- are, (or some pimral verb) 
Th.e mfantry 
ftc. 



SECOND CONCOBD;— PRONOUNS AND THEIR NOUNS. 

Pronouns must agree with the nouns which they repre* 
sent, in gender^ persofiy aiid numberf but not necessarily in 
case I as. 



'9 



* A gchoUoTf newly- enter'd marriaia^ life, 
Following his stndy did offend his wife, 
fiecaase, when she his company expected, 
By bookish bosiness she was still neglected ; 
Coming into his stndy, ** Lord," qnoth she, 
^Can papen canse you love them more than me ?"' 

Bowkmd, 

Ob8.— H/s agrees with scholar in the masculine gender, third person singular. 
She M with toife „ feminine gender, third person singular. 
Them „ with pagers „ neuter gender, third person pluraL 

* ' It may be objected that a daten. a score, a hundred^ fta, speak of more than one, 
and are plurals. But the answer is this— the words being the aggr^ate of many ideas 
taken collectively, are as much a whole or unit as the ideas tbemselTes of whkta they 
are the representatives.'.ilev. Henry St. John BuUen, MU* 
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Note 1. — The pronoun it is applied to all genders, per- 
sons, and numbers, and may represent anything which is 
imperfectly understood or afterwards to be explained as, 

It was / 

It was he 

It was she >■ that made the noise. 

It was they 

It was the clock^ 

It rains, t^ freezes. It is pleasant to do good, 

Note 2. — The same pronoun, or a pronoun expressing 
the same person, ought to be continued through the whole 
of the same sentence ; as, 

ThoUf and thy son, and thy daughter ,' &c« 

You have given that for which I am obliged to you. 

Note 3. — A relative pronoun is of the same number 
and person as its antecedent, and the verb agrees with it 
accordingly ; as, 

/ who have read these sentences. 
Thou that leadest Joseph like a flock. 
The hand which made us is divine. 

Ob9.— The antecedent it found by making a question of the relative and verb ; as, 
Thi> boy who reads. Who reads ? Ans. The boy. Here boy is the antecedent to the 
relatlTe who. 

Note 4. — The antecedent of a relative may be — 

The coretotis many who always wants, 

cannot be rich. 
Shun vice and fi^y, which will ruin thy 

, health and reputation. 
' He is not blessed who knows, but he who 

does good. 
Fortune favoured yoit and me, who were 

undeserving. 
'He rises early at all seasons of the year, 

which is a very commendable custom. 



One or more nouns 



One or more pronouns 



A part of a sentence 



Note 6, — When the relative relates to two or more 
antecedents, it is of the plural number ; as, 

* The sun and moon which rule the day and night 
Are the works of his hands.' 

Note 6. — When the relative is preceded by two ante- 
cedents of different persons, it and the verb generally 
agree in person with the latter ; as, 

' / am the Lord that maketh all things.' 
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/am he who demands jour attention. 
You are the one that is in fault. 

OBS.-.T0 this rule we meet with many exceptions, particularly In the Scriptures, the 
relative and verb sometimes agreeing with thejormer antecedent ; as, 

« 

'/am verilj a man who am a Jew.' 

' TJiou art the Lord, who seest us in all onr wajs.' 

Note 7. — The relative is nominative to the verb, when 

no other nominative comes between it and the verb ; as, 

* 
*He does a kindness to himself ^uU does a kindness to a poor man.* 

* There is no benefit in a grace which sticks to the fingers.* 

* He is most in want of another*8 patience who has none of his own.' 

Note 8. — When a nominative comes between the rela- 
tive and the verb, the relative is either the object of a 
preposition going before it, or of a transitive verb follow- 
ing, or in the possessive case governed by a noun following ; 
aSj 

(Of a preposition going before) — We have found him of whom Moses 
and the prophets wrote. 

(Of a verb following) — Men commonly hate those tohom they dread, 
(By a nonn following) — Time moves slowlj on to him whose employ- 
ment is to watch its flight. 



THIRD CONCORD,— ARTICLES AND THEIR NOUN& 

^e indefinite article agrees with a noun in the singular 
number only ; as, 

* A prison is a house of oare, 

A place where none can thrive, 
A touchstone true to try afriendt 
* A grave for one alive.* 

Inscription on Edinburgh Tolbooth. 

OB8<>-The first article agrees with the noon prison^ the second with houses the third 
with place^ the fourth with touchstone, the fifth with /riendy and the sixth with grave ; 
all of which are iu the singular number. 

The definite article agrees with nouns in either the 
singular or the plural number ; as, 

' Tlie first physicians by debauch were made ; 
Excess began and sloth sustains the trade. 
By chase onr long-liyed fathers eam*d their food ; 
Toil strung the nerves, and purified the blood ; 
But we their sons, a pamper'd race of men. 
Are dwindled down to threescore years and ten.' — Dryden, 



„ trade 


t> 


singular „ 


„ nerve* 


*i 


plural „ 


„ blood 


»» 


singular ,, 
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PBS.— The first article agrees with physieiana in the plund number. 
„ second „ „ 
„ third „ „ 
„ fourth „ „ 

Note 1. — The indefinite article is joined to a collective 
Boun, signifying unity of idea ; as, 

* For harbour at a thousand doors they knock*d.' — Dryden, 

• A crowd drew near the place.' — Crctbbe, 

Note 2. — The indefinite article is sometimes used to 
give a collective meaning to an adjective of number ; as, 

• Tarry with him a few days, until thy brother's fury turn.' 

Old Test. 

* A care-crazed mother of a many children.* — Shahspeare. 

Note 3. — The definite article is prefixed to adjectives 
that are used as nouns ; as, 

* Where the Kicked cease from troubling, 
Where the weary are at rest.' 



FOURTH CONCORD.— ADJECTIVES AND THEIR NOUNS. 

Numejal and demonstrative adjectives agree with their 
respective nouns in number ; as, 

One man five men 

This house these houses 

That pen those pens 

Ob9. — To this rule custom makes some exceptions ; as, * forty sail of the line,* &c. 

The distributives cacA, every, either^ neither, agree v^rith 
nouns in the singular number ; as, 

* Each year brings forth its millions.* 
' Every animal is endowed with its proper instinct.' 
' Either sex was engaged in the pursuits of knowledge.' 
' Neither of them is remarkable for precision.* 

Om. -^Every is sometimes used before a plural adjective, to denote a collective 
number i as, 

Every Melve months, that is, every year. 

NoTB 1. — The collective adjectives few, mam/, dozen, 
several, are accompanied by a plural noun ; as, 

* I have &/ew things against thee.' 

' There are many ways^ of telling a secret* 

* She has a dozen pounds in the bank already.' 

* There are severed things which comfort me.* 
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OBS—Tlie adJectiTO. manjf Is used before a or an with a singular noun, to denote 
plurality; as, 

* From many an ancient river. 
From many a palmy plain* 

Note 2. — Ordinal numbers, connected by andy require a 
plural noun ; but when connected by or, a singular noun ; 
asy 

The third and fourth chapters 

of 

Thefifdi or sixth book. 

Note 3. — ^Most English adjectives expressive of quality 
are destitute of agreement, being the same for all numbers ; 
as, 

A good hoj the good boys 

A virtuous woman the virtuous women 

An honest man the honest men 

Obs.— In Latin and other languages, adjectives take different forms to »gree with 
the nouns with which they are connected. 



FIFTH CONCORD.— WORDS IN APPOSITION. 

Nouns or personal pronouns applied to the same person 
or thing, and explaining each other, agree in case, and are 
said to be in apposition-; as, 

* Augustus the Roman emperor^ he who succeeded Jnlins Ciesar, is 
variously described.* 

* Contentment, parent of delight, 
So much a stranger to our sight. 
Say, goddess, in what happy place 
Mortis behold thy blooming face.' — Green, 

Note 1. — The common and the proper name of a person 
or thing are frequently put in apposition ; as. 

The river Thames Mount Tabor 

The poet Milton Cape Verd 

The ship Neptune Lake Huron 

Note 2. — The Christian name and surname of an indi- 
vidual are always in apposition, or they may be considered 
as forming one compound word ; as, Samuel Johnson, 

Note 3. — A noun is sometimes put in apposition with a 
preceding clause of a sentence, and a clause with a preced- 
ing noun ; as 
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*He reads very indistincdy, a habit which he shoald endeavour to 
correct* 

' The precept, " Know thyself,'^ was not solely intended to obviate the 
pride of mankind, bat likewise that we might understand our own 
worth.' — Cicero, 

Note 4. — The pronoun it is sometimes in apposition 
with a phrase or part of a sentence ; as, 

It is a miserable thing to live in suspense.' 

That is, 
It (to live in suspense) is a miserable thing. 

Note 5. — A noun or pronoun which answers a question 
must agree in case with the pronoun which asks it ; as. 

Who did it ? John, I, he, &c. 

Whose book is this ? John's, mine, his, &c. 

Whom did thej send ? John, me, him, &c. 



SIXTH CONCORD.— NOUNS BEFORE AND AFTER 

THE VERB TO BE. 

Nouns or pronouns before and after the verb to be 
agree in case ; as, 

* Man is supreme lord and master 

Of his own ruin and disaster.' — Buder, 

* I have told you that / am he,* — New Test 

Note 1. — In interrogative sentences both terms some- 
times come after the verb ; as^ 

*Art ihou that traitor angel ? ' — Milton. 

* Art Ihou he that should come ? ' — New Test 

Note 2. — Sometimes both terms of agreement come 
before the verb ; as, 

'A man severe he was, and stem to view ; 
I knew him well, and every truant knew.' — Goldsmith. 

Note 3. — All parts of the verb to be take the nomina- 
tive case after it, except the infinitive, which generally 
takes the objective case ; as, 

Nom. ...lam he, thou art she, it was 1. 
Obj. ...I took it to 6e^. 

Note 4. — Any intransitive verb may have the same case 

L 
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after it as before i<v when botk words refer to the same 

thing ; as, 

*He retnmed Befriend, who came a^be.' 
*He knelt down a slave^ and rose & freeman,* 



SEVENTH CONCORD.— NOUNS CONNECTED BY 

CONJUNCTIONa 

Nouns or pronouns closely connected by a conjunction 
agree in case ; as, 

NominatiTes . . ( ™3* ??f •^*'*« ^«^« "^«^P- 
» [^ He and / Ioto painting. 

I, It 18 neither tfune nor mine. 

Objectives ... f'S^ gentleman visited Spain and /^o/y. 
** I^He 18 angrj with her and me, 

EIGHTH CONCORD— VERBS CONNECTED BY 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

Verbs closely connected by a coDJunction must agree in 
mood and tense, or have separate nominatives expressed ; 
as. 

Infinitive i8 better to receive than to do injuiy. 

Indicative ...I saw and kissed her in her shroud. 
Imperative .., Honour and obey your parents. 
Conditional... K it rain or snow^ 1 shall not go. 
Sep. Nom. ...I was blind, but now I see^ 

Obs. — Copjunctioas sometlmei connect different tenses, wit4out separate nomfaia- 
tives ; as, 

* Thy brother was dead, and ii alire again { and was lost, and is found.* 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

Of what does syntax treat ? What is a sentence ? How many kinds of sentences 
are there? What is a simple sentence? A compound sentence? What are the 
three elements of CTory simple sentence or proposition ? Explain what is meant by 
the suhject, predicate, and co^la of a proposition. What two parts of a proposition 
may be included in a single word ? When does a simple sentence contain an object ? 
What are the principal parts of a sentence ? What are those words called which are 
added to the principal parts ? 

What are the divisions of syntax ? What do you understand by concord ? Enu- 
merate the concords of syntax. Name the parts of speech that have agreement with 
one another. In what respect must a verb agree with its suhiect ? What may the 
subject of A verb be ? In what number and person is the Torb when the subject is an 
infinitive mood or part of a sentence? What is generally the nominative when the 
verb is in the imperatlTe mood ? When two or more singular nouns are Joined by 
and, in what number is the verb ? Name any exception to the last answer. When 
singular nouns are joined by or or hot, in what number is the verb ? When they are 
connected by wUk, or as wal as, in what number is the verb ? When noininativ«a of 
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different numberi are joined by or or nor. In what number ii the rerb ? Whey' they 
are In the same number, but of different persons, with which does the verb agree ? 
When nominatives of diflbrent persons are joined by and, whatpersons are pre- 
ferred? What kind of collective nouns requires a singular Terb? Wnat kind requires 
a plural rerb ? 

In what respects must a pronoun agree with the noun which it represents ? To 
what is the pronoun tf applied ? What ought to be continued through the whole of 
a sentence ? What determines the number and person of a relative pronoun ? How 
may the antecedent of a relative be found ? What may the antecedent of a relative 
be ? In what number is the relative when it has two or more antecedents ? When 
the antecedents are of different persons, with which does the reUtiye agree in person ? 
When is the relative nominative to the yerb ? In what case is the relative when a 
nominative comes between it and the verb ? 

With what kind of nouns does the indefinite article agree ? With what does the 
definite article agree ? For what purpose is the indefinite article sometimes used ? 
To what kind of adjectives is the definite article sometimes prefixed ? 

In what respect do numeral and demonstrative adjectives agree with their nouns ? 
With what number do the distributives eacht every, either^ neitker, agree ? With 
what number do the coUectiyes few, many, doxen, several^ agree ? When ordinal 
numbers are connected by and, in what number is the noun ? When they are con- 
nected by or, in what number is the noun ? What kind of adjectives are the same for 
all numbers ? 

In what respect do nouns or pronouns applied to the same thing agree? Are 
common and proper nouns ever put in apposition ? What names proper to a person 
are always in apposition ? With what is a noun sometimes put in apposition ? What 
is sometimes in apposition with the pronoun it ? In what respect noes the pronoun 
us<>d in asking a question agree with the pronoun answering it ? 

What agreement exists between nouns or pronouns baore and after the yerb to 
be? In what kind of sentences do both terms of agreement come after the verb ? 
Do both terms of agreement ever come before the verb ? What parts of the yerb to 
be take the nominative after it, and what tiie objective case ? Woen may any intran- 
sitive yerb have the same case after it as before it ? In what respect do nouns or 
pronouns closely connected by a conjunction agree ? In what respect do verbs closely 
coimected by a conjunction agree ? 



ON GOVERNMENT. 

Grovemment is tbat power or influence which one word 
has over another, in causing it to be in a particular case or 
mood. 

The parts of speech that have the power of governing 
are, the noun, the adjectivcy the verb^ the participle^ and the 
preposition. 

The governments of Syntax are thefolhvnng :— 

1. Transitive verbs govern the objective case. 

2. Intransitive verbs govern noons of the same signifi- 
cation. 

3. Transitive participles govern the objective case. 

4. Prepositions govern the objective case. 

5. Verbs, nouns, adjectives, and participles govern the 
infinitive mood. 

6. Nouns govern the possessive case of nouns or pro- 
nouns. 

L2 
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RXJLES OF GOVERNMENT. 

FIRST GOVERNMENT. 

Transitive verbs govern the objective case of nouns and 
pronouns; as, 

* Not actions always show the man : we find 
Who does a kindness is not therefore kind. 
Perhaps prosperity becalm'd his breast. 
Perhaps the wind just shifted from the east. 
Not therefore humble he who seeks retreat : 

Pride guides his steps, and bids him shun the greats — Pope, 

OBi—Man is in the objective case goTcrned by the transitire verb show 

kindness „ „ »* does 

breast „ n ** becalm'd 

retreai „ „ *, seeks 

steps „ „ „ guides 

kim „ „ • „ bids 

great „ ,, „ skum 

Note 1. — Transitive verbs are sometimes followed by 
two objects in apposition ; as, 

* And crown him Lord of all.* 

< Thy saints proclaim thee King,' 

* The author of my being formed me man* 

Note 2. — When a transitive verb is followed by two 
objects, one of the person, the other of the things the 
object relating to the thing is generally governed by the 
verb) and the other by a preposition understood ; as, 

Please to lend me the book, 

* The meanest wretch, if heav'n should give kim line. 
Would never stop till he were thought diyine.' — Waller. 

That is, 

Lend the book to me. 
Should give line to him. 

Note 3. — A transitive verb may have for its object a 
clause or j^art of a sentence ; as, 

*' Remember that thou keep holy the Sabbath day.' 
* I know that he shall rise again at the last day.' 
The mistress said tiiat the girls are to have a holiday. 

Note 4. — Transitive verbs are sometimes used intransi- 
tively. Thus — 

Transitive She has her books in order. 

Intransitive ...She has been at school. 



i 
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SECOND GOVERNMENT*. 



Intransitive verbs govern the objective case of nouns of 
the same or a kindred signification ; as, 

' Let me die the death of the righteous.' 

' Bun with patience the race that is set before ns.' 

' To think 80 base a thought* 

* He lived a yirtuons life* 

Note 1. — ^In some particular qonstmctions, an intransi- 
tive verb is used transitively, and has an object following 
it. Thus — 

Intransitiye yerba To walk, to grow. 

TTraH tranaidvftlv / ^® walked the horse to the stable, 
usea transitoveiy ... ^rj,^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^j^^ j^ abundance. 



THIRD GOVERNMENT. 

The present participle of transitive verbs governs the 
objective case ; * as, 

He is instructing them. 
She was admonishing us. 
They are teasing him. 



* Thii seemi to be a proper place to remark on that unsettled question of grammar ; 
namelf , * Does the past or paMive participle govern the objective case ? * The follow- 
ing obfervatlons on the subject may be useful : — 

we can sav, * to torite a letter requires much care,* or, ' Ufriting a 'letter requires 
much care ; * but we cannot correctly say, * loritten a letter requires much care.* 

Again, if we say. 



* To ufrite lettert requires care,* (a) 

_ 5.* (6) 

* Wr^ten letters require care,* (c) 



* Wr&ing letten requires care. 



in (a) and (6> the noun letten is in the objective case governed by the verb vfrite 
and tne present participle toriUng respectivelv ; but in (c) letters is nominative case to 
reqtUre^ and wrtlien is merely a participial acyective qualifying letters. 
Again, in such sentencei as 

* He has broken his arm,* 
, * He has finished his work,' 

the nomis arm and work are not to be considered as governed by the participles 
bwkem KoA finished, but rather by the transitive verb has. The past participle agrees 
with the noun or pronoun like an a4)ective, instead of governing it like a verb. (See 

K). ISO and 387.) Such sentences as the preceding admit of a different arrangement, 
owing more clearly the dependence of the nouns upon the verb has. Thua, 

He has his arm broken. 
He has his work finished. 

In conclusion, it may be safely stated, as a general principle in the government of 
words, that when an objective case comet after a past participle, there is always in the 
same clause either a transitive verb, a preposition, or the present participle of a transitive 
vertM, on which the object depend! j and if this be removed from the clause^ the object 
mnic be removed also. 
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FOURTH GOVERNMENT. 

Prepositions govem the objective case of nouns and pro- 
nouns ; as, 

* Man was mark*d 
A friend in his creatUm to himself, 
And may with fit ambition conceive 
The greatest blessings, and the highest bonoun 
Appointed /or Aim, if he can achieve them 
The right and noble way.' — Massinger. 

Note 1. — A preposition sometimes governs a participial 
phrase; as, 

Refrain /rom doing evil, not from doing good. 
He was accused tjf having defrauded them. 

Note 2. — The preposition to is frequaitly used before a 
verb as a sign of the infinitive mood ; as, 

* From the king 
To the beggar, by gradation, all are servants; 
And you most grant, the slavery is less 
To study to please one than many.' — Massinger, 



FIFTH GOVERNMENT. 

One verb governs another that follows or depends upon 
it in the infinitive mood ; as, 

' As soldiers watch the signal of command, 
They learn to bow, to kneel, to sit, to stand.* — Cowper. 

Note 1. — To, the sign of the infinitive, is generally 
omitted after the verbs dare^ bid, make, need, hear, see, let, 
feel, shall, will, may, and some others ; as, 

I dare not tcLke it She bade me do it. 

They need not /ear. Who shall decide ? 

Note 2. — ^Nouns, adjectives, and participles frequently 

govern the infinitive mood ; as, 

A desire to improve. Anxious to team. Striving to e^rce/. 

< Opinlators naturally differ 
FnHn other men ; as wooden legs are stiffer 
Than those of pliant joints, to yield and bow, 
Which way soe'er they are design'd to go,' — Butler, 

Note 3. — The word which governs an infinitive is some- 
times omitted, particularly when the Infinitive follows as 
or than; as, 

* It is more blessed to give than to receive,* 
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SIXTH GOVERNMENT. 

A noun or pronoun in the possessive case is governed bj 
the noun possessed ; as, 

* MerCs eyil manners liye in brass: tA^tr virtues 
We write ia water.* — Shakspeare, 

* Alike the busy and the gay 
Bat flatter thro* lifers little day^ 
IXL fortunes varying colours drest.' — Gray, 

Note 1. — The relation of possession or property may 
also be expressed by the preposition of and the objective 
case; as, 

The house of my father, /or my father's honse^ 
The will of man „ man's will 

Sometimes, however, the two forms do not convey the 
same meaning ; thus, 

' The Lord's day ' means the Christian Sabbath. 

' The day of the Lord ' may mean the day of judgment 

Note 2. — ^Both forms of possession are used when the 
thing is only one of a number belonging to the possessor ; 
as, 

A poem of Pope's; that is, a poem out of Pope's poems. 

A picture of the queen's; that is, a picture out of the queen's pictures. 
' A picture of the queen,' would mean her portrait 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

What do yoa understand by government ? Which of the parts of speech hare the 
power of goTeming t Enumerate the govemmeBts of syntax. What case do transl- 
tiTe verbs govern ? Is a transitive verb ever followed by two objects ? When a tran- 
sitive verb If followed by an object of the person, and an object of the thing, are both 
governed by the verb ? What besides a noun or pronoun may be the object «f a tran- 
sitive verb ? What liind of noons do Intransitive verbs govern ? Are intransitive 
verbs ever used transitively ? What case do transitive participles govern ? What 
case do prepositions govern ? What besides a noun or pronoun does a preposition 
■ometimes govern ? What preposition generally precedes the infinitive noed ? What 
generally governs the infinitive mood ? what other parts of speech aomctiroes govern 
ttie infinitive ? Is the word which governs an infinitive always expressed ? What 
governs the possessive ease ? How may the relation of property be expressed without 
using the possessive case ? Do both forms of possession always convey the same 
meaning r When are both forms of possession required ta the same sentence ? 
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ON RELATION. 

Relation is a particular dependence or connection in sense 
that exists between certain words in a sentence. 

In the English language this relation or connection often 

exists between words having no agreement whatever in 

gender, number, case« person, mood, or tense. Thus, in the 

sentence, 

' Good horses nm qoicklj,' 

the adjective good relates to the noan horses, but to no other word in 
the sentence; it expresses the qoalitj of horses, not of run or ol 
quickly. There is sense in saying * glood horses,* bnt none in saying 

* good quickly* Hence there is a certain relation or connection in sense, 
between the words good and horses, that does not exist between good and 
quickhf, or good and run. 

Yet between the words good and horses there is no syntactical 
concord — 

In number, for we can say 'a good horse, or good horses,* 

In gender, for we can say * a good mare, a good horse,* 

In case, for we can say 'keep a good horse, a good horse runs.* 

It may also be shown that a relation exists between the words 

* quickly * and ' rtm,' for the word quickly describes the manner in which 
they run. Therefore the adjective good is said to relate to the noon 
horses, and the adverb quickly to the verb run. 



RELATIONS OF SYNTAX 

1. Adjectives relate to nouns or pronouns. 

2. Articles relate to nouns, or words used as such. 

3. Participles relate to nouns or pronouns. 

4. Nouns or pronouns in the nominative case relate to 
finite verbs. 

5. Relative pronouns relate to antecedent words. 

6. Finite verbs relate to a nominative case. 

7. Adverbs relate to verbs, adjectives^ participles, or 
other adverbs. 

8. Prepositions express a relation between two words. 
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feULES OF KELATION. 

RULE 1.— ADJECTIVE. 

An adjective relates to a noun or pronoun expressed or 
tinderstood; as, 

* In genial spring beneath the quivering shade, 

Where cowing vapours breathe along the mead, 

The patient ^fisher takes his silent stcmd. 

Intent^ his angle trembling in his hand. 

With looks immoved, he hopes the scaly breeds 

And eyes the dancing cork and bending reed,* 

Pope*s Windsor Forest. 
' We, ignorant of ourselves. 

Beg often our own harms, which the wise poivers 

Deny ns for our good ; so find we profit, 

By losing of our prayers.' — Shakspeare. 

Note 1. — ^When the demonstrative this or its plural these 
is contrasted with that or its plural those, this or these re- 
lates to the latter word or clause, that or thos^ to the 
former ; as> 

' Cheerfulness is preferable to mirthi this may be considered as an act, 
that as a habit, of the mind.* 

'Farewell, mj friends I farewell, mjfies 1 
My peace with these, my love with &ose I * — Bums. 

'What conscience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me net to do, 
TTiis teach me more than hell to shun. 
That more than heaven pursue.' — Pope, 

Note 2. — The adjectives latter and later cannot be used 
indifferentlj with propriety. Latter relates either to time 
or place ; later relates to time only. Latter is opposed to 
formery later to sooner or earlier ; as, 

' The difference between a rich man and a poor man is this : the 
former eats when he pleases, and the hMer when he can get it.' — Sir 
W. Raleigh. 

' His UUer performances are by no means so remarkable as his earlier* 

Note 3. — Sometimes the first of two nouns has the rela- 
tion of an a^ective to the second ; as, 

' The sultry summer day is done \^ 
The western hills have hid the sun. 
But mourUain peak and village spire 
Retain reflection of his fire.' — Scott. 

*l3 



1 
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Note 4. — Adjectives are sometimes used as nounSi and 
have other adjectives relating to them ; as, 

* Idleness is a grecU evil 
' The great immense of space. 

Note 5. — ^An adjective with a preposition before it is 

fjfeqaently equivalent to an adverb, and may relate to a 

verb ; as, 

In vain, that is, rainlj. 

In general, that is, generaBj. 

In earnest, that is, earnestlj. 

Note 6.— Adjectives sometimes relate to a dause^ phrase, 
or the infinitive mood ; as, 

' That he should refhse is not strange,* 
* To insolt the afflicted is unptbitf.' 



RULE 2.— ARTICLES. 

Articles relate to the nouns whicb they limit ; as, 

* Is that a birthday ? 't is, alas ! too clear: 
T is bnt tkefun'rai of the former pear,* — Pope* 

Note 1. — The noun to which an article relates is fre- 
quently understood ; as. 

The (river) Thames. 
The (ship) Neptune. 

Note 2. — The definite article relates to adjectives and 
participles when they are used as nouns ; as, 

The innocent sometimes suffer fbr the guilty, 
* Bj the studying of grammar, &c 

Note 3. — ^When the indefinite article is followed by a 
numeral or collective adjective, it relates to the adjective ; 
as, 

^/ev apples. 

A thousand men. 

Note 4. — The indefinite article a is sometimes used as a 
preposition before a noun or participle ; ae^ 

I go a fishing, that is, on fishing. 
They bnrst out a langhing. 
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Note 5. — ^The definite article is sometimed ased to change 
proper nouns into common ; as» 

He was the Alexander of his age. 

Note 6. — ^When an article is followed by two nouns in 
different cases, it generally relates to the first ; as, 

Afaiha'a tendemeas^ and a moUia's caret are naturete gifts. 

BULB 3.— PARTICIPLES. 

Participles relate to nouns or pronouns in the same sen- 
tence; as, 

' Three /K>ete, in three distant ag^ honif 
Greece, Italj, and England did adorn.' — Dryden, 

* When musing on companions gone, 
We doubly feelonrselyes alone.*—- iScott. 

Note 1. — The word to which a participle relates is some- 
times understood ; as, 

' Granting that to be correct, what is to be inferred from it?' 

That is, 
' /, granting that to be correct, ask -what is to be inferred from It? ' 

Note 2.-~A participle sometimes relates to a phrase, 
clause, or part of a sentence ; as, 

* Hasten to the camp ' being sounded, we quickened our steps. 

Note .3. — When a participle follows any part of the 
verb to be, it relates to the subject of that verb, but 
when it follows the verb to have, it relates to the object; 

as, 

The paper was posted yesterday. 
I hxvejfinished my exercise. 



RULE 4.— NOMmATIVES. 

A noun or pronoun in the nominative case relates to a 
finite verb expressed or understood ; as, 

' Heads bow, knees bend, eyes watch, around a throne; 
And hands obey — oar hearts are still our own.'-— ^^on. 

' He that complies against his wil^ 
Is of his own opinion etilL' — Buder. 
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Note 1. — The novainative absolute, that is, a noun or 
pronoun standing before a participle independentlj of the 
rest of the sentence, relates to no verb ; as, 

* The sun being risen, we set saiL* 

* I shall go, he permitting.' 

^^ » 

Note 2. — The nominative of address, that is,. a noun to 

which a dif ect address is made, relates to no verb ; as, 

* O happy persecution, I embrace thee 
With an onfetter'd sooL*— 7. MiMeton. 

* O judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason.' — Skakspeare, 

Note 3. — ^A nominative in apposition, that i^ a noun or 
pronoun used to explain a preceding noun or pronoun, re- 
lates to no separate verb ; as, 

* But He, our gracious Ma8ier,kmd as jast. 
Knowing oar frame, remembers we are dost.' — BarbaM, 



RULE 5.— RELATIVES. 

Eelative pronouns relate to a preceding noun or personal 
pronoun called the antecedent ; as, 

'Death 's bat a path that mast be trod, 
If man would ever pass to God.' — PamelL 

*■ Trust Aim little tdbo praises all, him less who censures all, and Am 
least who is indifferent about alL' — Lamaier* 

Note 1. — Who relates to persons, which to inferior ani- 
mals and things; thcU may relate either to persons or 
things; as, 

* He who has not a good memory, should never trade in lying.' 

Monteugne, 

* The time in tpAtcA I live is but a small moment of the world's history.' 

Chalmers, 

* Industry needs not wish, and he that lives upon4iope will die fasting.' 

Franklin, 

* Then burst from that great concourse a shout that shook the towers.' 

Macaulcnf, 

Note 2. — In interrogative sentences which is applied to 
persons or things, when it is wished to distinguish one 
among several ; as, 

Which of the men said so ? 
Which of the books was torn ? 
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Note 3. — When both the relative and its antecedent 
come together, and are nominatives to different verbs, the 
relative is nominative to the former verb, and the antece- 
dent to the latter ; as, 

* Heayen's gates are not so highlj arched 
As princes' palaces ; they that enter there 
Must go. upon their knees.' — Webster, 

Note 4.-^A relative has sometimes part of a sentence 
for its antecedent ; as, 

* Tet men can go on to vilify or disregard Christianitj ; which is to 
talk and act as if thej had a demonstration of its falsehood.' — Bp. 
Buder. 

Note 5. — ^In interrogative sentences the relative gene- 
rally relates to the person or thing expressed in the answer ; 
as. 

Who art thou? Who can tell us what will happen ? 



BULE 6.— THE VERB. 

Every finite verb relates to some noun, pronoun, or some- 
thing equivalent, ^'hich is called its subject or nominative 
case; as, 

* When people once ewe in the wrong, • 

Each line they add is much too long; 
Who fastest loalhs, but wcUks astray. 
Is only farthest from his way.' — Jrrior, 

* To endeavour to worh upon the vulgar with fine sense, is like attempt- 
ing to hew blocks with a razor.' — Pope. 

Obi.— In theie pasuges the verb are relates to people. 

add „ „ they. 

i$ „ „ ttme. 

waJka M „ who. 

TadtoaUu „ „ trAo (understood). 

^ f» «» ^ (understood). 

3nd ii „ M the preceding clause. 

Note. — An infinitive verb has no nominative of its own, 
but it sometimes supplies the place of a noun, and is 
nominative to a finite verb ; as. 

To err is human ; that is, error is human. 
To lie is base ; that is, lying is base. 
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BULE 7.- THE ADVERB. 

Adverbs relate to verbs, adjectives^ participles, or other 
adverbs; as, 

(a) ' Such vast impression did his sermons make. 
He ahoayB kept his flook awake.'^ Z>r. WciioU 

(6) ' Absence of occupation is not rest; 

A mind ^titte vacant is a mind distress'd.' — Cowper, 

(c) ' A little learning is a dangerous thing; 

Brink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring: 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain. 
And drinking kargdy sobers us again/ — Pope. 

((/) ' I never in my life 

Did hear a challenge urged more modesdy* 

Shakspeare. 

OBS^^In (a) the adverb alwayt relaket to the Terb kepi. 

In lb) the adverb quite relates to the adjective voeani. 

In (c) the adverb largefy relates to the participle drinking.' 

In (d) the adverb more relates to the adverb modeUfy. 



RULE 8.— THE PREPOSITION. 

A preposition expresses a relation between two words, 
the former of which is called the antecedent, the latter the 
object or subsequent term. Thus — 

(a) He put his hat the table. 
(6) He put his hat on the table. 

Cm.— In sentence (a) the words hat and table have no connection in sense : as they 
stand, they Ibake nonsense. In sentence (6) they make proper sense, and bear a oertaia 
relation to each other ; this relation is expressed by the preposition ois : it shows the 
situation or relative position of one in regard to the other. Hat is the antecedent 
term of the relation, and table the subsequent or object of the relation. 

Note 1. — ^The antecedent term may be 

A noun ; as, The tot'/ of the lion. The sons of Adam. 

A pronoun ; as. Put tie on the chair. Hold him by the hand^ 

A verb ; as. He repents of his sin. We voriie on paper. 

An a^ective ; as, The wisest of men. Conacixms of guilt. 

An adyerb ; as, Ckmformahhf with jour advice. 

A participle ; as, Retiring from business. Forsaken of all men. 

Note 2. — The subsequent term is generally either a nonn 
or pronoun in the objective case, or a verb in the infinitive 
mood; as, 

Noun i ^^ nlenoe of the nigkt 

******( He was slain with his sword. 
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-D.^«»»« f He abides with me. 
Pronoun ... | j ^j^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^.^ 

T„fl_ .. . _ r She is anxious to kam. 
innniiiye ... -j^Hg ^as a desire to depart 

NoTB 3. — Sometimes the same antecedent is followed bj 
two or more subsequent terms, wkh each of which it has a 
certain relation ; as, 

< Qoliah was killed bj David with a stone.* 

Obs.— In this example bu expreites relation between kOled and Datud, and wtlh 
ezprewei relation between kilUd and stone. Thus — 

KiUedbjDatfid. 
Killed wkh a ttone. 

Note 4. — Sometimes one of the terms of relation is 
understood; as, 

{* England is not seventy miles broad, from Solwaj 
Frith to the mouth of the l^ne;' 
that is, 
Beckoning from Solway Frith to the mouth of the 
Tyne. 

{The honae I reside in is pleasantly situated; 
that is, 
The house in which I reside is pleasantly situated. 

Note 5. — Sometimes both terms of the relation follow 
the preposition ; as, 

To the weary f rest is a relief ; 

that is. 
Best is a relief to the toeary. 

Note 6. — A preposition should be placed as near as pos- 
sible to each of the words whose relation it expresses. 
Thus — 

' Tti^ ignorance of the age ia mechanical arts rendered 
The progress very slow of this new invention*' (flume) 

should be 

Rendered the progress of this new invention yery slow. 

Note 7. — ^The same relation should not be expressed bj 
two different prepositions in the same sentence. Thus — 

* A combat between thirty French against thirty English' 

should be 
A combat between thirty French and thirty English. 

Note 8. — ^Different relations to the same antecedent 
require different prepositions to express them. Thus — 
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{with a person. 
on a subject, 
in a house. 



Cunder a harden. 
We sink < into the sea. 

(. beneath a sword. 



Note 9. — The antecedent term of relation may be found 
by asking a question beginning with what before the pre- 
position ; and the word answering according to the sense 
will be the true antecedent Thus — 

*Ye were as sheep going astray, but are now returned unto the 
Shepherd and Bishop of your souls.' — New Testament, 

Ask the questions — 

What unto the shepherd ? ' Ans. * Retvmed unto the shepherd.* 
What of jour souls ? Ans. ' Bishop of your souls.' 

Note 10. — ^The subsequent term of relation is always 
the word governed by the prepositicm^ and may be found 
by asking a question beginning with the preposition fol- 
lowed by whcU. In the foregoing examples ask the ques- 
tions, thus — 

Unto what ? Ans. ' Unto the shepherd.^ 
Of what ? Ans. • Of your sovisJ 

Note 11. — A preposition beginning a sentence, and 
before an infinitive verb, appears to have no antecedent 
term of relation ; as, 

* To talk of oneself is the property of old age.' 

* To receive a benefit is to sell one's liberty.' 

' To know oneself is the first step to wisdom.' 



QUESTIONS ON RELATION. 

What do you understand by relation ? It thli relation confined to words harfng 
agreement with eacli other in person, gender, case, ftc. ? Enumerate the principal re- 
lations existing between the words of a sentence. To what parts of speech do adjee- 
tives generally relate ? When thh and fAa/ or their plurals are: contrasted, to 
what does this or these refer ? To what does that or Vu)ie ? Explain the dif- 
ference in the use of latter and latere What relation does one noun sometfanes 
bear to another? How are adjectives sometimes used? What is an adiective 
preceded by a preposition sometimes equivalent to ? To what besidet nooni do adlec- 
tives sometimes relate ? 

To what part of speech do articles relate V Is the noon to which an article reialei 
always expressed ? To what besides nouns do articles sometimes relate ? Is the ar- 
ticle a ever used as another part of speech ? For what purpose is the definite article 
sometimes used before proper nouns ? When an article is followed by two noons in 
different cases, to which does it generally relate ? 

To what parts of speech do participles relate ? Is the word to which a participle 
relates always expressed ? To what besides a noun or pronoun does a participle 
sometimes relate ? When a participle follows the verb fo A^ , to what does it relate ? 
When it follows the verb to have, to what does it relate ? 

To what does the nominative case of a noun or pronoun relate ? Name the excep- 
tions ? To what do relative pronouns relate ? What difference is there in the use ot 
-"hot which, and what ? When may which be applied to persons ? When the relative 
ts antecedent come together, and are both nominatives, to what verb is the rela- 
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tire nominatiTe, and to what is the antecedent ? What hetidei anoun or pronoun may 
be the antecedent to a relative ? In interrogative sentences to what does the relative 
generally relate ? 

To what does every finite rerb relate ? Has the infinitive verb a nominative ? Does 
it ever become nominative to another verb ? To what parts of speech do adverbs re- 
late ? What does a preposition express ? What may the antecedent term of a prepo- 
Bitional relation be ? what is the subsequent term generally ? Is the same antecedent 
term ever followed by two or more subsequent terms ? Are both the antecedent and 
subsequent terms always expressed ? Does the preposition alwavs come between the 
terms of relation ? Where should the preposition be generally placed ? When should 
not two different prepositions be used ? When does a matence require diflferent pre- 
positions? Howmay the antecedent term of relation beround? How may the sub- 
sequent term be known? When does a preposition appear to have no antecedent 
term of relati<m ? 



CONSTRUCTION OR ARRANGEMENT. 

Construction or arrangement is that part of grammar 
which treats of the proper position of words in a sentence. 
Arrangement is of two kinds ; namely : — 

1. The grammatical,. or natural arrangement, called also the * Con- 
YentionaL' 

2. The rhetorical, or inverted arrangement, called also the * Empha- 
ticaL' 

The grammatical arrangement is that by which all the 
parts of a sentence are placed in their most usual or natural 
order, according to established rules and usage. 

The rhetorical arrangement is that by which the words 
are thrown out of their natural order, with a view of ren- 
dering the sense more distinct or the sound more melodious.* 

In sentences conyentionally arranged, the chief rules are 
the following : — 

1. The subject or nominative precedes the verb. 

2. The objective case follows the verb or participle. 

3. The. articles precede the nouns to which they belong. 

4. The possessive case precedes the thing possessed. 

5. Adjectives precede the nouns which they qualify. 

6. The pronoun of the third person follows that of the 
second, and the pronoun of the first person follows both. 

7. The relative pronoun follows its antecedent 

8. The infinitive mood follows the word which governs 
it 



* * It is seldom of advantage to invert the style, except in poetic language ; and 
therefore the best prose writers have the fewest instances of transposition. In poetry 
also this figure is to be condemned, if it endanger perspicuity, or add not to the lieaury 
and bannony of the tfit§9.*'^Barri$tm*» Qrammar. 
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9. The past participle, and not the past tense, follows 
have and he. 

10. Adverbs precede adjectives, but they generally follow 
verbs. 

11. Prepositions precede the words which they govern. 

12. Conjunctions stand between the words which thej 
connect. <» 

In sentences rhetorically arranged, the preceding rales 
are not observed, the chief object being to place the empha- 
tical words in that part of the sentence which is best for 
fixing the attention of the reader or learner. 

An Example qf Inverted ConatrvcHon. 

* So spake th' Omnipotent, and with his words 
All seem'd well pleased ; all seem'd, but were not alL* — MUton, 

The same trdnspoeed. 

So the Omnipotent spake, and all seemed weU pleased with his 
words ; aU seemed, bat all were not. 



RULES OF ARRANGEMENT. 

NoTB.— The following nilei teach the grammatical arrangement: the riietorial 
arraDgomeat ia coDtained in the notea tltat follow each rule. 

RULE 1.— THE SUBJECT. 

The subject or nominatiYe case generally precedes the 
verb; as^ 

Trulh is alwajs consistent with itself. 

By others^ faults wise men correct their own. 

Without a friend, the world is but a wilderness. 

Note. — The subject is phiced after the verb in the fol- 
lowing situations :— 

(a) When the yerb is in the imperatire mood ; as, 

Go thou to thj seat. Go ye into all the world. 

(6) When a question is asked without an interrogatiye pronoun ; sir 
Lovest thou me ? Art thou for us or against us ? 

(c) When a supposition is made without a conjunction ; as^ 

Were /in his place. Had Ae been at home. 

(d) When great emphads is required; as, 

* Great is Diana of the Ephesians.* 
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(e) When an earnest wish is expressed; as, 

May /be saccessful in this undertaking^ t 

(/) When the verb is preceded bj Aere, there, where, hence, thence, 
&C.; as. 

Here am /. There was a tnan. Hence come wars, &c. 

(g) When such verbs as said, replied. Sec, introduce the parts of a 
dialogue ; as, 

' Socrates,' said & friend, *ihj judges have sentenced thee to death.' 
' And hath not NatuKt' replied he, ' passed the same aeatence upon 
them?' 

RULE 2.— THE OBJECT. 

The objective case generally follows the verb or participle 
that governs it ; as, 

Prosperitj gains friends, and adyersitj tries them. 
She was reading ii letter when I entered the roaoi. 

Note 1. — The object sometimes precedes the verb and 
its nominative when emphasis is required, and always when 
the object is a relative pronoun ; as^ 

Me he restored to mine office, and Aim he hanged. 
He whom I serve is eternal 

Note 2. — ^In poetry the object sometimes comes between 
the verb and its nominative ; as» 

*The snake each jear fresh skin resumes, 
And eagles change their aged plumes.' — Carew, 

Note 3. — Sometimes ambiguity or misconstruction is 
produced^, where the natural Mrangement is not observed ; 
as in the following sentence : — 

* And thus the son the fervent sire addiess'd.' — Pope. 

OBt«~Here it may be asked, did the son address the sire, or the lire address the 
P 



BULE 3.— ABTICUSa 

Articles are placed before the nouns to which they be- 
long; and if the noun is qualified by an adjective, the 
article is placed before both \ as, 

A book, a large book, the largest book. 
* A wit 's a feather, and a chief a rod : 
An honest man 's the noblest work of God.' — Pepe. 
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Note 1. — The article always stands between the noun 
and the adjectives aU and stick ; and sometimes between 
thp noun and the adjective man^ ; as, 

All the books, such a man, manj -a time. 

* Secure that nought of evil could delight 
To walk in such a scene, on such a night' — Byron, 

Note 2. — When the words so, as, how, too, are used to 
qualify an adjective, the article is placed after the adjec- 
tive; as, 

So great a noise I have never heard. 
He was as troublesome a boy as his brother. 
* How beautiful an epitaph he wrote I 

She was too good a child to go unrewax'ded. 

Note 3. — ^The definite article is placed after its noun 

when an adjective used as a title comes after the noun 

also; as, 

Alfred the Great. 
George the Third. 

Note 4. — The definite article is sometimes elegantly 
used instead of a possessive pronoun ; as, 

He smote him on't^ cheek. 

He stared me full in the face. 

Men who have not bowed the knee to the image of Baal. 

Note 6. — The definite article is sometimes used before 
words of the comparative or the superlative degree, to in- 
crease their emphasis ; as, 

The more I read Milton, ihe more I admire him. 
The sooner you improve, the better for yourself. 
The more you talk of yourseli', the less you like to hear another talked 
of. 

Note 6. — ^A nice distinction in the meaning is some- 
times made by the use or omission of the indefinite article ; 
as, 

(a) < He behaved with a little reverence.* 
(6) ' He behaved with little reverence.' 

Obs.— In sentence (a) the meaning is positive* at we impW that he had some r>?«- 
rence ; in lenteoce (6) the meaning is negatiTe, as we imply that he had Done. Bf 
>e former, we rather praise a person ; by the latter, we dispraise him. 
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BtTLE 4.— POSSESSIVES. 

A noun or pronoun in the possessiye case precedes the 
noun or thing possessed ; as. 

My brothel's book. Goodness has its reward. 

' How odd, a single hobgoblin*s nonentity 
Should cause more fear than a whole hosfs identity.* 

Note 1. — The possessive case is sometimes separated 
bj one or more adjectives from the noun possessed ; as^ 

The yormer'f second eldest child. 

Send me some of summei's earliest fruit. 

NoTB 2. — Short explanatory sentences should not be 
inserted between the possessive case and the thing pos- 
sessed; thuSy 

* They censured the governor's, as they called him, severe adminis* 
tration,* 

should be, 

* They censured the severe administration of the governor, as they 
called him,' 

Note 3. — When. the thing possessed is easily known, 
it is sometimes omitted, and the possessive case stands 
alone; as, 

At St. Fanl's^that is, St Paul's church. 

At the bookseller's — that is, the bookseller's shop. 

Note 4. — When the name of the possessor consists of 
two or more terms, the sign of the possessive case is an- 
nexed only to the last ; as, 

Paul the apostle's advice. 

The Buke of Wellington's statue. 

Note 5. — When both a name and an occupation come 
together in the same clause, the sign of the possessive case 
is annexed to that which stands immediately before the 
thing possessed, and understood with regard to the other. 
And if the thing possessed be omitted by ellipsis, the 
sign of the possessive is annexed to the name only ; as, 

I called at Smith the bookseller's shop. 
I called at Smith's the bookseller. 
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Note 6.*— When the thing possessed belongs to two or 
more persons conjointly, the sign of the possessive case is 
annexed only to the last ; but when the thing possessed 
belongs to each separately, the sign of the possessive is 
put after each noun ; as, 

It was my father and mother's house. 
•It was my aunt's and my sister's opinion. 

Note 7. — When several words come between the pos- 
sessives, each takes the sign ; as, 

It was John's as well as Robert's book. 



BULB 6.— ADJECTIVES, 

Adjectives precede the nouns which they qualify ; as, 

* While words of learned length and {hunctring sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around ; 
And still they gazed, and' still the wonder grew, 
That one small head should cany all he knew.' — Goldsmith. 

Note 1. — The adjective is placed after the noun when 
' an explanatory phrase depends upon it, or when it is used 
as a title ; as, 

A man rich in good works. 

A person worthi/ to be praised. 

A nation jealous of its liberty. 

Alfred the GreaU Tarquin the ProiuL 

Note 2. — Adjectives that signify dimension generally 
follow the noon of measure ; as, 

The wall is six feet high. 
The river is two miles broad* 
The well is twelve yards deep. 

Note 3. — When the ordinal adjectives ^r^^, second^ third, 
&c., are applied to a series of kings, they come after the 
nouns; as, 

Edward the SixA. Heniy the Eighth. 

Note 4. — The adjective is frequently separated from its 
noun by some part of the verb to be, and occasionally by 
rifi^^r intransitive verbs ; as^ 

* The weather was calm, and the scene delighffuL' 
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Note 5. — Adjectiyes that relate to pronouns generally 
follow them ; as, 

' They left me wectry on the cold ground.' 

Note 6. — ^When two or more adjectiYeB are used to 
qualify the same noun, they are often set after the noun ; 
as, 

' Truth appeared with looks serenet courteous^ cheerful, and yet modest. 

Note 7. — When the adjectives are emphatic, they may 
begin a sentence, and the nouns to which they belong may 
be 'separated from them by a verb ; as, 

* Just and true are all thj ways.* 

' Happy is the man who walks in wisdom's way.' 

Note 8. — When an ordinal adjective and a cardinal 
come together, the ordinal should precede the cardinal 
when two or more of the same collection is meant ; thus. 

The two first boys in the class 

should be 
The^A^ two boys in the dass. 



RULE 6.— PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

When personal pronouns of different persons are con- 
nected, the third person should be placed after the second, 
and the first person should be placed last ; as, 

Thou and he were present 
He and I were present. • 
Ton and 1 were present. 

Note 1.^A personal pronoun should not be employed 
in the same part of a sentence together with the noun for 
which it stands. Thus, 

The queen she is just 
should be 
The queen is just. 

Note 2. — In poetry the pronoun is sometimes repeated 
after its noun ; as, 

' My banks they are covered with bees.*— <S/<«n«tone. 
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Note 3. — ^When particular emphasis is required, the 
pronoun is sometimes repeated after its noun in prose also ; 
as, 

< The Lord he is God, the Lord he is God.'— O^c^ Test 



RULE 7.— RELATIVEa 

The relative pronoun follows its antecedent ; as, 

The man whom jon admire deserves not jour confidence. 
Happy is he that profits by another's experience. 

Note .1. — In poetry the antecedent sometimes comes 
after the relative ; as, 

* Who noble ends by noble means obtains. 
Or, failing, smiles in exile or in chains. 
Like good Anrelios should he reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is great indeed.' — Pope. 

Note 2. — The relative is sometimes used without its 
antecedent; as, 

* Who steals my purse steals trash,' 

for 

He who steals my purse, &c. 

Note 3. — The relatives always precede the verh, in 
whatever case they may be ; as, 

Nominative *He is wise to no purpose, who is not wise for 

himself.' 
Possessive 'There stood by me this night the angel of God, 

whose I am,' &c. 

Objective 'Men commonly shun those whom they fear.' 

RULE 8.— THE INFINITIVE. 

A verb in the infinitive mood follows the verb, noan, 
adjective, or participle which governs it ; as, 

He loves to read. 
She has a desire to improoe. 
She is anxious to leam. 
They are learning to write. 

Note 1. — The infinitive mood is sometimes placed before 
the governing Word, to render it more emphatic ; as, 
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Xeom it yoa must. 

To do good and to communicate forget not 

Note 2. — The infinitive mood is sometimes used abso- 
lutely; as,' 

To speak the truth, I was in error. 

RULE 9.— PARTICIPLES. 

The past participle, and not the past tense, follows the 
verbs have and ^6 ; as, 

' I have written^ not, I have wrote, 

* She was smitten* not, She was smote. 

Note 1. — ^Participles are generally placed after the words 
to which they relate, but sometimes they are placed before 
them ; as, 

' Immur'd in cypress shades, a sorcerer dwells.' — Milton, 

* Taught \>j that power that pities me, 
I learn to pity them.' — Gciismiih, 

Note 2. — ^Tlie present participle is sometimes used abso- 
lutely ; as. 

Generally speaking^ the children are attentive. 

Note 3* — ^In poetry we sometimes find the past tense 
used by poetical license for the past participle, and the par- 
ticiple used for the past tense, but this practice should not 
be imitated ; as, 

. *Into those common-places look 

Which from great authors I have took.'' — Prior. 

* For sixteen years the cause was spun, 

And then stood where it first begun,*— Swift, 

* Then finish what you have began. 

But scribble faster if you can.* — Dryden, 



RULE 10.— ADVERBS. 

Adverbs usually precede the adjectives and follow the 
verbs with which they are connected, and are placed as 
near as possible to the words which they modify ; as, 

The counsellor made a very sensible speech. 
He spoke eloquently saidforoib^, 

H 
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Note 1. — The adverb enough is always placed after 
the adjectiYe which it modifies ; as, 

* My house is huge emm^' 

Note 2. — The adverb only is always placed imme- 
diately before the word which it modifies ; thus, 

Edward VI. only reigned six years 

should be 
Edward YL reigned only six years. 

Note 3. — The adverbs never, sometimes^ often, seldom, 
generally precede single verbs ; as, 

* I never heard a finer piece of satire.' — Swift 

* Fear sometimes adds wings to the heels.' — Montaigne. 

* Deference often shrinks,' &c — Shenttone. 
*He who seldom speaks/ &c. — Lavater. 

Note 4. — ;When a personcU verb is followed by an infini- 
tive or a participle, the adverb is generally placed between 
them; as, 

He can readSy solve anj sum in proportion. 
He was attentively heard by the whole court. 

Note 5.— The adverbs hence, thence, whence, require do 
preposition before them, for they imply a preposition in 
their meaning; thus. 

Hence signifies from thb place. 
Thence „ from that place. 
Whence „ from what place. 

Note 6.^— The adverbs hither, thither, whither, should be 
used with verbs of motion, but the adverbs here, there, 
where with verbs of rest ; thus, 

' Come hither to me ' — not ' come here to me.' 
^ She sits ^iere daily ' — not *she sits t^her duly.' 

Note 7. — Two negative adverbs should not be employed 
in the same clause to express a negation ; thus, 

*I did not say 910 such thing' 

should be 

' I did not say any such thing,' or < I said no such thing.' 

Note 8. — Two negatives are sometimes employed to 
express an affirmation ; as, 
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* He is not an unwelcome guest ; ' 
that is, 
* He is a welcome guest' 
* Let me wander not unseen ;* that is, ' seen,* 



RULE 11.— PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions usually - precede the words which they 
govern; as, 

' Whether this portion q^the world were rent 
By the rude ocean /rem the continent, * ' 
Or thus created, it was sure design'd 
To be the sacred refuge ©/"manWiid.* — Walter. 

Note 1. — ^Prepositions must be employed agreeably to 
the usage and idiom of the language, so as to express the 
relations intended. 

Obs.— The preposlticms proper to be employed in each case muit be learned, not by 
rolei, but by becoming familiar with the usage of good writers. 

Note 2. — Some verbs admit different prepositions af^r 
them, the sense generally varying with each. 

T« ^r.*««<.»y>n^ fwtift (to keep up intercourse hy letters). 
To correspond | ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^ ^ ^^^^^^ ^^ > 

To difier " /"^^ ^*^ ^® ^^ * contrary opinion, to disagree). 

Xfrom (to have qualities not the same, to be unlike). 

T A' 'd -f ^^^^^ 0^^ persons or things). 

10 dinae -j^ amongst (three or more persons or things). 

Note 3. — Nouns and adjectives generally require the 
same prepositions after them as the verbs from which they 
are derived ; as, 

To comply with. Compliance loith. 

To depend on^ Dependence on. 

To confide in. Confidence in. 

To differ >om. Different /rom. 

To conform to. Conformable to. 

Note 4. — ^It is inelegant to separate the preposition from 
its noun, with a design to connect different prepositions with 
the same noun ; as, 

* He will repent of, and refrain /rom, his former courses. 

Better thus — 
He will repent of his former courses, and refrain from them. 

m2 
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Note 5. — ^The preposition is sometimes separated from 
the relative which it governs, and placed at the end of a 
clause or sentence ; but this practice should not be imitated. 
Thus:— 

' Gay's Fables is the book which I speak of.' 

Better thns — 
Gay's Fables is the book of which I speak. 

Note 6. — ^The preposition in *is used before names of 
countries, streets, and adjacent cities or large towns. At is 
used before villages, single houses, and foreign cities ; as, 

He lives in France, in Oxford Street, in London. 
He resides at Hackney, at Na 1, at Paris. 

Note 7. — The preposition to is used before names of 
places after verbs and participles of motion ; but the pre- 
position at is used after an intransitive verb or its parti- 
ciple in the same situation ; as, 

I went to Paris the same day. 
I was at Paris the same day. 

I am going to the fair. 
* I have been at the fair. 

Note 8. — Into differs from in: the former includes 
the idea of motion, with change of place or entrance to a 
new one ; the latter, that of rest, or motion confined to a 
particular place. Thus : — 

To walk into a house ^ 

and >haye different meanings. 

To walk in a house J 

Note 9. — The preposition for should not be used before 
the infinitive mood. Thus : — 

We ought ybr to worship 

should be 

We ought to worship. 



RULE 12.— CONJUNCTIONS. 

Conjunctions usually stand between the words and claoses 
which they connect ; as, 

Virtue procures and preserves friendship. 

This is not Henry's, but Charlotte's book. 

Ton may overcome by policy better than by passion. 

Ovid says that it is a sort of pleasure to weep. 
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Note 1. — The conjunction sometimes stands at the be- 
ginning of a sentence ; as, 

Jf the dock were wound np, it would strike. 
Ufdesa he act prudently, he will not succeed. 

Note 2. — Some conjunctions require other corresponding 
words to accompany them in the same sentence. Thus : — 

Though — ^yet as Though the hook is small, yet it is yery useful. 

Although — yet ^ Although he is young, yet he is diligent. 

Neither — ^nor „ I have neither seen nor heard of him. 

Either -—or „ Eitlier you or I must write. 

Whether — or „ Wliether we live or die. 

Both — and „ Reading is both pleasant and profitable. 

So — tbat „ He was so attentiye thcU he soon improved. 

So — ^as V Liverpool is not so large €u London. 

As — as M ^i^ ^^ ^* ^ white as snow. 

As — so „ As thy day, so shall thy strength be. 

Note 3. — The conjunction than follows rather and 
other, and words in the comparative degree ; as, 

I would rather give it than keep it. 

* Having no other riches than a breed of lean sheep.' 

' What is sweeter than honey, or stronger than a lion?' 

Note 4. — The conjunction nor is frequently used after 
ftot and no ; and the conjunction as or that generally fol- 
lows such. Thus : — 

* The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong.' 

* There is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, &c., in the grave.' 
8vch things as those never neglect. 

It product such a shock that it stunned me. 

Note 5. — ^The conjunction though, and some others^ are 
sometimes used without a corresponding conjunction ; as, 

* 7%ough I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have 
not aharity, I am become as 80un£ng brass or a tinkling cymbal.' 

Note 6. — The conjunction than is sometimes followed, 
but improperly, by the objective case of a relative pro- 
noun; as, 

(a) ' Alfred, than whom never wiser prince governed England.' 
(6) * His father, than whom I never knew a better man, is dead.'* 



* Manj anthon consider the phraie * ikon whom ' to be correct in luch lentences as 
the forgoing ; but that the expression is improper appears very eTident to me, for the 
following reasons :— 
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INTERJECTIONS. 

1. Interjections have no dependent constraction or 
graramatical relation with thie other parts of a sentence; as, 

Alas I what have I done ? 
Oh ! saj no more about it. 

2. The interjections ! oh ! ah ! are sometimes followed 



1 . Conjunctions do not govern the cases of nouns or pronouns ; therefore the con- 
junction than does not govern the relative whom. 

2. The cot^unction than requires the same case after it at that vfalch goes before 
it; as, 

He is wiser than 7. that is, than I am, where He and /are Irath nominatives. 
I love ffou better than Aim, that is, than I love hun, where you and him are both 
objectives. 

Therefore the relative, if used at all after fAan, should agree in case with the noon 
preceding It, which in each of the examples (a) and (6) is In the nominative case. 

3. If the sentence be transposed, and a noun or a personal pronoun be used Instead of 
the relative, it must be in the nominative case ; as, 

Alfred, a wiser prince than he (was) never governed England \ 

or thus~ 

A wiser prince than Alfred (was) never governed England. 

Therefore such expressions as * Alfred than whom * are improper. 

Soihe grammarians are of opinion that ^wn in such examples is a preposition, and 
therefore may govern an objective case. But they should remember that, in making 
comparisons, words in the compcNratUie degree require a conjunction to accompany 
them, but they do not require a preposition ; therefore, than (the word required after 
the comparative wiur in the example) is not a preposition. 

The following quotations from various grammars will show how authorities diftr 
on this subject :-> 

1. * The relative toAo, followingthe con- 
junction than^ must be put in the objec- 
tive cMB*—Knoujlea*s Gram, and Devis's 
Gram. 

2. ' The conjunction than before whom 
is construed as a preposition.'— .^nilrew'f 
Gram. 

3. * The particle than must therefore 
be considered in our language sometimes 
as a conjunction and sometimes as a pre* 
position. '--£n^/MA Tutor. 

4. * When the relative who immediately 
follows than^ it seems to form an excpption 
to the rule ; for in that connection the 
relative must be in the objective case.'— 
Murray ^s Gram. 

5. 'The relative who after the con- 
junction than must be put in the ac- 
cusative cue.* ^ Satinet Guide to Elo- 
cution, 

6. * Than was formerly used as a prepo- 
sition, and took an objective case sifter it. 
When joined with a relative pronoun, it 
still retains its character of preposition.*— 
M'CuUode$ Gram. 



1. * When UfAo immediately follows (Aofi, 
It is used improperly in the objective case; 
than whom is not grammaticaL*^I.eimt«'« 
Gram. 

2. * Than^ being a conjunction, and not a 

S reposition, cannot govern any case.'— 
hontbu*s Gram, 

3. * The word than must not govern the 
relative In the objective case. ** Alfred 
than whom " ought to be *' Alfred tbsn 
who,** or rather than he.*—Hiiey's Gram. 

A. * Than should never be allowed to 
have the office of a preposition, unless in 
the relative expression **than whom" 
which nothing but inveterate custom hss 
sanctioned. '--2f«m<^'« Gram, 

5. * The conjunction than fs said to go- 
vern the relative in the objective ease ; tni* 
arises f^ora mist«dce (flrdm supposing than 
to be a preposition), and should not be 
imitated.'-' SulUvim's Gram, 

6. * The use of whom, instead of wAo, 
has been introduced by custom, tfiougfa 
contrary to analogy. . . This is erldenUy 
ungrammatical.'— 2)e/ Mar** Grmn, 
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by the olgective tsase of the first persoiii but by the nomi- 
native case of the second person ; as. 

Ah me I woe is me ! 
O thoa snn I O ye stars I 

* Oh ye I who, sunk in beds of down, 

Feel not a want but what jouiselyes create, 
Think for a moment of his wretched fate, 

' Whom friends and fortune quite disown !' — Btims, 

3. Sometimes a phrase, clause, or part of a sentence is 
used as an interjection ; such may be called an interjectional 
phrase or exclamatory clause ; as, 

* Be wise with speed: 
A fool at forty is a fbol indeed ! ' — Young, 

' How blind is pride ! what eagles are we still 
In matters that belong to other men! 
What beetles in our own 1 ' — Chapman, 



ON ELLIPSIS. 

For the sake of conciseness and elegance of expression, 
it is customary to employ an ellipsis or omission of some 
word or words which the sense can supply, but which are 
necessary to a full and perfect construction. 

Examples. 

Of the Article ..The bow and arrows are broken (ihe arrows). 

„ Noun I called at the bookseller's (bookseller's shop^ 

„ Adjective Much rain and snow (mi<e& snow). 

„ Pronoun The horse you bought is lame (which you 

bought J. 

„ Verb To err is human, to forgive divine (» divine). 

„ Participle Loving darkness rather than light (loving 

light). 

„ Adverb He reads and writes well (reads welt), 

„ Preposition ...I gave it to Mary and Ann (and to Ann). 

„ Conjunction... John, James, and Hany are here (John and 

James). 
„ Interjection. ..Oh, the perrerseness t the viUany of men I 

(oh, the villany). 

NoTB L — Sometimes a considerable part of a sentence 
is omitted by ellipsis ; as. 
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'Nature ^as given to animals one time to act, (Nature has giyen to 
^imals) another (time) to rest.' 

'During the unsettled reign of Charles ^and (during the unsettled 
reign) of James.* 

* It is our duty to show respect to the virtuous, and (it is our duty to 
show) deference to our superiors.' 

Note 2. — But if the ellipsis causes ambiguity, weakens 
the force of the sentence, or renders it ungrammatical, it 
should not be used. 



Examples containing Words improperly omitted. 

» 

(a) ' She wished that heaven had made her such a man.' 

Shakspeare, 
(6) ' And virgins smiled at what they blush'd before.' — Pope. 
(c) * In the temper of mind he was then.' 

Obs.— In example (a) the meanlDg may be, either, she wished that she herself, 
instead of being bom a woman, had been made such a man, her and man being con- 
strued as in apposition ; or, that such a man had been made for her. The latter is 
evidently Shakspeare's meanlng,/or being understood. 

In example (o) it should be * smiled at what they blushed at before,' both verbs 
requiring at after them ; thus, * they smiled at that, at which they blushed before.* 

In example (c) both the relative and the preposition are omitted, and when supplied 
it will itand thus, * In the temper of nuna in which he was then,' or * in which he 
then was.' 

DIRECTIONS FOR USING ELLIPSIS. 

1. When the same article is applied to two or more 
nouns, it is usual to place it onlj before the first ; but 
when a different form of the article is necessary, it must be 
repeated; as, 

A house and garden. 
A house and an orchard. 

2. The noun which governs the possessive case of a noun 
or pronoun may be omitted when the thing possessed is 
known ; as, 

I called at the bookseller's. 
These books are mine. 

3. The noun is frequently omitted after an adjective in 
the comparative degree ; as, 

The Apennines are hi^ mountains, but the Alps are higher. 
•I will pull down my bams and build larger.* 

4. When several affirmations are made of the same nonn> 
it is usual to place the noun only before the first ; as, 
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The judge examined them and. pronounced the, sentence. 
* And Joseph came in, and looked apon them.' 

5. When two or more nouns qualified by the same adjec- 
tive are joined together, the adjective is placed only before 
the first ; as^ 

A kind lady and gentleman; 

that is, 

A kind lady and (a kind) gentleman. 

6. But when the adjectives are different, or cannot with 
propriety be joined to each noun separately, the ellipsis 
should not be used. Thus : — 

A magnificent coach and horses ; 

better thus — 

A magnificent coach and fine horses. 

7. An ellipsis of the pronoun may be made when the 
same pronoun is the nominative or objective of several 
verbs, or possessing several nouns ; as. 

He reads and writes; that is, he reads and he writes. 
I love and fear him ; „ I loye htm and I fear him. 
His wife and daughter; „ his wife and his daughter. 

8. The relative is very frequently omitted when it is in 
the objective case ; as, 

The companion I loye, 

for 

The companion whom I loye. 

9. In making comparisons, the verb is frequently omitted 
in the latter of two sentences ; as, 

Yon are taller than I ; that is, than I am. 
I am stronger than thou ; „ than thou art. 

10. The infinitive verb is frequently omitted after the 
verbs do, havcy shall, tnll, mayy can, must; as. 

We succeeded, but they did not ; that is, did not succeed. 
They must and shall be punished; ^ niQB^ he puniahed. 
I shall do it if I can ; „ if I can do it. 

11. An adverb modifying two or more verbs, adjectives, 
or phrases, is expressed but once ; as. 

He spoke and acted wisely (spoke wisely). 

Thrice I went and offered my seryices (thrice I offered). 

k3 
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12. The prepositions in and on are often understood 
before nquns expressing time, and to a,ud for after transitive 
verbs ; as, 

Tbis day ; that is, on this day. 

Next month; „ in the next month. 

Hand me a slate ; „ hand to me a slate. 
Buy me a book ; „ buy for me a book. 

13. To, the sign of the infinitive, is generally omitted 
after the verbs see, hear, bid, feel, dare, let, need, do, shall, 
will, may, can, must. The same preposition is frequently 
omitted after like, near, and nigh ; as, 

I saw him take it (to take it). 

I heard him say so (to say so). 

I feel the pain abate (to abate). 

Let me depart in peace (to depart). 

Like a diamond in the sky (like to a diamond). 

That is nearer the truth (nearer to the truth). 

14. When the same preposition governs two or more 
objects, it is placed onlj before the first, and understood 
before the rest ; as^ 

' He went into the churches, halls, and public buildings ;' 

that is, 

He went into the churches, he went into the halls, and he went into the 

public buildings. 

15. When several words of the same part of speech come 
together, the conjunction is placed onlj before the last, and 
understood between the others ; as, 

John, James, and Harry have commenced their studies. 

16. Sometimes the conjunction is entirely omitted, the 
better to express a close connection or a quick succession 
of objects; as,* 

I came, I saw, I conquered. 

17. The conjunction that is frequently omitted between 
affirmative and dependent sentences ; as, 

* I fear it comes too much from the heart; * 

that is, 
I fear that it comes too much from the heart 

18. The ellipsis of the interjection is not very common. 
The following is an example from Milton : — 
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pitj and shame I 

that is, 
Opity! O shame 1 

19. Generally speaking, whatever word presents itself 
more than once in the formation of a sentence, may be left 
out where its repetition would be inelegant. This rule 
includes many of the preceding ones. Thus : — 

This is my master's horse, 

or 

This horse is my master's, 

for 

This horse is my master's horse. 

20. Words that are necessarily implied need not be 
expressed ; as, 

1 liTe at Biehmond. 

ildfe is necessarily implied, and therefore it is not requisite 
to express it.) 

21. All words that use and custom suppress may be 
omitted; as, 

To sleep all night ; ^t is, to sleep (through) all (the) night 
At ten o'clock; „ at ten o(n the) clock. 

To walk a mile ; „ to walk (over or through) a mile. 

He departed this life ; „ he departed (from) this life. 

* Thai ellipses or abbreviations are the wheels of language, the wings of Miercury. 
And though we might drag along without them, it would be with much itifficulty, very 
heavily and tediously.'.^. Tooke. 



ON TRANSPOSITION. 

Transposition consists in changing the order of words or 
clauses of a sentence. In the English language sentenees 
admit of a considerable variety of arrangement, and it will 
be found a most useful exercise to resolve inverted sentences 
into their natuml order, supplying ellipses if there be any. 

Inverted sentences are of very frequent occurrence both 
in prose and in poetry, and many passages which appear 
difficult to be parsed, analysed, or paraphrased as they 
stand, become easy and clear when reduced to their natural 
order and freed from ellipsis. The following are examples 
of inverted sentences changed to the natural order. 
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Example 1. 
* Whom je ignoranUy worship, him declare I unto yoo.' 

Transposed. 
I declare mito joa him whom ye ignoranUy worship. 

Example 2. 

* Needful ansterities our wills restrain. 
As thorns fence in the tender plant from harm.' 

Transposed. 

Needful austerities restrain our wiUs, as thorns fence in the tender 
plant from harm. 

Example 3. 

' He spake ; and to confirm his words outflew 
Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty cherubim.' 

Transposed. 

He spake, and millions of flaming swords, drawn from the thighs of 
mighty cherubim, outflew to confirm his words. 

Example 4. 

' ' Yet half his strength he put not forth, but check'd 
His thunder in mid volley, for he meant 
Not to destroy, but root them out of heaven.* 

Transposed, and elUpsis supplied. 

Tot he put not forth half (of) his strength, but (he) checked his thjonder 
in mid volley, for he meant not to destroy (them) but (he meant to) root 
them out of heaven. 

Example 5. 

* Of man's first disobedience- and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Hestore us, and regain the blissfal seat, 
Sing, heavenly mase.' 

Transposed and ellipsis suppUed. 
Heavenly muse, sing (thou) of man's first disobedience, and (of) the 
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frait of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste bronght death into the 
world, and (brought) all our woe, with the loss of Eden, till one greater 
Man (shall) restore us, and (shall) regain the blissful seat (for us), v 

CAUTIONS. 
(Relating to the construction of sentences.') 

1. Double comparatives should not be used. Thus : — 

Incorrect Correct 

He has the lesser share. I He has the less share. 

2. The pronoun them should not be used instead of the 
demonstrative adjectives these or those. Thus : — 

Incorrect Correct 

Give me them books. | Give me those books. 

3. Adjectives may not be used in the place of adverbs, 
except occasionally in poetry. Thus: — 

Incorrect Correct 

Swifter than the wind she ran. t More swiftly than the wind she 

I ran.. 

4. The singulars this and that should not be used with 
plural nouns, nor the plurals these and those with singular 
nouns. Thus : — 

Incorrect Correct 



He has not been here this four 

months. 
I like these kind of apples best 



He has not been here these four 

months. 
I like this kind of apples best 



5. The superlative degree should not be used when only 
two persons or things are compared. Thus : — 

Incorrect Correct 

John is the strongest of the two. | John is the stronger of the two. 

6. 2^n, and not then or baty must be used after the com- 
parative degree, and (Rafter the superlative. Thus: — 

Incorrect Correct 



He was no sooner up but he de- 
parted. 
He was the tallest among them. 



He was no sooner up than he de- 
parted. 
He was the tallest of them. 
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7. The adverb no should not be improperly used for not 
Thus:— 

Incorrect Correct 

Whether he will or no. | Whether he will or not 

8. The adjective such is properly applied to species or 
nature ; the adverb so is properly applicable to degree ; as, 

* 5%all not my soal he avenged on such a nation as this ?* 

* To whom we gave .no such commandment.* 

* What nation is there so great, that hath statutes so righteous ?* 

Incorrect Correct 



He was such an extravagant 

young man. 
She is such a great talker that 

■ few like her company. 



He was so extravagant a young 

man. 
She is so great a talker that few 

like her company. 



9. The indefinite article a should not be used super- 
fluously. Thus : — 

Incorrect Correct 

He can give testimony of its con- 
venience. 
She is disponed to melancholy. 



He can give a testimony of its 

convenience. 
She is disposed to a melancholy. 



10. A noun of multitude should not be used as singular 
and plural in the same sentence. Thus : — 

Incorrect Correct 



My people is foolish, tiiey haoe 
not known me. 



My people are foolish, they have 
not known me. 



11. The pronoun what should not be used instead of the 
conjunction that\ as, 

Incorrect Correct 

He will not believe but what I am 
to blame. 



He will not brieve but that I am 
to blame. 



12. The phrases more perfect and most perfect are im- 
proper, because perfection admits of no degrees of compa- 
rison. We may say nearer or nearest to perfection, or more 
or less imperfect. 

18. The tenses of verbs should be used properly. The 
'tresent infinitive should follow the past tense of another 
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Terb. ITniversal truths are always expressed in the present 
tense; as. 

Incorrect Correct 

I expected to find him better. 



I expected to have found him 

better. 
J9e hardlj knew that two and 

two make foar. 



He hardly knew that two and 
' two make four. 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

What do you understand by construction or arl'angeinent ? How many kinds of ar- 
rangement are there ? What is the grammatical arrangement ? What is the rheto- 
rical arrangement ? What are the chief rules of the grammatical arrangement ? 
What is the chief object in the rhetorical arrangement ? where is the subject or no- 
minative case generidly placed ? When is the subject placed after the verb ? In what 
psjrt of a sentence is the object generally placed ? When does the (Object precede the 
verb ? Where does the object sometimes come in poetry ? 

Where are the articles generally placed ? Where does the article stand when the 
noun Is qualified by the adjectives a//, ntch, and mamf ? Where does it stand when 
the wonu <o, as, AO10, too, are used to qualify the adjective ? When is the definite ar- 
ticle placed after its noun ? Give an example of the definite used instead of the pos- 
sessive case. For what purpose is the definite article sometimes used before woras of 
the comparative degree ? Stiow that a nice distinction in meaning may be made by 
the use or omission of an article. 

What does the noun or pronoun in the possessive case generally precede ? By what 
is the possessive case sometimes separated from the noun possessed ? What should 
not be insetted between the possessue case and the thing possessed ? When may the 
thtaig possessed be omitted ? When the name of the possessor consists of two or more 
terms, where is the apostrophe placed ? 

In what part of a sentence are adjectives generally placed ? When are adiectives 
placed after their nouus ? Do adjectives that relate to pronouns follow or precede 
them ? When may an adjective be separated trova its noun ? When an ordinal and 
a cardinal adjective come together, which is placed first ? 

When personal pronouns of difl'erent persons are connected. In what order should 
they be placed ? Where should not a perisonal pronoun be employed ? Give the ex- 
ceptions. What does a relative pronoun follow? Does the relative ever precede 
its antecedent ? Give an example in which the relative Is used without an antecedent. 
What is the relative with regard to the verb ? 

How is the infinitive mood generally placed ? Is the infinitive ever placed before 
the governing verb ? Is the infinitive ever used absolutely ? What does the past par- 
ticiple generally follow ? Is the present participle ever used absolutely ? What is tlio 
aisual poaition of adverbs ? State the exceptions. What difference In use is there 
between the adverbs hither, thither, tohiiher^ and the adverbs here^ there, where? 
What are two negatives sometimes employed to express? 

What is the usual position of prepositions ? How must prepositions be employed ? 
Do verbs admit of more than one preposition after them ? What are the principal 
points reouiring attention in the use of prepositions ? Where do couj unctions usually 
stand ? What do some conjunctions require in the same sentence ? Repeat the 
corresponding words. What does the coujonction than follow ? What do the 
conjdnctions nor, at, that^ frequently fbllow ? What sometimes follows the conjunc- 
tion than ? Have interjections a dependent construction or grammatical relation with 
the other parts of a sentence ? What sometimes follows the Interjections ! oh! ahl 
What is sometimes used as an hiterjectiou ? 

What do you understand by ellipsis ? Give ezamplet. Cite an example of part 
of a sentence omitted by ellipsis. When should ellipsis not be used ? Give some 
directions for using ellipsis. What do you understand by transposition? Give 
examples. What cautions are given relating to the constnictton of sentences ? 
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EXERCISES ON SYNTAX. 
EXEBOISE 1. 

Reduce the following passages to their natural order, 
supplying any ellipses that may be wanted to complete the 
construction : — 

(a) * On a sndden, open fly. 
With impetnouB recoil and jarring sound, 
Th* infernal doors/ — Milton. 

(b) * Achilles' wrath, to Greece the direful spring 

Of woes unnumbered, heav'nly goddess, sing.' — Pope, 

(c) * For of the soul the body form doth take; 

For soul is form, and doth the body make.' — Spenser, 

(d) ' Words leam'd by rote a parrot may rehearse. 

But talking is not always to converse: 

Not more distinct from harmony divine. 

The constant creaking of a country agn.*-^Cowper, 

(e) ' Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander where the muses haunt; 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 
Smit with the love of sacred song ; but chief 
Thee, Sion, and the flow'ry brooks beneath 
That wash thy hallowed feet, and warbling flow. 
Nightly I visit.' — Milton, 

(/) * Firm-paced and slow, a horrid front they form, 
Still as the breeze, but dreadful as the storm; 
Low murmuring sounds along their banners fly, 
Bevenge or death — the watchword and reply; 
Then peal'd the notes, omnipotent to charm. 
And the loud tocsin toll'd their last alarm I * — CcmpbdL . 

Exercise 2. 

Supply one necessary word in each of the following 

sentences. 

Your remark is worthy observation. 

I can boast few graces of composition. 

He gave me opportunity of reading. 

Our mode of commenting the cree 

Your brother writes me often. 

He removed some distance from me. 

Do always that is righteous. 

We speak that we know to be true. 

8he stayed no longer than her brother came. 

Few wUl subscribe this opinion. 
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EXEBOISE 3. 

Omit one unnecessary word in each of the following 

sentences. 

I haye already observed in another place. 

They retreated back to Scotland. 

It is equally the same thing. 

They sought after you a long time. 

She is near at hand. 

Both to the Jews and also to the Greeks. 

There is not any the least foundation for it 

Soon after they both met to decide the matter. 

They are both equal in capacity. 

A dear manifestation of lus mission. 

I need not mention it over again. 

Nearly about that time he departed 

She covered it over with her apron. 

We prefer the old original reading. 

Notwithstandipg of this great commotion. 

They approach towards each other. 

His servants ye are to whom ye obey. 

The alarm spread throughout all the camp. 



EXEBCISE 4. 

What fault is to be found with each of the following 

sentences ? 

1. ' The shew-bread which is not lawful to eat but for 

the priests alone.' New Test. 

2. * The calm in which he was born and lasted so long.' Clarendon. 

3. * As any of these three qualifications are most con- 

spicuous and prevailing.' Addison. 

4. ' Laying the suspicion upon somebody, I know not 

who, in the country.' Swift. 

5. ' What is true of science, is still more true of lite- 

rature.' Channing. 

6. 'Like mountain cat, who guards her young.' Scott. 

7. ' Him whom ye pretend reigns in heaven.' Adventurer. 

8. ' Whom do men say that I the Son of Man am ? ' ... New Test 

9. ' Those who he thought true to his party.' Clarendon. 

10. *■ Which rule, if it had been observed, a neighbouring 

prince would,' &c Atterbary. 

11. * What said these men ? and from whence came 

they ?' J Old Test 

12. ' Christian and Moor in death promiscuous lay, each 

where they fell.' Southey. 
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Exercise 5. 

In the following passage there are two relative pronouns 
expressed, and one understood ; each of these has an ante- 
cedent. Write down the six words in the order in which 
they occur, and tell the case of each. 

P(U»age» 

* The person whose clones are extremely fine» I am apt to consider as 
not being possessed of any superiority of fortune, bnt resembling those 
Indians who are found to wear all the gold they hare in the world in a 
bob at the no6e.'-~G62Eb9ittA. 



Exercise 6. 

'0 father abbot, 
An old man, broken with the storms of state, 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye ; 
Give him a little earth for charity.' — Shakspeare, 

Questions to be Answered* 

1. In what case is eadi of the following words u-fatkert ahboi^ yt^ earth ? 

2. What do you understand by ameord ? What concords of syntax oecur fai this 
passage ? 

' 8. What parts of speech are for and aiaie respectively ? Do yon know this by thdr 
form, or by their poutions in the sentence ? Gi?e Instances in which they are other 
parts of .spieech Uian they are in tiiis passage. 

4.' Wtiyare different forms of the indefinite article nsed in the second and fouith 
lines?, when is ois used, and when is a ? Is a ever used for any other part of speech ? 

Exercise 7. 

Correct the errors in the use of the past participle or the 

past tense in the following. 

* Hear a poor Passiyb Particiflb's case. 
And, if thou canst, restore me. to my place. 
Till just of late good English has thought fit 
To caU. me written, or to call me writ ; 
But what was writ or written, by the Yote 
Of writers now, hereafter must be wrote. 
And what was spoken, too, hereafter spoke. 
And measures never to be broken, bnite, 
I never could be driven^ but, in spite 
Of grammar, they have dnwe me from my rigbt ; 
None could have rtMit to become my foes. 
But what a world of enemies have rose I 
Who have not gone, but they have went about^ 
And, torn as I have been, have tore me out 
Passive I am, and would be, and implore 
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That such abuse may be henceforth /or5ore, 

If not forbomct for by all spelling-book. 

If not mistaken, they haye all mistook ; 

And, in plain EngUish, it had been as well 

If what has/o/Tfi upon me had not fslL 

Since this attack upon me has began, 

Who knows what length in language may be ran ? 

For if it once be grew into a law. 

You *11 see such work as neyer has been saw. 

Part of our speech, and sense perhaps beside. 

Shakes when I *m shook, and dies when I am died. 

Let then the preter and imperfect tense 

Of my own words to me remit the sense ; 

Or, dince we two are oft enough agreed, 

Let all the learned take some better heed. 

And leave the vulgar to confound the due 

Of Preter tense and Participle too.' — Anon, 



Exercise 8. 
Place apprapriate prepositions after the following words. 



Insist 

Prevail 

Raise 

Rely 

Originate 

Prepare 


Admit 

Assent 

Profited 

Triumph 

Hinted 

Sinning 

] 


Escape 
Longing 
Caution 
Confidence 
■ Hanker 
Domineering 

Exercise 9. 


Connect 

Taste 

Pierced 

Repented 

Dazzled 

Doat 


Restored 

Listened 

Discern 

Delighted 

Hesitating 

Pretended 



Change the prepositions in the following for others more 

appropriate. 

He had been accused with theft. 

Jt was situated to the north-east side. 

She' took bold on my apron and tore it. 

It is well adapted for your purpose. 

She made a great alteration upon hinu 

I hope you will think on me. 

Do you acquiesce with the addition ? 

He was conversant about pictures. 

It was computed to two millions sterling. 

Learn to profit from the follies of others. 

I have great need for his protection. 

The Saxons reduced England to their power. 

She appeared under the form of Venos. 

He put it in his pocket. 

She divided the school in six classes. 

What evils originate from small cdnses. 

It happened to fall into our observatioik 
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Exercise 10. 

Define a preposition. Arrange in a tabular form the 
prepositions occurring in the following passage, and put 
opposite to each its antecedent term of relation on one side, 
and its subsequent term on the other side. What two 
words in it are governed bj prepositions understood ? 

Passage, 

* The beams of the san, with incredible speed, pass from heayen, 
throagh the air, to the earth, endued with light and heat, hy which it 
comforts as, and quickens the plants which God has piOTided for ns, 
and given to us for our use and his glorj. 



Exercise 11. 

Construct ten sentences having respectively for their 
subjects, 

' I. An inflnitiye mood. 

2. A participial phrase. 

3. A clause of a sentence. 

4. Two singular nouns joined by and. 

5. Two singular nouns joined by nor. 

6. Two singular nouns joined by as well as. 

7. Two singular nouns joined by with. 

8. A collectiye noun signifying unity of idea. 

9. A collectiye noun signifying plurality of idea. 
10. Two singular pronouns of different persons. 



Exercise 12. 

1. Giye the rule for the independent or absolute nominatiye, and 
construct a sentence to exemplify the rule. 

2. When is a noun said to be in the nominatiye case of addreas ? 
Construct a sentence to illustrate your answer. 

3. What agreement exists between words in apposition ? Constract 
a sentence containing two nouns in apposition. 

Exercise 13. 

Examine the construction in the following expres- 
sions : — 

(a) The King of Prussia's cayaliy. 

(b) It is they who are tiie real conspirators. 
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(c) Either John or I was in fault. 

(d) Neither John nor I was in fault 

(e) He loYes me more than John. 

(/) And all the air a solemn stillness holds. 

EXESCISB 14. 

Point out the superfluous words in the following : — 

1. Thej both of them married soon after. 

2. He left behind him an excellent discourse. 

3. If in case she come, treat her kindly. 

4. The cause of it* is owing to jour idleness. 

5. His design was in order to procure arms. 

6. That pli^e of all others is unfit for you. 

♦ 

EXEBCISE 15. 

' An old trite prorerb let me quote — 
As is your cloth so cut your coat.' 

Questions to be Answered. 

1. What are the nominatives to the Terbt let and is retpectiTely ? 

2. In what cases are proverb and coat ? What twp cases or nouns are alike in 
form? 

3. Is the sentence in the inverted or in the natural order ? Transpose it. 

4. In what moods are quote and evt? If in the infinitive, tell by what governed ; if 
in any other mood, tell their nominatives. 

9 What rules of government are used in the passage ? Is any one of these rules 
used oftener than once ? 

6. Is la always used in the sense which it has in this passage ? If not, give an ex- 
ample In which it is used in a dUTerent sense. 



Exercise 16. 

In the following passage there are — 

Three verbs in the imperative mood. 
Three verbs in the indicative mood. 
Two verbs in the infinitive mood. 
And four past participles. 

Write them down in four columns separatelj. 

' O, answer me : 
Let me not burst in ignorance I but tell! 
Why thy canoniz'd bones, hearsed in death. 
Have burst their cerements ! why the sepulchre. 
Wherein we saw thee quietly inurn'd, 
Hath oped his ponderous and marble jaws, 
To cast thee up again ? ' — Shahpwre. 
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Exercise 17. 

Correct the following bj jnaking two words change 
places in each sentence : — 

It is well known all over England. , 

These are onlj obyious to the few^ 

Do not conunit such another fifialt. 

Go not with either the one or the other. 

He trayelled all over the country. 

The daughter is a young beautiful woman. 

He has not much of either pleasure or instruction 

Her father is a old rich man. 

Exercise 18. 

Which of the two forms proposed in each of the follow- 
ing sentences do you consider the correct one ? and why ? 

(a)A8w«mofbees {KL"„^\ 

m Alfred the Great /^^*° ^^^ * greater king never reigned. 
W Aurea tne ureal ^thanwAo a greater king never reigned. 

(c) Neither the boy nor the girl {^\t^ 

(d) The master with the children {r^SSSg^'L*^^^^^^^^ 

(0 The greater number of the prisoners {ZZ'i^^'oZl' 

,^ Ti, , J ... firgrc realized. 

(/) My hope and expectation |^^ ^^j^^^ 

(g) It was thought {J^ ^ Jf;^ 

/IN T *v • *- « /who teaches grammar. 
(A) I am the mistress |^ho teac A gfammar. 



Exercise 19. 

Supply the ellipsis in the following passages : — 

(a) * Though we seem grieved at the shcMrtness of life in general, 
we are wishing every period of it at an end. The minor longs to be 
of age, then to be a man of business, then to make np an estate^ then 
to arrive at honours, then to retire.' — Addiaon. 

r He ^ve more to him than L 
(&) < He gave more to him than me. 
(.He loves her more than me. 
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(c) * What namjbers liye to the age of fifty or sixty vean I yet, if 
estimated by their merit, are not worth the price of a chid the moment 
it Ja hatched.' — Shenstone, 

(d) * What is beauty ? Not the show 
Of shapely limbs and features. No. 
These are but flowers 
That haye their dated hours 
To breathe their momentary sweets, tiicn go. 
'T is the stainless soul within 
That outshines the fairest skin.' — Sir A, Hunt, 



Exercise 20. 

How do you distinguish the past tense from the past or 
passive participle of regular verbs? What further dif- 
ference is there between them when the verb is irregular ? 
To what does every participle relate ? Write down in a 
column the past participles occurring in the following pas- 
sage, and put opposite to each the word to which it relates. 

* Fetters, though made of gold. 
Express base thraldom ; and all delicates 
Prepared by Median cooks for epicures. 
When not our own, are bitter ; quilts fill'd high 
With gossamere and roses cannot yield 
The body soft repose, the mind kept waking 
With anguish and affliction.' — Massing, 

Exercise 21. 

What do you understand by nouns in apposition ? What 
other part of speech may be in apposition with a noun ? 
Write out the words in apposition in the following pas- 
sage: — 

< Misshapen time, copesmate of ngly night ; 
Swift subtle post, carrier of grisly care ; 
Eater of youth, false slaye to false delight, 
Base watch of woes, sin's pack-horse, virtue's snare : 
Thou nnrsest all, and murderest all that are.' — Shakspeare, 

Exercise 22. 

(Correct the following sentences ^— 

1. They have the same feelings with us. 
S. Are either of those books yours ? 

3. She went agreeable to her promise. 

4. He died all of a sudden. 
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5. He was no sooner np bat he departed 

6. They are neither of them parts of it. 

7. He has taken almost nothing. 

8. I am in hopes of a letter. 

9. There was litde more besides the name. 

10. Of the two the former is best 

11. The consent determined in jour faronr. 

12. He intended to have written sooner. 



Exercise 23. 

Supply appropriate words in the following blanks : — 

1. Envy BO man's but improve thj own. 

2. Since yon are not sore of an lose not a . 

3. Industry is the of every , 

4. Sincerity and truth the foundation of all virtues. 

5. It is wiser to a quarrel, than to revenge it 

6. Wish not so much to live ^— as to live . 

7. The acouisition knowledge is one of the most occa- 

pations. 

Exercise 24. 

In education of there is like alluring appetites 

affection, otherwise make so asses laden ^— books, 



and virtue of lash, give their pocket foil learning 

keep ; whereas, to do well, you not only lodge it them, 

but make espouse it. 

Exercise 25. 

An • farmer, on his rent, told — landlord, ibat — • 

wanted timber to a house, and be most obliged to 

if he give him permission cut down what would the 

purpose. The landlord : No. Well then, sir, will ^— give 

enough to — a bam ? No. To — • a gate, then ? Yes. 

That all wanted, said farmer, and than 

expected. 



Exercise 26. 

Gluttony source our infirmities, and the fountain 

diseases. As a lamp by a superabundance of oil, a fire ^— bj 

excess ^ so is the natural heat — body destroyed — ^ diet 



NoTS.— For examples and exerdiei in itmtactical paning, lee * Companion to 
UfflUh Grammar » • » f -o. i~- 
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PROSODY. 

Pbosodt is thai part of grammar which treats of accent, 
quantity, emphasis, pause, intonation or tone, and metre or 
the laws of versification. 



ON ACCENT. 

Accent is a particular stress of the voice which custom 
requires to be laid on a certain syllable in every word con- 
sisting of more than one syllable, in order that it may be 
better heard than the rest, and distinguished from them. 
Thus, in the word resume, the stress of the voice must be 
on the letter u, and therefore the second syllable sume is 
said to be accented, and the first syllable re unaccented. 

The accented syllables are marked with a straight line, 
and the unaccented with a small curve. 

Examples. 

Accent on lit syllable On Sod syllable On 3rd syllable 

feeblS I Appose {LndSrtake 

comfSrt &ccuse iQc5mplete 

bonnSt cSmmand disoblige 

Every word of two or more syllables has one accented 
syllable ; and in long words, for the sake of euphony or 
distinctness, we frequently give a secondary accent to 
another syllable besides that which takes the principal 
accent. The more important accent is called the ^ primary,' 
and is usually marked thus % and the less important is 
called the ' secondary,' and is marked thus ^ ; as, incor^- 
poration, tesHim6nial. 

These two accents are sometimes called the. major and 
the minor accent; they are also distinguished by the 
terms ' acute ' and ' grave.' The acute is marked thus ^^ 
and the grave thus ^ . 

In poetry, words of one syllable, upon which the sense 
requires a stress to be laid, are also considered as accented. 

Example. 

HZb head wSs sflySr'd 6*er with age, 
And long Sxp^riSnce made him sage. 

N 
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In placing the accents on the syllables, it will be suf- 
ficient to mark the accented syllables only, it being gene- 
rally understood that the unmarked syllables are all 
unaccented. 

Example. 

N6ble 16rd and lady bright, 

1 have broaght you new delight. 

In English, the seat of the accent varies ; it may be 
either on a vowel or on a consonant When the accent or 
stress is on the vowel, we dwell longer on that syllable than 
on the rest ; when the accent is on the consonant, the syllable 
is short : the voice passing rapidly over the vowel gives a 
quicker stroke to the consonant, which distinguishes that 
syllable from the others. 





Examples. 




Accent on vowel 




Accent on consonant 


bi-ter 






bit'-ter 


ha-ter 






hat'-ter 


ga-ble 






gab'-ble 



Remark l.~-When the accent li on the consonant, the preceding TOwel has al- 
ways a short sound ; as, oat'tle, hab'it. 

Rbhark 2 — Young learners should be careful never to dwell equally upon two soc- 
cessive syllables in the same word ; as, f6r-ttine, &c. 



GENERAL RULES FOR PLACIKG THE ACCENT. 

The following general rules for placing the accent will 
be found useful; some of them, however, are subject to 
several exceptions :^ 

1. Dissyllables derived from words of one syllable by the 
addition of a prefb: or affix, retain the accent on the primi- 
tive. 



Examples. 



mislead from lead 
disarm „ arm 
nnwise „ wise 



Artist from art 
16Ter M lo^ 
g61den „ gold 



2. Compound words of two syllables, which possess se- 
parate meanings, take the accent on the word which 
qualifies or describes the other. 
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Examples. 



chair-man 
b6ok-case 
p6ii-]mife 



ink-stand 
fr^-hold 
brides-maid 



3. When nouns and verbs are ali&e in spelling, the 
accent falls upon the first syllable of nouns, and upon the 
last of verbs. 



EXAMPLSS. 



Nouns 
collect 
protest 
transport 



Verbi 
coUlct 
protest 
tran8p6rt 



4. Adjectives in the comparative and superlative degree 
have the accent on the same syllables as their positives. 



polite 

h&idsome 

happy 



Examples. 

politer 

handsomer 

happier 



politest 

handsomest 

happiest 



5. Participles and verbs in the past tense have the accent 
on the same syllable as the present tense. 



Examples. 



written 

forsaken 

corresponding 



fiom write 
„ forsake 



n 



correspond 



cancelled ftxmi duicel 
acquitted ,, acqnit 

appertained „ Appertain 



6. Adverbs retain the accent on the same syllable as the 
adjectives from which they are derived, and the plural of 
nouns on the same as the singular. 



Examples. 



quickly from quick 
discr^tly „ discreet 
incorr^cUj „ incorrect 



peaches from peach 
D&bies „ hkhj 

appendages „ appendage 



7. Dissyllables ending in ishy our, ble, cle, dle^flej gle^ple, 
tie, have ihe accent on the first syllable. 

Examples. 

blemish l&bonr stable iincle iddle baffle &ngle &mple b^tle 
Vanish vigoor babble circle beadle rifle b(igle simple bustle 

m2 
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8. Words ending in ator have the accent on the last syl- 
lable but one. 



Examples. 

translator I testator I adulator 

gladiator | spectator | legislator 

9. Words ending in Hon, «ton, ciafiy dent, Hent, cience, 
tial, cialf teal, ious, ity, have the accent on the syllable pre- 
ceding these terminations. 

Examples. 

EndiDg in tion ^tion ad6ption temptation 

„ sion mansion compassion succession 

„ cian Grecian m^cian musician 

M cient ^cient deficient sufficient 

„ tient qu6tient impatient consentient 

„ cience conscience prescience omniscience 

„ tial martial essential imp&rtial 

„ cial special provincial superficial 

„ ical ..miisical hi8t6rical angelical 

„ ious gracious contentious illustrious 

M itj vanity humility hospitality 



ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON ACCENT. 

1. The generality of derivatlTe words ending in the Terbal termination tie or he, r^ 
tain the accent on the simple ; as, ty'rannise, mo'demise, &c. 

a. Numerous trisyllables, accented on the first syllable, change the accent to the w- 
cond when addidonal syllables are added ; as, his'toi^, histo'rlcal ; har'mony, harmo'* 
nious, &e. 

8. Some polysyllables seem to bare three accents ; as, in'oormp'tibility ; but words 
of this length can seldom or never be admitted into T«rse. 

4. Words of three syllables ending in ude commonly accent the first syllable; tf, 
gra'titude, for'titude, lon'gitude, &c. 

6. Sometimes even the same part of qieech takes a difllsrent aooeot to make a (Uffer* 
ence of signification ; as, buffet, a blow ; buffet', a cupboard. 

6. Sometimes the same words hare a different accent according as thc^ are noniu or; 
adjectiTOS ; thus, min'ute, Au'gust, are nouns : minu'te, augusr, are adfectiTet. 

7. Generally speaking, qualilying words take the accent rather than the wonii| 
which they qualify or describe ; that is, the adjective rather than the noun, the adveri* 
rather than the verb, the predicate rather than the subject. 



EXERCISES ON ACCENT. 
Exebcise I. 

Accent the following lines : — 

Come and trip it as you go, 
On the light fantastic toe. 

£^m walk to walk, from shade to shade, 
iEVom stream to purling stream conTey'd. 
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EXEBCISB 2. 

Place the accent on the proper syllables in the following 
words : — 

Skylark, admonbh, purifier, allnre, contribution, mediator, ironj, 
ironical, navigator,, charming, beware, adyentnre, holj, nomerable, cnr- 
few, revenge, acquaintance, foturitjr, majority, harmonica!, barter, nut- 
meg. 

EXEBCISE 3. 

Which of the following modes of accentuation is the 
proper one ? — 

Adver'-tisement or advertise'-ment 
Com'-mentary „ comment'-ary. 
Bis'-pntable „ dispu'table. 
Des'-picable „ despic'-able. 

(OMtf— A proooandng dictionary may ho consulted in cases of doubt.) 

EXBBOISE 4. 

Distingaish verbs, nouns, and adjectives in the following 
list of words, as denoted bj their accents, and place them 
under their proper heads in the annexed table :— *- 



convert 

gillant 

rebel 

firequlnt 

pr6duce 



frequent 

Bupme 

produce 

gallant 

16vant 



sdpine 


Extract 


rebel 

levint 

figrment 


object 

siibject 

condiict 


protest 


t6rment 



H0UM8 


▼sua 


ADjaoTiYia 









Exercise 5. 

Place both the primary and the secondary accent on each 
of the following words : — 

liagnanimity Versification 

SaperBcription Malleability 

Indemnification Temperature 
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QUANTITY. 

QuautHy ie the time occupied in pronouncing vowels or 
syllables, which are divided into long and short Thus, in 
the word counsel^ the first syllable is long, and requires 
more time to pronounce it than the second, which is short 
In general, a long syllable requires double the time of a 
short one. 

In poetry, words of one syllable may be made either long 
or short, according as it suits the verse ; but in words of 
greater length, the accented syllables are long, and the un- 
accented syllables short. 

The quantity of a syllable may be increased — 

1. By doubling the same vowel; as, met, meet. 

2. By adding a different vowel ; as, set^ seat. 

3. By affixing silent e ; as, hat, hate. 



EMPHASIS. 



Emphasis is a remarkable stress laid upon a word, or part 
of a sentence, to distinguish it from the rest. Sometimes 
the emphatical words must be distinguished by a particular 
tone of the voice, as well as by a greater stress ; as, ' a 
friend exaggerates a man's virtues ; an enemy ^ his crimes,^ 

The emphasis should be laid on those words which are 
the most weighty and important. To some extent it de- 
termines the sense of the whole sentence ; for some sentences 
are capable of various senses by changing the place of the 
emphasis. Thus, the question in the following example will 
admit of four different answers, by varying the emphatical 
words, which are here printed in italics : — 

Example. 

Will you ride to town to-day ? 

No ; I shall send my servant. 
Will you ride to town to-day ? 

No \ I intend to walk. 
Will you ride to town to-day ? 

No ; I shall take a ride into the country. 

Will you ride to town to-day ? 
No ; but I shall to-morrow. 
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In like manner, in solemn discourse, the whole force and 
beauty of an expression very frequently depend on the 
emphatical word, and we may present to the hearer quite 
different views of the same sentiment by placing the em- 
phasis differently ; as in the following examples :— 

Examples. 

(a) Jndas, betrayest thou the Son of Man with a kiss ? 
{V) Jadas, betrajest thou the Son of Man with a kiss ? 
(c) Judas, betrayest thou the Son of Man with a kiss ? 
Id) Judas, betrayest thou the Son of Man with a kiss ? 

Observe in what different lights the thought is placed^ 
according as the preceding words are pronounced. Example 
(a) makes the reproach turn on the infamy of treachery ; 
example (b) makes it rest upon Judas's connection with his 
master ; example (c) rests it upon the Son of Man's personal 
character and eminence ; and example (df) turns it upon the 
iniquity involved in the application of so sacred a token to 
so vile a purpose. 

In the following pathetic expostulation of the prophet 
Ezekiel, we may. place the emphasis on almost any word in 
the sentence, and it will strike out a different sense :— 

« Why will ye die, O house of Israel ? * 

This shows the necessity of placing a proper emphasis in 
order to read or speak intelligibly ; for the emphatical words 
often determine the meaning of a passage, and always give 
life and spirit to what we utter. 

The foUowing sentence is an example in which the em- 
phasis is wrongly placed, and very often expressed so, 
particularly by children. 

EXAMPl^E. 

Wherefore the Lord blessed the seventh dioy and hallowed it 

Instead of. 
Wherefore the Lord blessed the seventh day and hallowed it. 

As a general rule, the emphasis should be placed upon 
those words or sentences which we wish to impress most 
strongly upon the minds of our hearers ; always upon the 
most important words, and never upon the insignificant par- 
ticles of a sentence, such as and, their, them, it, &c. 
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Also, whenever words are contrasted with, contradistin- 
tinguished from, or opposed to, other words, expressed or 
understood, thej are emphatical. * 

Example. 

'T is hard to saj if greater, want of skill 

Appear in unriting or in judging ill ; 

But of the two, less dangerous is th' offence 

To tire our patience than mislead onr sense. 

Some few in that, but numbers err in this : 

Ten censure wrong, for one who writes amiss. — Pope, 

In the foregoing passage, everj word in italics may he 
said to be emphatical, since it is opposed to a coi^relative or 
correspondent word. In the second line, judging is opposed 
to writing ; in the fourth, mislead is opposed to tire, and 
sense to patience ; in the fifth, few is opposed to numbers^ 
and this to that ; in the last line, one is opposed to ten, and 
tprites to censure. The words wrong and amisSy being only 
two words for exactly the same idea, have no opposition to 
each other, and therefore cannot be emphatical. 

There is always a pleasing effect produced on the ear 
when the emphasis is laid on words consonant to the meaning 
and spirit of the passage ; as, 

* Rebuhe not an elder, but entreat him as & father,* 

ft 

In this example, the degree of emphasis should be some- 
what stronger on the verbs than on the nouns. 

EXERCISES ON EMPHASIS. 

Place the emphasis on the proper words in the following 
sentences : — 

1. Prosperity gains firiends, aftd adversity tries them. 

2. The corraption of the best things produces the worst. 

3. I do not so much request as demand your attention. 

4. * Some haye at first for wits, then poets pass'd, 

Tum'd critics next, and proved plain fools at last.' 

5. *Here thou, great Anna! whom three realms obey. 

Dost sometimes counsel take — and sometimes tea.'— Pcpe. 

6. * Not louder shrieks to pitying heav'n are cast. 

When husbands, or when lap-dogs, breathe their last.^Pape. 

7. ' His years but young, but his experience old ; 

His head unmellow'd, but his judgment npe,*-^Shakspeare, 
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8. * Glories, like glow-worms, afar off shine bright. 

Bat, look'd too near, have neither heat nor light' — Webster. 

9. ' Britons, attend I be worth like this approved. 

And show 70a have the virtue to be moved. 

With honest scorn the first famed Cato view'd 

Borne learning arts from Greece, whom she subdued.* — Pope. 



PAUSE. 



Pause is a cessation of the voice during a perceptible 
space of time, in order to relieve the speaker^ and also to 
ren^pr the language intelligible and pleasing. 

l^e pauses in prose are marked by the punctuation ; but 
besides these there are iu poetry other pauses, on the due 
observance of which its harmony and melody greatly depend. 
These latter are called harmonic pauses, in order to distin- 
guish them from the former, named senteniial, with which 
they sometimes coincide and s(»netimes disagree. It is the 
harmonic pauses that we have to consider at present. 

There are two harmonic pauses— namely, the final and 
the caesuraL The former takes place at .the end of the line, 
and marks the completion of the verse ; the latter pause 
falls after some word near the middle of the line, and divides 
it into two portions, equal or unequal, called * hemistichs.* 

The final pause is a mere suspension of the voice, and not 
a change of tone ; it is merely to bound the metre and show 
that the time is ended, but it must not affect the sense. 
. The csBsural pause ought jiot to be made so sensible to 
the ear as the final, but it must be clearly distinguishable. 
Its place in the line varies according to the nature of the 
verse, but it generally falls between the fourth and seventh 
syllables. 

The movement of the verse is observed to be more brisk 
and spirited in proportion as the cssura falls earlier in the 
line, and more solemn and grave when it is placed nearer 
the end. 

Example 1. 

(NoTB«— The place of the oeiuia i« marked thai, B) 

See, from the brake the whirrine pheasant springs, 
^d mounts in air I| upon triumpHbant wings } 
Short is his joj ; || he feel» the fiery woun^ 
Flutters in blood, f| and panting beats the ground. 

N 3 
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Ah, what ayail i| his glossy, yaryuig dyes, 
His purple crest || and scarlet-cirded eyes ; 
The yivid green Q his shining plumes unfold, 
His painted wings, || and breast that flames with gold ? 

Pope. 

The movement, it will be remarked, is more smooth and 
gentle when the caesura falls after the fifth syllable, dividing 
tihe line into two equal parts. 

Example 2. 

Grief unaffected || suits but ill with art. 

Or flowing numbers |] with a bleeding heart— TVoleflL 

The effect of the caesura at the fifith, sixth, and sefenth 
syllables may be seen in one example in the following lines. 

Example 3. 

The mom was wasted Q in the pathless grass, 

And long and lonesome || was the wild to pass ; 

But when the southern sun y had wanned the day, 

A yonth came posting || o'er a crossing way ; 

His raiment decent, || his complexion fur. 

And soft in graceful ringlets || waved his hair. — PameS. 

Occasionally the caesura is found before the fourth and 
after the seventh syllable in the works of some of the 
greatest English poets. 

Example 4. 

Courage ) to look hold danger in the face; 

No fear || save only to b^ proud or base.^^Poii(^iet 

O friend 1 1) may each domestic bliss he thine ! 
Be no unpleasing melancholy || mine : 
Me Ij let the tender ofiice long engage, 
To rock the cradle of declining age. — Pope, 

Some lines require two caesural pauses, but their gram- 
matical construction will always render this apparent. 
When the lines are very short, there is none. 

Example 5, 

The multitude of angels, || with a shout 
Loud II as from numbers without number, Q sweet 
As from blest voices i| uttering joy, || Heav'n rung 
With jubilee.--3f t/Con. 

^n some cases, when two lines are very closely connected, 
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the final pause may be omitted. In the following example 
the first Hne admits of no pause, and must be carried on 
uninterruptedly into the second* 

Example 6. 

Gradations just has thy pervading soul 

Looked through ? or can a part contain the whole ? — Pope* 

The pause can still less be made in the second line of the 
following passage, terminating with an adjective whose 
noun begins the third line. 

Example 7. 

Over their heads a crystal firmament. 
Whereon a sapphire throne, inlaid with pore 
Amber, and colours of the flowery arch. 

A pause may, however, be made at the end of the first 
and second of the following lines, notwithstanding their 
close connection with what succeeds. 

Example 8. 

At his command th' uprooted hills retired, 
Each to his place; they heard his voice, and went 
Obsequious ; heav*n its wonted face renew'd. 
And with fresh flow'rets hills and valleys smiled. 



EXERCISES ON PAUSE. 

Make the proper pauses in the following lines : — 

Enow thou thyself; presume not Gk>d to scan: 
The proper study of mankind is man.— Pqpe. 

Underneath this stone doth lie 

As much beauty as could die. 

Which when in life did harbour gi^e 

To more virtue than doth live. — Ben Joiuon. 

The youth, who seem'd to watch a time to sin, 
Approach'd the careless guide and thrust him in. — PotmIL 

A beam of tranquillity smiled in the west; 
The storms of the morning pursued it no more; 
And the wave, while it welcom'd the moment of rest, 
Still heaved, as remembering ills that were o'er.— Jtfosrv. 
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Who say tall cliff und cavern lone 

For the departed bard make moan ; 

That mountains weep in crystal rill i 

That flow'rs in tears of balm distil ; 

Through his loved groves that breezes sigh, 

And o^ks in deeper groan reply; 

And rivers teach their rushing wave 

To murmur dirges round his grave. — Sir Wcdter Scott, 



INTONATION, OR TONE. 

By tones are meant those modulations of the voice, or 
variations of sound, which we employ in the expression of 
our sentiments and passions, and which depend upon the 
feelings of the speaker. 

In reading a plain narrative, very little variety in tone 
is required ; the principal things to be observed in reading 
pieces of this kind are the pauses, the accent, and the 
emphasis. But in expressing the different passions .and 
affections of the mind, a great many different tones must 
be employed; each passion being expressed by a tone 
peculiar to itself. Thus, anger is expressed by a strong, 
vehement, and elevated tone; love, by a son;, smooth, 
languishing one ; joy, by a quick, sweet, and clear tone ; 
sorrow, by a low, flexible, interrupted one; fear, by a 
dejected, tremulous, hesitating tone ; courage, by a full, 
bold, and loud one. 

These turnings or changes of the voice in passing from 
one tone to another are called inflections, of which there 
are two kinds, the rising and the falling inflection. 

The passage of the voice from a lower to a higher or 
shriller sound is called the rtsiitg inflection ; and the pas- 
sage from a higher to a lower or grave sound is called the 
falling inflection. When the voice is continued in a perfect 
sameness of sound, it is called a monotoncy or monotony. 

The rising inflection is marked on paper by the acute 
accent, thus (/) ; the falling inflection by the grave accent, 
thus ( "") ; and to express a monotone upon paper a hori- 
zontal line is adopted, thus (-). 

The rising circumflex begins with the falling inflection, 
and ends with the rising upon the same syllable, and seems, 
as it were, to twist the voice upwards. This turn of the 
voice is marked thu8(v). It maybe exemplified by the 
drawling tone we give some words spoken ironically ; as 

^ word Godius, in Cicero's oration for Milo : — 
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Example. 

Bat it is foolish to compare Drosus, Africanas, and onrselves with 
Glodius ; all otir calamities were tolerable, but no one can patiently 
bear the death of Clodius. 

The falling circumflex begins with the rising inflection, 
and ends with the falling upon the same syllable, and 
seems to twist the voice downwards. This turn of the 
voice is marked thus ( a ). It is generally used to express 
reproach ; and may be exemplified by the drawling tone 
on the word you^ in Hamlet's answer to his mother, in the 
following example : — 

Example. 

Qiteen, Hamlet, you have yonr father much offended. 
Hamlet Madam, you have my father much offended. 

Both the rising and the falling circumflex may be exem- 
plified in the word «o, in a speech of the clown, in Shak- 
speare's As you Like it. 

Example. 

I knew when seyen justices could not make up a quarrel, but wl^en 
the parties were met themselves, one of them thought but of an if ; 
as if you said so, then I said s6 ; and shook hands and were sworn 
brothers. 

The monotone is not much used by good readers^ yet in 
certain solemn and sublime passages in poetry it has great 
force and dignity ; and, bj the uncommonness of its use, it 
even adds greatly to that variety with which the ear is so 
much delighted. In the following lines it is used, the mo- 
notonous passages being indicated bj italics :— 

Example. 

High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus or of Ind; 
Or where the gorgeous East, with richest liand, 
Shou/rs on her tings barbaric^ pearl and gold, 
Satan exalted sat. — Milton. 
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SOME GENERAL RULES FOR THE FALLING 
AND RISING INJFLECTIONS. 

ON QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

Qaestions beginning with a verb should end with the 
rising inflection, and the answer should end with the fall- 
ing inflection. 

Example. 

Did he say n(/ ? He did^ ; he said no\ 
Has he broken the slate' ? He ha8\ 

Also, when a speaker puts a question to himself, and 
immediatelj answers it, the question and answer should be 
in different tones ; namely, the question should be pro* 
nounced in a higher and more open and declarative tone, 
and the answer in a lower, firmer, and more definite one. 

Example. 

Do yon impeach cormption' ? I do not defend it\ Do 70a blame 
me for defending, bj my pleading, what I punish by law' ? I answer, 
that I pnnish cormption, not innocence\ 

When a question or interrogative sentence begins with 
any of the interrogative pronouns or adverbs instead of 
a verb, it finishes with the falling infiection. 

Example. 

Why should not a female character be as ridiculous in a man, as s 
male <maracter in one of the female sex^? 

If the same sentence were expressed by beginning with a 
verb, it would be pronounced thus : — 

Is not a female character as ridiculous in a man as a male character 
in one of the female sex' ? 

From the foregoing examples it will be observed that 
there is an essential difference between questions formed 
with, and without, the interrogative words. 
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ON CONTRAST OR OPPOSITION. 

When words or phrases are placed in contrast, in order that 
they may be more distinctly perceived, and more forcibly 
impressed upon the mind, they require a difference in the 
tone of voice. The former part of the contrast should be 
uttered with a higher sound, and the latter mth a some- 
what lower. 

Example. 

On one side are ranged equity', temperance', coorage', pradence', and 
every virtue' ; on the other, iniquity\ luxury\ cowardice\ rashness^ 
with every Yic6\ Lastly, the struggle lies between wealth' and want^ ; 
the dignity' and degeneracy^ of reason ; the force' and the frenzy^ of 
the son] ; between well-grounded hope^ and widely-extended de8pair\ 

Cicero*8 Orations, 

ON THE PARENTHESIS. 

The parenthesis, or words thrown in between the parts 
of a sentence, should always be pronounced in a lower 
tone of voice, and also a degree more rapidly than the main 
parts of the sentence. 

Example. 

The many letters which come to me from persons of the best sense 
of both sexes' (for^ I may pronounce their characters from their way of 
writing) do not a little encourage me in the prosecution of this my 
undertaking. — Spectator, 

THE PABTS OB MEMBERS OF A SENTENCE. 

Wben a sentence consists of two parts or members, the 
first part generally ends with the rising inflection, and the 
latter part finishes with the falling inflection. 

Examples. 

As we cannot discern the shadow moving along the dial-plate', so 
the advances we make in knowledge are only perceived by the distance 
gone over\ 

As in my speculations I have endeavoured to distinguish passion 
and prejudice', I am still desirous of doing some good ii} this par- 
ticahur\ 

If we have no regard for our own character, it can scarcely be 
expected that we should have regard for the characters of others^ 
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ON SERIES OE FQRASES. 

When several distinct phrases or parts of a sentence 
begin a long sentence, and have a common relation to some 
verb or phrase in the latter part of the sentence, all the 
early phrases are finished with the falling inflection^ ex- 
cept the last immediately before the verb. 

Example. 

To advise the ignorant', relieye the needy\ comfort the afflicted', are 
dnties that fall in oar way, aknost every day of our lives. 

When the several phrases condade a sentence, and have 
all a reference to a main assertion at the beginning, the 
conclading phrases are pronounced with a falling inflectioD, 
except the last but one. 

Example. 

Our lives, says Seneca, are spent either in doing nothing at al]\ or 
in doing nothing to the purpose', or in doing nothing that we ought 
to do\ 

ON REPETITION OR ECHO. 

When an important word, used in the early part of a 
sentence, is repeated, by way of echo or calling it to mind, 
in the latter part, it should be uttered with the rising inflec- 
tion, in a higher tone of voice. 

Example. 

Sir, I should be much surprised to hear the motion made by the 
honourable gentleman who spoke last but one, opposed by any member 
in this house — a m6tion founded in justice, supported by precedent, 
and warranted by necessity. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 
Ok Acceot. 

Of what does prosody treat ? What is accent ? How are the accented syllablei 
generally marked ? How the unaccented ? In placing th6 accent, is it requisite to 
mark the unacceiited syllables ? What, does every word of two or more syllablei 
contain? What kind of words contains' more than one accent? What is the more 
important accent called ? What the less important ? By what other names are thsy 
known ? Are words of one syllable ever accented ? What are the two seats of the 
accent ? What different effects are produced by accenting the Towels and by accent- 
ing ttie consonants ? Name some general rules for placing the accent. Is the seat 
-^f the accent erer changed in the same word, and for what purpose? Give examples 
words that may be accented differently. 
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On QnAOTTTT and Emphasis. 

What is quantity ? How are rowels and syllables divided in respect to quantity ? 
What is the comparative length of long and short syllables ? In poeby, whlcn are the 
long syllables and which the abort ones ? In what three ways may the quantity of a 
syllable be increased ? What is emphasis ? On what words generally should the 
emphasis be laid ? Does varying the emphatical words make anv difference In the 
sense? Give an example or two. What are the advantages or placing a proper 
emphasis ? In passages containing words contrasted with or opposed to other woras, 
which ate the emphatical words ? Give an example. When does emphasis produce a 
pleasing eflfect on the ear ? Give an example. 

On Pause. 

What Is pause? What is the advantage of pause to the speaker? What is the 
advantage to the hearer ? In prose, bow are the pauses marked ? Besides these, are 
there any other pauses in poetry ? By what names are these pauses called ? in poetry, 
do the harmonic and the sentential pauses always coincide ? How many kinds of 
harmonic pauses are there ? Where do they rail respectively ? What do you 
understand by a hemistich ? What is the use of the final pause ? Between what 
syllables in each line does the csesural pause generally fall ? Does the position of the 
csesura affect in any degree the movement of the verse? Give examples of the dif- 
ferent positions of the cttsura. Give an example of a line requiring two csesural 
pauses f When may the final pause be omitted ? 

On Tons. 

What are meant by tones ? When is a variet v in tones chiefly employed ? What 
kind of tone is used in expressing anger ? What in expressing love ? What in 
expressing joy ? What in expressing sorrow ? What in expressing fear ? What in 
expressing courage ? What are those turnings or changes of the voice called? How 
many kinds of inflection are there ? What do you understand by the rising inflection ? 
What by the falling ? What by a monotone ? How are they marked on paper ? 
What do you understand by a circumflex ? How many kinds of circumflex are there ? 
How may they be distinguished ? Give an example of their use. Give an example of 
a passage exemplifying the use of the monotone. Give some general rules for the 
fiullDg and rising inflections. 



VERSIFICATION. 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PROSE AND METRE. 

All compositions or writings may be classified under two 
' heads — ^namelj, ^ prose ' and * metre * — and these are distin- 
guished from each other by the accentuation. 

Prose is that kind of composition in which the accent 
falls at no particular intervals, and which is restricted by 
no particular laws. 

Metre, verse, or poetry is an artificial arrangement of 
words, in which the accent falls at regular intervals, accord- 
ing to ce^in laws. 

Examples. 

Prose Metre 



In productions of art, after the 
greatest labour and attention have 
been bestowed, it is found that 
rnanv moyements are necessary to 
obtain a single purpose. 



In hii-man w6rk8, though la- 
bour'd 6n with pain, 

A thou-sand moye-ments seduce 
one pur-pose glon. 
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Obs.— In the foregoing ezamplei it will be leen that In the metre the accent Uh 
regularly opon the even syllables, but in the prose no particular order is obserred. 

S<nneames eren the same wor^ may be written either in prose or verse, accordingie 
the manner in which the accented syllables are arranged. 

Example. 

Prose Metre 

The miue, ever trae to merit, i The muse, to merit ^ver true, ^ 

prepares the meed dne to valour. | Prepares the meed to valour due. 

EXEBCISES. 

Turn the following lines into verse, using no other words 
than those in the passages : — 

Oppress'd beneath this grievous load. 
We meet some distress'! frieud dailj. 

The forward youth shall find too late, 
That jokes are paid in kind sometimes. 

But, alas I since frail beauty must decay- 
Since locks, curl'd or uncurPd, will turn to grey — 
What, then remains but to use our power well. 
And, whatever we lose, still keep good-humour ? 



ON RHYME AND BLANK VERSE. 

Verse, or metre, is of two kinds — namely, rhjrme and 
blank. 

Rhyme is applied to lines which end in the same sound ; 
blank refers to verse which does not rhyme. Both rhyme 
and blank verse are constructed on the same principles 
with respect to accent and pauses. Accent is essentiid to 
English metre ; rhyme is only an ornament, yet certainly it 
is a great one. 

Examples. 

Rhyme Blank 



Then sing by tfims, by ttims the 

muses sing, 
Now hawthorn blossom, n6w the 

daisies spring, 
Kow l^ayes the tr^es, and fl6w*r8 

ad6m the ground: 
Begin, the t&s shall ^v'ry n6te 

reb6nnd.-^P(^ 



The gaudy gloss of DSrtone 6nly 

strikes 
The vulgar eye; the siifiSrage 6f 

the wise. 
The praise that 's w6rth ambitioD, 

is attained 
By s^nse al6ne, and dignity of 

mind. — Armstrong, 



Rhyme is so far from being a necessary adjunct of 
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English poetry, that some of the finest poems in the language 
are written without it. 

Rhjrme limits the poet to a narrower range of words, 
inasmuch as it compels him to select those ending in the 
same sound to finish his lines ; and this constraint is found 
to be unfavourable to sublime or highly pathetic poetry. 
On the one band, in appointing limits to the expression, it 
damps the imagination ; and on the other, it does not allow 
of the simplicity and conciseness so essential to true subli«- 
mity in writing. 

Blank verse, on the contrary, not only possesses all the 
advantages of rhymed verse, but has the additional advan- 
tage of sdlowing the verses to run into each other ; and this 
affords greater freedom in the inversion of phrases, and 
in the use or rejection of epithets. In blank verse it is 
the poet's own fault if he rejects a necessary epithet for 
want of room, or if he inserts a useless one to fill out the 
line. 

Blank verse, however, is not suited for short lines, or for 
every subject 

Bhyme, on the other hand, can be applied to all subjects, 
and to lines of any length. 

When two lines coming together rhyme, they are called a 
'couplet;' as. 

Soon as the eyening shades prevail. 
The moon takes np the wondrous tale. 

When three lines coming together rhyme, they are called 
a ' triplet ; ' as. 

Who sat and watch'd mj infant head, 
When sleeping in my cradle hed. 
And tears of sweet affection shed ? 

My mother I 

Four lines, rhyming alternately, the first with the third 
and the second with the fourth, are called a 'quatrain.' 
This, when regularly occurring in a poem, is called a 
• stanza * of that poem. Thus : — 

Tarn, gentle hermit of the dale, 

And gnide my lonely way 
To where yon taper cheers the vale 

WiUi hospitable ray. — Goldsmith, 

In order that two or more words may rhyme with each 
other, the following things are necessary : — 
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1. The vowel sound must be the same in each. 

2. The parts following the vowel must also be the Bame 
in sound. 

3. The consonai&t preceding the vowel must be different. 

4. The syllables which rhyme must be accented. 

When the foregoing conditions are fulfilled, the rhyme is 
said to be ' perfect ; ' but when one or more of them is 
neglected, the rhyme is said to be ' imperfect.' 



Examples. 



Bold 
gold 



Perfect r 
fine 
line 



repair 
declare 



Bold in the practice of mistaken 

rules, 
Prescribe, apply, and call their 

masters fools. — Pope, 



Imperfect rhymes 

need ease affair 

fed cease nnfair 



aerial 



Soft o'er the shrouds 

whispers breathe, 
That seem'd but zephyrs to the 

train beneath. — Pope, 



The difference of the letters in rhyming words is unim- 
portant, if the sounds agree with the foregoing conditions. 
Many words rhyme to the eye, which do not rhyme to the 
ear ; as, goy do. The ear is to be the guide in such cases, 
not the eye. 

The rhyming of one syllable with another, as in the pre- 
ceding examples, is called a ' simple ' or ' single ' rhyme ; but 
when the rhyming syllables are each followed by the same 
termination, or by an unemphatic monosyllable, the rhyme 
is called ' double.' 

Sometimes the rhyming syllable is followed by two others ; 
in such cases the rhyme is called * treble.' The terminations 
are always unaccented. 

Examples. 



Double rhymee 

While nature, kindly bent to ease 

us. 
Points out some circum^^ce to 

pleaee us. 

Aura, whose tongue you hear a 
mik hence. 

Talks half a day in praise of si- 
lence. 



Treble rhymes 

Free from satiety, 
Care, and an^ty. 
Charms in rariety 
Fall to his share. 

Iris, for scandal most noftnioiu, 
Cries, * Oh, the world is so cen- 
sorious.' 
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EXERCISES ON BHTME. 

Are the following lines perfect or imperfect rhjrmes ? 
Give a reason for year answer in each case : — 

Death all-eloqnent ! you only prove 

Wha( dust we doat on, when 't is man we loye. — Pope, 



A cnrse on him who did refine it, 

A curse on him who first did coin it ^-Cowley, 

Their praise is still: the style is excellent; 

The rest they humbly take upon content. — Pope. 

Or leave thy virtue to attain my love, 

Or leave a banished man condemn*d in woods to rove. 

Prior, 

Waller was smooth ; but Dryden taught to join 

The varying verse, the foil resounding line, 

The long majestic march, and energy divinc-^Pope. 

The wealthy Tagus, and the wealthier Rhine, 
The g[lory of their towns no more shall boasts 

And Seme, that would with wealthier rivers join. 
Shall find her lustre stainM and traffic lost. — Dryden. 

Change the following foar lines into alternate rhymes: — 

Each lonely scene shall restore thee, 

The tear be duly shed for thee, 
Beloved till life can no more charm. 

And, till pity's self be dead, moum*d« 

Compose lines to rhyme with the following : — 
Come p^ep at L6n-don's fa-mous t6wn. 



— SJ -^ \J — 



The young, the old, the gay, shall die, 

V/ " w— V/ — W ^ 

Form a couplet rhyming to the eye> but not to the ear. 
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ON POETIC FEET. 

Every line of a verse may be divided into certain por- 
tions, called poetic feet. 

A foot is a measure consisting either of two or of three 
connected syllables. 

The succession of accented and unaccented syllables 
divides the verse, in a manner very sensible to the ear, into 
certain portions ; these are called feet, because it is by 
their aid that the voice steps along, as it were, through the 
verse in a measured pace. 

In English verse there are eight kinds of feet — four of 
two syllables, and four of three syllables. They are the 
following : — 

Examples. 

DiisyUabic feet TrityUabie feet 

An anapaest ^^^aa c5Q-dS-Bcend 
A dactyl -v/v/ »» p68-8i-bl5 

An amphibrach v^.v/ » dS-Hght-fuI 
A tribrach v/ww »)(nu)mSr-ft-blS 



An iambus ^ . as &-d5re 
A trochee _ ^ „ 16ve-lj^ 

A spondee „ deep sea 

Apyrrhic ^^ >,(lev)t-ty 



Explanations. 

An iambus has the first syllable unaccented, and the second accented ; 
as, ftddre. 

A trochee has the first syllable accented, and the second unaccented; 
as, lovely. 

A spondee has two accented syllables coming together; as, deep 
sea, pide moon. 

A pyrrhic has two unaccented syllables coming together ; as, the 
last two syllables in levitj^. 

An anapa»t has two unaccented syllables, followed by one accented; 
as, cdntrivene. 

A dactyl has oae accented syllable, followed by two unaccented ; as, 
laboitrgr. 

An amphibrach bas one accented syllable between two unaccented ; 
as, dSmestic. 

A tribrach has three unaccented syllables coming together ; as the 
last three syllables in numSrSblS. 

KEMARKS. 

1. All these Tarieties of feet occur in Engliib poetry ; but only the iambtts, the 

trochee, and the anapest can sustain any continued measure, so as to constitute 

rf gular rerse. The others are only occasionally Introduced, to prevent the ear from 

tiring of a continued uniformity, and to produce a pleasing variety so agreeable to 

our nature. 

9. The iambus, the trochee, and the anapaest may be denominated * principal feet/ 

~ioems may be wholly or chieflv written in them. The others may be termed 

tidary feet,* because their chief use is to dirersify the numbers ana to ImproTe 

rse. 
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S. The spondee very rarely occurs In a single word ; it is formed generally either by 
two accented monoByllables coming together ; as, p51e mdon : or oy a monosyllable 
and the accented syllable of another word ; as, thougnt, feeling. 

4. The pyrrhic and tribrach are rarely, or perhaps never, distinct words in themselres ; 
they are formed either by the unaccented syllables of long words, or by two or three 
short unaccented words coming together ; as, * 6n thS ' (grSen bank). 

Exercises. 
What kind of foot is each of the following words ? — 



above 



forbidden 



banishment glimmering 
comelj honest 



delight 
entertain 



island 
jocular 



kilderkin 

leap-year 

monarchy 

neglectful 

open 



particle 

quickly 

romance 

securely 

tippet 



nnder 

Yindictive 

wonderful 

yellow 

zealously 



OF IAMBIC VERSE. 

Verse takes different names according to the kind of feet 
of which it is composed. Thus, if the verse is composed 
chiefly of iambuses, it is said to be iambic verse ; if of 
trochees, it is called trochaic verse ; and if it consists of 
anapaests, it is termed anapaestie verse. 

A verse in poetry consists of a single line. A stanza 
consists of several successive verses. In iambic verse, the 
* even ' syllables are accented ; in trochaic, the * odd.' A 
verse or line consisting of seven feet is called heptameter ; 
if it consists of six feet, it is called hexameter ; if of five, 
pentameter ; if of four, tetrameter ; if of three, trimeter ; 
if of two, dimeter ; and if of one, monometer. Sometimes 
a verse contains an additional syllable over the regular 
measure ; in such cases the verse is called hypermeter. 

In passages of iambic verse we occasionally find some 
of the other feet introduced for variety. 

Iambic verse may contain any number of feet from one 
to seven, but the most common iambic verses are those of 
four or five feet. The short measures of one and two feet 
iambic are not calculated -of themselves to sustain any im- 
portant subject, being only occasionally introduced into 
odes and irregular pieces. 



Examples. 



One foot iambic^ or Momometer* 

BShdld 

Xlas 
(Kir days 
WS spend 

Lady's Magazine. 



One foot ttnS an unaccented tyllablej 
or Hffpermeter, 

Disdain-ing 
C5mplain-ing 
Cdnsent'ing 
BSpenMng 

Mask of Cormts, 
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Obs.— There it no poem in either of the two preceding meatarei, but they may be 
occasionally met with in stansas or irregular piecei. 

Turn feet iambic^ or Dimeter, Two feet and an unaccented ^UaMe, 

or Hypermeter. 



With riivlsh'd ears, 

ThS mdn&rch hears. — Dryden. 



With other anguish, 

I scorn to languish. — Thomson. 



Obs.— Thetpreceding fomu of iambic are also too short to be continued through 
any great number of lines. 

Three feet iambic^ or Trimeter verse. 

The king was 6n his throne, 

The satraps throng'd the hall ; 
A thousand bright lamps shone 

O'er that high festival. 
A thousand cups of gold, 

In Judah deem'd divine, — 
Jehovah's vessels, — hold 

The godless heathen's wine I 

In that same hour and hall. 

The fingers of a hand 
Came forth against the wall. 

And wrote as if on sand : 
The fingers of a man, — 

A solitary hand 
Along the letters ran, 

And traced them like a wand. 

The monarch saw and shook. 

And bade no more rejoice ; 
All bloodless wax'd his look, 

And tremulous his voice. 
Let the men of lore appear, 

The wisest of the earth. 
And expound the words of fear. 

Which mar our royal mirth. 

Ghaldea's seers are good, ^ 

But here they have no skill : 
And the unknown letters stood 

Untold and awful stiU. 
And Babel's men of age 

Are wise and deep in lore ! 
But now they were not sage. 

They saw — but knew no more. 

A captive in the land, . 

A stranger and a youth. 
He heard the king's command. 

He saw the writing's truth. 
The lamps around were bright. 

The prophecy in view ; 
He read it on dhat night— 

The morrow proved it tr^ie. 
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Belshazzar's grave is made. 

His kingdom pass'd away, 
He in the balance weighed 

Is light and worthless clay 
The slvoud his robe of state ; 

His canopy, the stone; 
The Mede is at his gate ! 

The Persian on his throne ! 
Lord Byron : Hebrew Melodies; Vision of Belshazzar, 

Three feet and an unaccented st/Uabley or Hypermeter, 

Ye lays, no 16nger langaish, 
For noaght can cure my dnguish. 

Obs.— This measure is sometimes called 'Anacreontic/ being the 
same as that used by the Greek poet Anacreon. 

Sometimes we find lines of anacreontic measure used 
alternately with lines of three feet, and this variety consti- 
tutes what is called Gay's Stanza ; as, 

T was when the s^as were r6aring 

With hollow blasts of wind, 
A damsel lay deploring, 

All on a rock reclined. 
Wide o'er the foaming billows 

She cast a wistful look: 
The head was crown'd with willows, 

That trembled o'er the brook. — Gay, 

* 

Four feet iambic, or Tetrameter* 

How sl^ep the brive, who sink to rest, 
"By all their country's wishes blest 1 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Betums to deck their hallow'd mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than fancy's feet have ever trod. — Collins 

Obs. — ^In this measure many of the poems of Lord Byron and Sir 
Walter Scott are composed. It is much used in songs, fables, tales, odes, 
and other light compositions. It is likewise employed on serious occa- 
sions, and is said to be the simplest and most fluent of all verse, and 
applicable to almost every subject. Butler's *■ Hudibras ' is written in 
thu measure, which causes it to be sometimes called 'Hudibrastic verse.* 
It is often appropriated to ludicrous poetry, as in the following lines: 

' Sir, will you please to walk before ? ' 
' No, pray, sir, — you are next the door.' 

• — Upon my honour, I'll not stir — • 
' Sir, I 'm at home; consider, sir — ' 
'Excuse me, sir; — I'll not go first.' 

* Well, if i must be rade, I must.* 
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Five feet iambic^ or Pentameter verse. 

Poetic fields enc6mpass me ar6iind, 

And still I seem to tread on classic ground; 

For here the Mase so oft her harp has strung, 

That not a mountain rears its head unsung AddUon. 

Obs. — ^This measure is mostly used for solemn and dignified subjects, 
and is usually termed * Heroic verse.' Almost all the great poems in 
the English language are written in it ; as, Milton's * Paradise Lost,' 
Pope's * Essay on Mian,' Dryden's • Virgil,* Thomson's * Seasons,' Grold- 
smith's * Deserted Village,' Young's ' Night Thoughts,' and Campbell's 
* Pleasures of Hope.' Most other measures are used with rhyme only, 
but this is equally adapted to rhyme and blank verse, and is perhaps 
the only measure suitable for blank verse. 

Examples. 

Be wise to^ay, 'tis madness to defer; 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on till wisdom is pushed out of life. 

They heard and were abash'd, and up they sprang 
Upon the wing ; as when men wont to watch, 
On duty sleeping found by whom they dread. 
Bouse and bestir themselves ere well awake. — MUknu 

Four heroic lines rhyming alternately are called the 
^ Elegiac Stanza,' being the measure used hj Gray in his 
celebrated elegy ; thus, 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 

The lowing herd wind slowly o'er the lea ; 
"The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 
Beneath these rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade. 

Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid. 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. — Gray, 

Six feet iambic^ or Hexameter verse. 

In this our spacious Isle, I think there is not 6ne, 
But he hath heard some talk of him and Little John ; 
And to the end of time, the tales shall ne'er be done. 
Of Scarlock, George-a-Green, and Much the miller's son. 
Of Tuck the merry friar, which many a sermon made 
In praise of Kobin Hood, his outlaws, and their t^ade. 
An hundred valiant men had this brave Bobin Hood, 
Still ready at his call, that bowmen were right good. 
All clad in Lincoln green, with caps of red and blue. 
His fellow's winded horn not one of them but knew. 
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When setting to their lips their little bugles shrill. 
The warbling echoes wi^ed from every dale and hill. 

DrayUnCa Polyotbwn, 

Obs. — ^This kind of verse is called the * Alexandrine,' because some 
ancient poems in praise of Alexander the Great were written in this 
measure. Drayton wrote a' long poem, entitled * t^olyolbion,' in this 
measure. It is now seldom used except at the end of other measures, to 
give them variety and greater force. 

A stanza of eight lines of heroics followed by one line of 
Alexandrine, such as is used by Spenser in his * Faerj 
Queen/ is called * Spenserian verse or stanza ; ' as, 

A lovely lady rode him fair beside, 
Upon a lowly ass more white than snow; 
Yet she much whiter, but the same did hide 
Under a veil that wimpled was full low. 
And over all a black stole she did throw, 
As one that inly moum'd: so was she sad. 
And heavy sat upon her palfrey slow; 
Seemed heart some hidden care she had, 
And by her in a line a n[ulk-white lamb she led. 

Spenser's Faery Queen. 

FopOi remarking on the custom of ending other measures 
with the Aiezandrine, says : — 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 
Which, like a wounded 6nake,« drags its slow length along. 

Seven feet iambic, or Heptameter. 

So on a time it pleased the king a question thus to move, 
Which of his daughters to his grace could show the dearest love: 
* For to my age yon bring content/ quoth he, *then let me hear 
Which of yon thrcQ in plighted troth the kindest will appear.' 

Rmg Lear and his Three Daughters : 

ihe subject of one of Shakspeare's plays, 

Qbs. — ^l!lie last measure of seven feet or fourteen syllables is now 
obsolete, each line being by modem poets divided into two linos, the 
first containing four feet, and the second three feet ; thus, 

But from the mountain's grassy side 

A guiltless feast I bring ; 
A scrip with fruits and herbs supplied, 

And water from the spring. — GoldsmOk 

This shortened form is very agreeable to the ear. It forms 
what is called the ' Ballad Stanza,' as in * Chevy Chase ' 
and Groldsmith's * Edwin and Angelina.' Hymns and. poems 

o2 
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are often composed in this measure. It is what is termed 
* common measure ' in Psalmody. The second and fourth 
lines must always rhyme, but the first and third frequently 
do not, as in the following example : — 

When all thy mercies, O my God, 

My rising sonl surreys, 
Transported with the view, I 'm lost 

In wonder, love, and praise. 

The following stanzas furnish examples of almost erery 
jspecies of iambic verse : — 

' T was on a day 
When the immortals at their ban(^aet lay ; 
The bowl 
Sparkled with starry dew. 
The weeping of those myriad arms of lig^t ; 
Within whose orbs, th' Almighty pow*r, 
At nature's dawning hour. 
Stored the rich fluid of th' ethereal sonl ; 

Around 
Soft od'rons clouds, that upward winged their flight. 

From eastern isles. 
Where they have bathed them in the orient ray. 
And with fragrance all their bosom fiU'd, 
In circles flew, and melting, as they flew, 
A liquid daybreak o*er the board distill'd I 
All, all was luxury I 

T, Moore: The FaU qf Hebe. 

Behold 

How short a span 

Was long enough, of old. 

To measure out the life of man. 

In those well-temper'd days, his time was then 

Surveyed, cast up, and found but three-score years and ten : 

And yet, tho* brief, how few would wish to live their turn again. 

Lac^8 Magazine for 1806. 

OF TBOCHAIC VEBSB. 

In trochaic verse the accent falls on the odd syllables, 
though it is rare to find any considerable number of 
trochaic verses unmixed with iambic or some of the other 
feet. 

Each line of trochaic verse generally consists of an odd 
number of syllables^ from the necessity of beginning and 
ending with an accented syllable. An exception must, 
however, be made for what is called a * double rhyme,' 
which always occasions a supernumerary syllable. 
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Tr6chaic verse may consist of any number of feet from 
one to six; but the shorter measures are used only to 
diversify other measures, as in odes and irregular pieces. 

EXAICPLES. 
Onefody or iropkaic Monometer, Onefootand am aeoented ttfOabU. 



Turn-ing 
Buni*ing 
Chang-ing 
Rang-ing.— il^iitMm. 



In Smase, 

Lost I gaze. 

Can oiir e^es 

Beach the skies ^-^StoifL 



Qbs. — ^These measares are defective in digni^, and too short to be 
of practical importance by themselves. 



Two JM* or trodkUe Dimeter, 
Bich the treasure. 
Sweet the plgasnre. 

Dryden, 



^Tufofeet and am accented tyllaJUe. 

In the days of old, 

Stories pliinlj tdld. 

Lovers felt annoy.^ — Old BaUad, 



Obs. — ^The preceding measares are likewise so brief, that they are 
rarely nsed for any important porpose. 

Three feet^ or trochaic Trimeter, 

Oft as siimmer cl6se8, 
When thine eye reposes 
On its ling'ring roses. 

Once so loved by thee, 
Think of her who wove them. 
Her who made thee love them ; 

Oh ! then remember me. 

Moore*8 Irish Mehdiea. 

Three feet and an accented syUahle, 

N6ble lord and lady bright, 

I have brought ye new delight ; 

Here behol<£ so goodly grown. 

Three fair branches of your own, — Milton, 

Owen's praise demands my song, 
Owen swift and Owen strong, 
Fairest flow'r of RodVick's stem, 
Gwyneth's shield and Britain's gem. — Gray, 

Obs. — ^Verse of seven syllables, as above, is the trochaic measnre, 
most generally employed. This kind of metre is usually called * sevens,' 
and is frequently used in serious compositions. Thus: — 

Thou who art enthroned above, 
Thou in whom we live and move, 
O how sweet, with heart and tongue. 
To resound thy name in song, 
When the morning fills the skies. 
When the evening stars arise. 
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1. The Yowel sound must be the same in each. 

2. The parts following the vowel must also be the same 
in sound. 

3. The consonant preceding the vowel must be different. 

4. The syllables which rhjme must be accented. 

When the foregoing conditions are fulfilled, the rhyme is 
said to be ' perfect ; ' but when one or more of them is 
neglected, the rhyme is said to be * imperfect' 



E 



IXAMPLBS. 





Perfect rhifmee 


sold 


fine repair 


gold 


line declare 



Bold in the practice of mistaken 

rules, 
Prescribe, apply, and call their 

masters fools. — Pope, 



Imperfect rhymes 

need ease affair 

fed cease unfair 



aerial 



Soft o'er the shrouds 

whispers breathe. 
That seem'd but zephyrs to the 

train beneath. — Pope. 



The difference of the letters in rhyming words is unim- 
portant, if the sounds agree with the foregoing conditions. 
Many words rhyme to l£e eye, which do not rhyme to the 
ear ; as, goy do. The ear is to be the guide in such cases, 
not the eye. 

The rhyming of one syllable with another, as in the pre- 
ceding examples, is called a ' simple ' or * single ' rhyme ; but 
when the rhyming syllables are each followed by the same 
termination, or bv an unemphatic monosyllable, the rhyme 
is called ' double. 

Sometimes the rhyming syllable is followed by two others ; 
in such cases the rhyme is called * treble.' The terminations 
are always unaccented. 

Examples. 



DouMe rhymes 

While nature, kindly bent to ease 

us. 
Points out some circum^^nce to 

fiUaee us. 

Aura, whose tongue you hear a 

mUe hence, 
Talks half a day in praise of m- 

lence. 



TretiU rhymes 

Free from sattety, 
Care, and anxtety. 
Charms in vartety 
Fall to his share. 

Iris, for scandal most noforious, 
Cries, * Oh, the world is so cen- 
«orious.' 
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EXERCISES ON RHYME. 

Are the following lines perfect or imperfect rhymes ? 
Give a reason for year answer in each case : — 

O Death all-eloqaent ! you only proTe 

What dast we doat on, when 'tis man we love. — Pope, 



A curse on him who did refine it, 

A corse on him who first did coin it-^Cowky, 

Their praise is still: the style is excellent; 

The rest they humbly take upon content — Pope. 

Or leave thy virtue to attain my love, 

Or leave a banished man condemned in woods to rove. 

Prior, 

Waller was smooth ; but Dryden taught to join 

The varying verse, the full resounding line. 

The long majestic march, and energy divine.— Pope. 

The wealthy Tagus, and the wealthier Rhine, 
The glory of their towns no more shall boast; 

And Seine, that would with wealthier rivers join. 
Shall find her lustre stain'd and traffic lost. — Dryden, 

Change the following four lines into alternate rhymes: — 

Each lonely scene shall restore thee. 

The tear be duly shed for thee, 
Beloved till life can no more charm, 

And, till pity's self be dead, moum'd. 

Compose lines to rhyme with the following : — 
Come p6ep at L6n-don's fa-mous town, 

The young, the old, the gay, shall die, 

S/ — w— W — W — 

Form a couplet rhyming to the eye, but not to the ear. 
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ON POETIC FEET. 

Every line of a verse may be divided into certain por- 
tions, called poetic feet. 

A foot is a measure consisting either of two or of three 
connected syllables. 

The succession of accented and unaccented syllables 
divides the verse, in a manner very sensible to the ear, into 
certain portions ; these are called feet, because it is by 
their aid that the voice steps along, as it were, through the 
verse in a measured pace. 

In English verse there are eight kinds of feet — four of 
two syllables, and four of three syllables. They are the 
following : — 

Examples* 

Dissyllabic feet Trisyllabic feet 



An iambus ^ . a« S^ddre 
A trochee _ ^ „ love-iy 

A spondee „ deep sea 

Apyrrhic ^^ H(lev)l-ty 



An anapaest ^yj^cu c5n-dS-Bcead 
A dactyl -wv^ »» pos-si-blfi 

An amphibrach ^^^ „ dS>light-fiiI 
A tribrach ^^^^ „(nu)m6r-i-bl6 



Explanations. 

An iambns has the first syllable unaccented, and the second accented; 
as, Sdore. 

A trochee has the first syllable accented, and the second nnaocented; 
as, lovelf. 

A spondee has two accented syllables coming together; as, deep 
flea, pSie moon. 

A pyrrhic has two unaccented syllables coming together ; as, the 
last two syllables in leritj^. 

An anapaest has two unaccented syllables, followed by one accented; 
as, c5ntraTene. 

A dactyl has one accented syllable, followed, by two unaccented ; as, 
laboiirgr. 

An amphibrach has one accented syllable between two unaccented ; 
as, domestic. 

A tribrach has three unaccented syllables coming together ; as the 
last three syllables in numSrablS. 

REMARKS. 

1. All these yarieties of feet occur in English poetry $ but only the Iambus, the 
trochee, and the anapcest can sustain any continued measure, so as to constitute 
fgular yerse. The others are only occasionally introduced, to prevent the ear from 
tiring of a continued uniformity, and to produce a pleasing variety so agre«U>le to 
our nature. 

denominated * principal feet,* 

The others may be termed 

diversify the numbers and to improve 
verse. *^ 
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8. The ipoDdee very rarely occnn in a single word ; It is formed mnerally either by 
two accented monosyllables coming together ; as, pffle m5on : or fay a monosyllable 
and the accented syllable of another word ; as, thougnt, feeling. 

4. The pyrrhic and tribrach are rarely, or perhaps never, distinct words In themselTes ; 
they are formed either by the unaccented syllables of long words, or by two or three 
short unaccented words coming together ; as, * &n thS ' (green bank). 

Exercises. 
What kind of foot is each of the following words ? — 



above 



forbidden 



banishment glimmering 
comely honest 



delight 
entertain 



island 
jocalar 



kilderkin 

leap-year 

monarchy 

neglectful 

open 



particle 

qnickly 

romance 

securely 

tippet 



under 

Tindictive 

wonderful 

yellow 

zealously 



OF IAMBIC VERSE. 

Verse takes different names according to the kind of feet 
of which it is composed. Thus, if the verse is composed 
chiefly of iambuses, it is said to be iambic verse ; if of 
trochees, it is called trochaic verse ; and if it consists of 
anap8BSts, it is termed anapasstic verse. 

A verse in poetry consists of a single line. A stanza 
consists of several successive verses. In iambic verse, the 
• even ' syllables are accented ; in trochaic, the * odd.' A 
verse or line consisting of seven feet is called heptameter ; 
if it consists of six feet, it is called hexameter ; if of five, 
pentameter ; if of four, tetrameter ; if of three, trimeter ; 
if of two, dimeter ; and if of one, monometer. Sometimes 
a verse contains an additional syllable over the regular 
measure ; in such cases the verse is called hypermeter. 

In passages of iambic verse we occasionally find some 
of the other feet introduced for variety. 

Iambic verse maj contain any number of feet from one 
to seven, but the most common iambic verses are those of 
four or five feet. The short measures of one and two feet 
iambic are not calculated of themselves to sustain any im- 
portant subject, being only occasionally introduced into 
odes and irregular pieces. 



Examples. 



Omefooi iambic t or Momometer. 

BShdld 

Alas 
Oiir days 
W6 spend 

Ladjf'a Magazine, 



Onejbot and an unaccented ayOable, 
or Hypermeter, 

Disdain-ing 
C5mplain-ing 
Cftnsent-ing 
BSpent-ing 

Mask of Comus. 
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With nYuh'd on, I With odier ingmafa, 

Thfg mooifch heinu — Drydem. \ I soom to fingaiah. — T^omtcm. 



-Ttaotprecediaff fonns of iaabie are abo too dMtt to be ' "-*»■■■>■'« anngh 
any great manber of Itam. 

Three feet iambic^ or Trimeter verse. 

The king was on his throne. 

The satraps thr6ng^d the haQ ; 
A tlioasand bright lamps shone 

Cer that high festiraL 
A thousand caps of gold. 

In Jndah deem'd divine^ — 
Jehovah's yessek, — hold 

The godless hnthen's wine ! 

In that same hoar and hall. 

The fingers of a hand 
Game forth against the wall. 

And wrote as if on sand : 
The fingers of a man,— 

A solitary hand 
Along the letters ran. 

And traced them liUke a ¥rand. 

The monarch saw and shook. 

And bade no more rejoice ; 
All bloodless wax'd his look. 

And tremolons his roice. 
Let the men of lore appear, 

The wisest of the earth. 
And expound the words of fear. 

Which mar our royal mirth. 

Chaldea's seers are good, , 

Bat here they have no skill : 
And the unknown letters stood 

Untold and awful stilL 
And Babel's men of age 

Are wise and deep in lore ! 
But now they were not sage, 

They saw — but knew no more. 

A captive in the land, . 

A stranger and a youth, 
He heard the king's command, 

He saw the writing's truth. 
The lamps aronnd were bright, 

The prophecy in view ; 
He read it on that night— 

The morrow proved it tr^e. 
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Belsbazzar's grave is made, 

His kingdom pass'd away, 
He in the balance weighed 

Is light and worthless clay 
The slvoud his robe of state ; 

His canopy, the stone; 
The Mede is at his gate ! 

The Persian on his throne ! 
Lord Byron : Hebrew Melodies; Visum of BeUhazzar, 

Three feet and an unaccented syUahhy or Hypermeter, 

Ye lays, no 16nger langaish, 
For nought can cure my dnguish. 

Ob8. — This measure is sometimes called 'Anacreontic,' being the 
same as that used by the Greek poet Anacreon. 

Sometimes we find lines of anacreontic measure used 
alternately with lines of three feet, and this variety consti- 
tutes what is called Gay's Stanza ; as, 

T was when the s^as were r6aring 

With hollow blasts of wind, 
A damsel lay deploring, 

All on a rock reclined. 
Wide o'er the foaming billows 

She cast a wistful look: 
The head was crown'd with willows. 

That trembled o'er the brook. — Gay, 

Four feet iambic^ or Tetrameter, 

How sl^ep the brave, who sink to r^st. 
By all their country's wishes blest I 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Betnms to deck their hallow'd mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than fancy's feet have ever trod. — CoUins 

Ob8. — In this measure many of the poems of Lord Byron and Sir 
Walter Scott are composed. It is much used in songs, fables, tales, odes, 
and other light compositions. It is likewise employed on serious occa- 
sions, and is said to be the simplest and most fluent of all verse, and 
applicable to almost every subject. Butler's ' Hudibras ' is written in 
this measure, which causes it to be sometimes called *Hudibrastic verse.* 
It is often appropriated to ludicrous poetry, as in the following lines: 

' Sir, will you please to walk before ? ' 
' No, pray, sir, — you are next the door.' 

* — Upon my honour, I'll not stur — • 
' Sir, I'm at home; consider, sir — ' 

* Excuse me, sir; — 1*11 not go first.' 

* Well, if I must be rode, I must.'' 

O 
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In the following lines the spondee and pjrrhic are intro- 
duced : — 

Iamb* Imb. Spoo. Py* lainb. 

In yain | thS wfld | bird car- 1 511*d 5n | thS steep. 

CampbelL 

SpoD. Fyr. Iamb. limb. Pyr. 

ESign*d mod- | Sst-j^ | Snd re- | SI im- | piidSnce. 

This irregularity, instead of being a defect, serves to 
counteract the displeasing monotony which, if verses were 
all formed. in the same regular way, would infallibly tire the 
ear. 

The metre of verses may be explained in the foUowing 
manner also : — 

Place the accent over the syllables as before, and then at 
the side, or underneath the passage, tell in words the num- 
ber and kind of feet in each line. 

Thus, let it be required to explain the metre of the fol- 
lowing line : — 

* Oh had I the wings of a dove.^ 

It may be explained thus : — 

Oh had I I thS wings | 5f X d5ye=-0ne iambus and two anapsBStic feet 

The following verses may be thus explained: — 

H5w sleep | thS brave | wh5 sink | ^ 

t5 rest, 
Bj^ all I thSir conn- | tr^*8 wish- | 

Ss blest I 

As near | Port5- | Belld | l^ing • . One iambns and three trochees. 
On the I gently | swelling [flood .} '^^J^i^^ *°^ ^ ^'^^ 

"^^^rri- I 5rs Xnd chiefs I shSold th? 1 ru,* 4«^v^ -«;i *u ^^ -^ 

shak I 6r th« sword ] ^® *~^®® *^^ ^"^ anaparts. 

Pierce mS | in lead- | ing thS host 1 1 A trochee, an iambus, and two 
5f thS Lord. J anapiests. 

WhXt bean- | ties dSes Flo- | rSI 

discldse ! I Each line contains one iambus 

H5w sweet | Sre hSr smiles | 5n thS | and two anapaests. 

Tweed I J 

High &nd | Smbos- | 5m'd in | c5n-1 IBtonr trochees, an iambtu, and 
grg- I gat^d I lani^ls. J a PTirhic 



Elach line contains fonr iambic 
feet. 



Befell I It In I thSt sea^ | s5n on | X 
day, 

&rd as I I lay. 



In Sj'Sh- I ^wllrkat I the T&b- | [ Each line has fiye iambic fc€t 
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ThS 85ng I bS^n | Mm Joyo, 1 The first of these lines contains 
Wh5 left I his shi- | ning seats | v three iambic feet, the second 
Shove. J four. 

Sometimes it may be more convenient to write the expla- 
nations beneath the lines, as in the following examples : — 

Hence, yS | secrSt | damps 5f | care. 

T5 wSep I f5r the buds | it h&dleft | with rSgret 

M]^ t5ngne | within 1 m^ lips | I rein : 
F5r wh5 | t&lks miicn | mi!Ut talk | in vain. 

Thrones Snd | impS- | rial pdw'rs, | offspring | 5f h§av'n. 

Explanation. 

The first line contains three trochees and an accented 
syllable. 

The second contains one iambus and three anapesstic 
feet 

The third and fourth lines contain four iambuses in each. 

The fifth line contains two trochees and three iambuses. 



Exercises. 

Scan the following lines : — 

And the voice of my mourning is o'er, 
And the mountains behold me no more; 
If the hand that I love lay me low, 
There cannot be paio in the blow. 

Byron : Hdnrew Melodies, 

The piece, yon think, is incorrect ? why take it ? 

I'm all submission ; what you'd have it, make it'^Pope, 

Dauntless, on his native sands, 
The dragon-son of Mona stands; 
In glitf ring arms and glory drest. 
High he rears his ruby crest. — Grt^, 

O woman I in our hours of ease. 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 
Bj the light quivering aspen made, 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering ang3 then.— W. Srott 
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No sooner had th' Almighty ceas'd, bat all 
The maltitades of angels, with a shout 
Load as from iwmbersi without number, sweet 
As from blest voices, utt'ring joy. Heaven rang 
With jubilee, and loud Hosannas fiU'd 
Th' eternal regions. — MtUon, 

£zplam the metre of the following verses : — 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 

As to be hated needs but to be seen; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face^ 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace. — Pope* 

And we order our subjects of ev'ry degree 

To believe all his verses were written by me. — SwifL 

The rose had been wash'd, just wash'd in a show'r. 
Which Mary to Anna convey'd. — Cowper. 



ON POETICAL LICENSE. 

Poetical licenses are certain yiolations of orthography, 
etymology, and sjmtax, allowed in poetry from the difficulty 
of arranging words in regular measure. 

The principal poetical licenses are the following :— 

1. Two words are frequently contracted into one; as, 
^twiU, for it toilL 

* I have a pain upon my forehead here. 

Why, that's with watdiing; 'twill away again.*— ^AoAipeare. 

2. Adjectiyes are used for adverbs; asy deep^ for 
deeply. 

' A little learning is a dangerous thing: 
Drink dup^ or taste not £e Pierian spring.' — Pope* 

3. A noun and its pronoun are sometimes nominatiTe to 
the same verb ; as, 

* ]^y banks ihey are furnished with bees, 

Whose murmur invites one to sleep.* — Shenstone* 

4. The past tense and past participle are used for each 
other ; as, 

' The palaces shall rise; the joyful son 
Shall finish what the short-lived sire begwu* — iVpe. 
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5. The conjunction nor is used for neiiher^ and or for 
either \ as, 

' Nor grief nor fear shall break mj rest.' 
' Or by the lazy Scheldt or wandering Pa* 



6. Some words are shortened, and others are lengthened ; 



as. 



' Bend Against the steepj hill thy breast' — Scott, 

* Withouten trump was proclamation made.'— T^ooMon. 



7. An adjective is sometimes used for a noun ; as, 

' And throQgh the palpable obscure find out 
His onconth way, or spread his airy flight. 
Upborne with indefatigable wings, 
Over the vast abrupt^ — Milton* 

8. The Yowels e and o are often cut off from the and to 
before words beginning with a Yowel ; as, 

* Th' enormous faith of many made for one ; 
T' mvert the world, and counterwork its cause.'— iV/^e. 

9. Compound epithets are frequently introduced; as, 
cloud^eapt towers. 

' His turret crest, and aleek-enamePd neck^'-^MUion, 
'And blood4>espritMed door.'— Cowper, 

10. The ellipsis also is more bold in poetry than would 
be allowed in prose. Thus — 

'Pity religion has so seldom found 
A skilful guide into poetic ground 1 ' — Cowper. 

{It it a pity that religion, &c.) 

The following is a list of the principal contractions used 
in English poetry : — 



•bove 


for 


aboye 


hadn't 


for had not 


can't 


9» 


cannot 


haven't 


99 


have not 


don't 


It 


do not 


he'd 


99 


he would 


e'en 


*» 


even 


hell 


99 


he will 


e'er 


tf 


ever 


here's 


»9 


here is 


'fore 


» 


before 


rd 


99 


I had, I would 


for't 


t* 


for it 


I'll 


99 


IwiU 


fro' 


n 


from 

1 


I'm 


99 


lam 


'gainst 


i» 


against 


in't 


99 


m It 


'gan 


n 


began 


it's 


99 


it is 
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It* 


for 


I have 


let's 


» 


let us 


ma*am 


»> 


madam 


mayn't 


»» 


may not 


'midst . 


n 


amidst 


mightn't 


»» 


might not 


*mong 


M 


among 


mustn't 


M 


must not 


ne'er 


W 


never 


n't 


>ff 


not 


o' 


» 


of, on 


o'er 


»> 


over 


on't 


» 


on it 


oughtn't 


n 


ought not 


're 


n 


are 


'8 


M 


is, us 


'st 


l» 


hast 


shan't 


>9 


shall not 


she'd 


«« 


she would 


she's 


M 


she is 


't 


W 


it 


ta'en 


«* 


taken 


th' 


f» 


the 


that's 


M 


that is 


there's 


19 


there is 


they'd 


• » 


they would 



they're 

they've 

thou'dst 

thoult 

thou'rt 

thou'st 

'tis 

twas 

t'other 

'twere 

'twill 

'twould 

upon't 

've 

wasn't 

we'd 

we'll 

we're 

we've 

what's 

Where's 

who's 

won't 

you'd 

you'll 

you're 



for th^are 
„ they have 

thou hadst 

thou wilt 

thou art 

thou hast 

It IS 

it was 

the other 

itwpre 

itwiU 

it would 

upon it 

have 

was not 

we had, we would 

we will 

w« are 

we have 

what is 

where is 

who is 

will not 

you had, yon would 

you will 

you are 



»> 

w 
ft 
n 
n 
n 
n 

9* 

>» 
ft 
»> 



n 
ft 

19 

n 

99 
99 



ON ALLITERATIVE METRE. 

Alliteration is the repetition of the same letter at the 
beginning of several words or syllables, and following at 
regular intervals. 

Examples. 

The lordly lion leaves his lonely lair. 

How high his honour holds his haughty head. 

In the early stages of our language rhyme was nnknown, 
and the verses of the Anglo-Saxons appear to have been 
wholly constructed upon the principle of alliteration. The 
following passage is constructed on this principle without 
rhyme :— 

* In a Somer Season | when Set was the Sunne, 
I Shope me into Shroubs, | as I a Shepe were; 
In Habite as an Harmit | un Holy of werkes, 
Went Wyde in thys World | Wonders to heare.' 

Fierce PloughmcaCe Vieekeu, 
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The foltowing passage is from an ancient poeniy entitled 
* Death and Life.' It is composed in the same kind of Terse 
as the ' Vissions/ and without rhyme :-^ 

' Shee was Brighter of her Blee 

then was the hright sonn : 
Her Radd Redder than the Rose, 

that on the Rise hangeth: 
Meekelj smiling with her Mouth, 

and Merry in her lookes ; 
Ever Langhing for Love, 

as Shee Like would. 
And Shee came By the Bankes, 

the Boughes eche one, 
The Lowted to that Ladye, 

and Xtayd forth their branches ; 
Blossoms, and Bargens, 

Breathed fnll sweete; 
Flowers Flourished in the Frith, 

Where Shee Forth stepped ; 
And the Grasse, that was Gray, 

Greened belive.' 

Obs.— This kind of verse was in nse till about the end of the fifteenth 
century, when the system of yersification began to change its form. 

The practice of rhyming was borrowed from the French ; 
%nd even after it had been introduced, some of our early 
poets continued the use of alliteration. Some specimens 
have been preserved in which rhyme and alliteration subsist 
together in the same poem. 

The following verses, taken from an ancient song entitled 
' Little John Nobody,' exhibit this union very clearly : — 

In I>ecember, when the Dayes Draw to be short, 

After November, when the Nights wax Noysome and long ; 

As I Past by a Place Pririly at a Port, 

I Saw one Sit by him Self making a Song: 

His last Talk of Trifles, who Told with his Tongue 

That Few were Fast 1' th' Faith. I Freyned that Freake, 

Whether he Wanted Wit, or some had done him Wrong. 

He said, he was little John Nobody, that durst not speidLe. 

' John Nobody,' quoth I, ' what News ? thou soon Note and tell 

What Maner Men thou Meane, thou are so Mad.' 

He said, * These Gay Gallants, that will construe the Gospel, 

As Solomon the Sage, with Semblance ful Sad ; 

To Discusse Divinity they nought a Dread ; 

More Meet it were for them to Milk kye at a fleyke.* 

* Thou Lyest,' quoth I, ' thou Losel, Like a Lend Lad.' 

He said, ue was little John Nobody, that durst not speake. 
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By degrees the rhyming of the final words of the Hoes 
engrossing the attention of the poet, and fallj satisfying 
the reader, the internal embellishment of alliteration was no 
longer studied, and at length became obsolete. 

Alliteration, however, has been found useful as an aid to 
the memory ; and hence proverbs have been frequently con- 
structed on this principle. 

Examples. 



Oat of debtf ont of danger, 

A wrinkled parse, a wrinkled face. 

Too late to spare when all is 

^pent. • 

HI doers are ill deemera. 
Look before you leap. 
Fortune favours Jbols, 
Bend the twig, and bend the tree. 



Where there 's a wiB, there 'a a 

way. 
High winds blow on high AtSs. 
As you brew, yoa most bake. 
A lie has no legs. 
Better to wear oat shoes than 

sheets. 
No cross, no crown. 



EXEKCISES. 

1. Form a line of alliterative verse in dispraise of ' Indolence.' 

2. Form two lines of alliteration upon the advantages of ' Early 
Bising.* 



ON THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF POETRY. 

Any work composed in verse is called a poem. 

Of poems or poetry there are different kinds, called by 
diiferent names, from their subject, form, and style. 

Poetry is usually divided into pastoral, fyricy descriptive^ 
elegiaCy didactic^ dramatic, and the epic or heroic i bat 
many poems exhibit a union of several of these varieties. 

Pastoral poetry treats on the actions and conversation 
of shepherds, and the scenes and circumstances connected 
with ^e tendance of flocks. It is also said to describe the 
manners, the employments, and the amusements of rustics in 
general. Among the writers who have excelled in pastorals, 
Shenstone ranks as one of the most successful ; an extract 
from his pastoral ballad denominated ' Hope ' will be found 
in the following pages. The * Oentle Shepherd,' a Scottish 
pastoral of Allan Ramsay, is also much admired. Pope, 
G^, Philips, and others, have also written pastorals. 

Lxmc poetry, so called from the lyre with which it was 
su^y accompanied in ancient times, included all poetical 
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compositions intended to be accompanied with music, whether 
of the. voice or of instruments. This kind of poetrj acquired 
the name of ' Ode,' because it was designed to be sung. 
The lyric poets of greatest celebrity are Dryden, Collins^ 
Gray, Mason, and Warton. The Psalms of David were 
lyric productions, and were sung in Jewish worship. 

Descriftivi: poetry is employed in describing the appear- 
ances of nature or of art, so as to convey to the mind of 
the reader all the information and pleasures that he would 
receive from an actual survey of the things described. 
Almost every good poem contains some specimens of descrip- 
tive poetry ; Milton, Homer, and Virgil excel in it But 
as a truly descriptive poet, Thomson stands first in the 
rank. His ' Seasons ' is an excellent specimen. Good spe- 
cimens of this sort of poetry are also to be found in Pope's 

* Windsor Forest,' Cowper's *Task,' Denham's * Cooper's 
Hill,' and Parnell's * Hermit.* 

Elegiac poetry is expressive of grief, and was originally 
employed to lament the loss of friends and relations ; but it 
is now also applied to the expression of various other emo- 
tions of the mind, such as tenderness, love, affection, moral 
sentiments, and admonitions. Elegies have been written^ 
by Pope, Gray, Shenstone, and most poets of reputation. 

Didactic poetry is that which is employed to teach 
some branch of science, morals, art, or philosophy. It 
conveys moral instruction through the elevating and enter- 
taining medium of verse. Among the poets who have been 
most successful in didactic poetry are Pope, Akenside, 
Armstrong, Young, and Dyer. These writers have left us 
admirable examples of this sort of poetry in the ' Essay on 
Man,' the ' Pleasures of Imagination/ the ' Art of Pre- 
serving Health,' the 'Night Thoughts,' and the * Fleece,' 
respectively. To this class of poetry also belong the 

* Fables ' of ^sop and of Gay, and likewise the * Georgics ' 
of Virgil. 

Dramatic poetry is devoted to plays, and is much used 
on the stage. It differs from every other kind of poetnr 
in this respect, that the characters appear, act, and speak 
for themselves. Its two principal kinds are comedy, repre- 
senting the actions of ordinary life, generally with a happy 
issue ; and tragedy, representing the actions and distresses 
of illustrious personages, commonly with an unhappv issue. 
Many of the poets have written dramas ; but Sha&speare 
stands alone, pre-eminent above the rest, in this kind of 
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composition. Other writers of considerable merit in this 
department of poetry are Otway, Foote, and Garrick. 

Epic or Heboic poetry treats of some one transaction of 
some illustrious person, with its various circumstances. 
The composition is partly narrative and partly dramatic ; 
that is, the poet sometimes speaks in his own person, and 
sometimes makes other characters speak. In an epic 
poem there is generally a hero, who, either singly or with 
the aid of others, is determined to perform some great 
acldevement. Among the noblest specimens of epic poems 
are Milton's * Paradise Lost,' Homer's 'Iliad,' Virgil's 
'^neid,' Cumberland's 'Calvary,' and Klopstock's 'Messiah.' 

Rbmarks. 

In poetry there are other distinctions of a minor sort, which it may be useful to 
notice. The following are the principal of this class :— 

A sonnet is a poem of fourteen lines, generally of a lyric character. 

An epitaph is a versified inscription on a tombstone. 

An elegy or lamentation is a poem on a moumftil subject. 

An ecijgue is a selection or extract from a larger worlc. 

An epigram is a short witty poem of a sarcastic character. 

An ^ithalamium is a poem on the celebration of a marriage. 

A panegyric or eneonnwn is a poem in praise of any person or thing. 

A Mtire or invective is a poem censuring the rices of some one. 

An ode Is a poem adapted to the l3rre or harp. 

A MtoMza is a portion of a poem, containing all the Tarieties of metre in the mom 
poem. It is of various lengths. 

A Pindaric ode is an irregular poem, consisting of stansas which are not confined to 
a regular number of lines, nor the. lines to a certain number of syllables, nor the 
rhymes to a certain interval. 

An acrostic is a number of verses so contrived that the first letters of the lines 
express the name of some person or thing. 

A poem containing an obscure quesoon to be explained la called an enigma or 
fiddle. 



SPECIMENS OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF POETRY. 

PASTORAL. 

One would think she might like to retire 

To the hower I had laboared to rear ; 
Not a shmh that I heard her admire, 

Bat I hasted and planted it there. 
Oh ! how sndden the jessamine strovCy 

With the lilac, to render it gaj ! 
Already it calls for my love. 

To prune the wild branches away. 
I have found out a gift for my fair, 

I have found where the wood-pigeons breed** 
But let me that plunder forbear : 

She will say 'twas a barbarous deed \ 
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For he ne'er could be true, she averr'd, 
Who could rob a poor bird of its young ; 

And I loved her the more when I heard 
Such tenderness fall from her tongue. 

Shenstone, 

LYRIC. 

Lo t where the rosy-bosomM hours, 

Fair Venus' train, appear, 
Disclose the long-expecting flowers, 

And wake the purple year ! 
The attic warbler pours his throat, a 
Responsive to the cuckoo*s note. 

The untaught harmony of spring ; 
While, whispering pleasure as they fly. 
Cool zephyrs through the clear blue sky 

Their gathered fragrance fling. Grca/. 



DESCRIPTIVE. 

Wide o*er the brim, with many a torrent swell'd. 

And the mix'd ruin of its banks o'erspread. 

At last the roused-up river pours along ; 

Resistless, roaring, direadful, down it comes, 

From the rude mountain and the mossy wild. 

Tumbling through rocks abrupt, and sounding far ; 

Then o'er the sanded valley floating spreads. 

Calm, sluggish, silent ; till again, constrained 

Between two meeting hills, it bursts away. 

Where rocks and woods o'erhang the turbid stream ; 

There gathering triple force, rapid and deep. 

It boils, and wCeels, and foams, and thunders through. 

ELEGIAC. 

Beneath these rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade. 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap. 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid. 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing morn. 
The swallow twittering from her straw-built shed. 

The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn. 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bam, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 

No children run to lisp their sire's retom, 
Or dimb his knees the envied kiss to share. 
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DIDACTIC. 

Behold the labourer of the glebe, who toils 
In dust, in rain, in cold, and sultry skies ; 
Save but the grain from mildews and the flood. 
Nought anxious he what sicklj stars ascend. 
He knows no laws bj Esculapius given ; 
He studies none ; yet him nor midnight fogs 
Infest, nor these envenomed shafts that fly, 
When rapid Sirins fires the autumnal noon. 
His habit pure, with plain and temperate meals. 
Robust with labour, and by custom steeled 
To every casualty of varied life. 
Serene he bears the peevish eastern blast, 
And nninfected breathes the mortal south. 

Armstrong : * On Health.* 

DRAMATIC. 

(^Gkoat Scene in < HanUet*) 

Enter Ghost. 

Horatio. Look, my lord, it comes! 

Hamlet. Angels and ministers of grace, defend us ! 
Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damn'd, 
Bring with thee airs from heav'n or blasts from hell, 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 
Thou com'st in such a questionable shape, 
That I will speak to thee. I'll call thee Hamlet, 
King, Father, Royal Dane I Oh, answer me ; 
Let me not burst in ignorance ; but tell 
Why thy canonised bones, hearsed in ^eath, 
Have burst their cerements ? Why the sepulchre. 
Wherein we saw thee quietly inum'd. 
Hath oped his ponderous and marble jaws. 
To cast thee up again ? What may this mean, 
That thou, dead corse, again, in complete steel, 
Revisit'st thus the glimpses of the moon. 
Making night hideous ; and we fools of nature, 
So horribly to shake our disposition 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls ? 
Say, why is this ? Wherefore ? What should we do ?, 

(^Ghost beckons Hamlet^ 

Hor. It beckons you to go away with it; 
As if it some impai'tment did desire 
To you alone. 

Marcelltts. Look with what courteous action 
It waves y6u off to a removed ground : 
But do not go with it. 

Hor, No, by no means. (Holding Hamlet^ 

Ham, It wUl not speak: then I will follow it. 
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J7or. Do not, my lord. ' 

Ham. Why, what should be the fear ? 
I do not set my life at a pin's fee; 
And, for my sool, what can it do to that, 
Being a thing immortal as itself? 
It waves me forth again. I'll follow it 

Hot, What if it tempt you toward the flood, my lord ; 
Or to the dreadful summit of the cliff, 
That beetles o'er his base into the sea ; 
And there assume some other horrible form, 
Which might deprive your sovereignty of reason 
And draw you into madness ? Think of it. 
The very place puts toys of desperation, 
Without more motive, into every brain, 
That looks so many fathoms to the sea, 
And hears it roar beneath. 

Ham, It waves me still. — Go on, ni follow thee. 

Mar, You shall not go, my lord. 

HanL Hold off your hands. • 

Mar, Be ruled ; yon shall not go. 

Ham, My fate cries ont, 
And makes each petty artery in this body 
As hardy as the Nemean lion's nerve. 
Still am I call'd. Unhand me, gentlemen. Shaksptare. 

EPIC. 

None among the choice and prime 
Of those Heaven-warring champions could be found 
So hardy as to proffer or accept, 
Alone, the dreadful voyage ; till at last 
Satan, whom now transcendent glory raised 
Above his fellows, with monarchal pride 
Conscious of highest worth, unmoved, thus spake: 

O IVogeny of Heaven, empyreal thrones ! 
With reason hath deep silence and demur 
Seized ns, though undismay'd. Long is the way, 
And hard, thaf out of Hell leads up to light ; 
Our prison, strong ; this huge convex of fire. 
Outrageous to devour, immures us round 
Ninefold ; and gates of burning adamant, 
Barred over us, prohibit all egress. 
Hiese passed, if any pass, the void profound 
Of unessential Night receives him next. 
Wide gaping, and with ut<er loss of being 
Threatens him, plunged in that abortive gulf. 
If thence he 'scape into whatever world, 
Or unknown region, what remains him less 
Than unknown dangers, and as hard escape ? 
But I should ill become this throne, O Peers, 
And this imperial sovereignty, adorned 
With splendonr, armed with power, if aught proposed 
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And jadged of public moment, in the shape 

Of difficolty or danger, conld deter 

Me from attempting. Wherefore do I assume 

These royalties, and not refuse to reign, 

Befusing to accept as great a share 

Of hazard as of honour, due alike 

To him who reigns, and so mach to him dne 

Of hazard more, as he above the rest 

High honoured sits ? MUUm, 



QUESTIONS FOE EXAMINATION. 

Under what two beadi majr all kinds of oomposftlon be classed ? How are these 
distinguished from each other ? What is prose ? What is metre or verse ? Oire an 
example of each. What two kinds of verse are there ? What is rhyme ? What is 
blank verse ? What is essential to English metre ? Is rhyme essential ? Give an 
example of rhyme. Of blank verse. What are the advantages of blank verse over 
rhyme? What are the advantages of rhvme over blank verse ? What is a couplet ? 
Give an exanuile. What is a triplet ? Give an example. 

What is a qQatrain ? What do you understand by a stansa ? What is necessary to 
constitute a perfect rhyme ? Give an example of a perfect rhyme, bive an example 
of an imperfect rhjrme. Give an example of words rhyming to the eye but not to the 
ear. What do you understand by a. double rhyme ? what bv a treble rhyme 7 Give 
an example of each. What is a poetic foot? How many kinds of feet in English 
▼erte ? Name the dissyllabic feet, giving examples. Name the trisyllabic feet, giving 
examples. Define an iambus.. A trochee. A spondee. A pyrrhic. An anapswt. A 
dactyl. An amphibrach. A tribrach. Which are the principal feet, and why so 
called ? Which are the secondary feet, and why so called ? What three feet rare^ 
form distinct words of themselves? 

How many lines form a verse ? What is the difference between iambic and trochaic 
verse ? What do you understand by heptameter verse ? Hexameter verse ? Penta^ 
meter ? Tetrameter vprse ? lYimeter verse ? Dimeter verse ? Monometer verse ? 
Hypermeter verse ? How many feet may iambic verse contain ? Which are the most 
oommon iamliic verses ? Give an examiue of iambic verse of one foot. Of one foot 
and an unaccented syllable. Of two feet. Of two feet and an unaccented syllable. Of 
three feet. Of three feet and an unaccented syllable. By what name is this latter 
measure called ? What constitutes what is called * Gay's Stanza ? ' Give an example 
of this stansa. Give an example of four feet iamUc verse. Name some writers who 
wrote in this measure. For what purposes is it used ? 

Give an example of five feet Iambic verse. For what purpose is this measure mostly 
used ? By what name is it usually called ? ' Name some great poems written in this 
measure. What constitutes the elegiac stansa? Why is it so called? Give an ex- 
ample of this stansa. Give an example of six feet iamUc verse. By what name is this 
measure sometimes called, and why ? Name a long poem written in this measure. Of 
what does Spenserian verse consist ? Name a poem written in this measure. Give an 
example of Spenserian versa What remark did Pope make on the Alexandrine verse ? 
Give an example of seven feet divided by modern writers. l\j what names is the 
shortened form called ? Mention any pieces written in it Give an example of a 
ttaoia containing almost every species of iambic verse. 

Why does each line or trochaic verse generally consist of an odd number of syllables ? 
What is the exception ? Of how maiiv feet may trochaic verse consist ? Give an ex* 
ample of trochaic verse of one foot. Of one foot and an accented syllable. Of two 
feet. Of two feet and an accented syllable. Of three feet. Of three feet and an ac- 
cented syllable. By what name is this measure usually called ? Is it modi usrd ? 
Give an example of four feet trochaic verse V^th what other measure is it generally 
used ? Give an example of this variety. Give an example of four feet and an accented 
syllable. Of five feet. Of five feet and an accented syllable. Of six feet. Give an 
example of a passage containing a mixture of trochaic and iambic verse. 

How many feet may anapsestic verse contain? Of what may the first foot of 
anapnstic verse consist ? Give an example of anapsestic verse of one foot. Of two 
feet. Of three feet. Of four feet. Of four and three feet alternatelv. Of four feet 
and an onaccented syllable. Repeat the table of measures on page 297. Give an ex- 
ample of a verse containing a pyrrhic. Of a verse containing a spondee. Of a verse 
containing an amphibrach. Of a verse containing a dactyl. Or a terse consisting 
wholly of dactylic feet Of a verse consisting wholly of amphibrachs. 

What is scanning ? What are the directions given for scanning ? Is a mixture of 
diflerent feet oonsidtred a defect in the verse ? In what ways may the metre of 
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▼eriea be explained ? What ig meant by poetical license ? Enumerate the principal 
poetical licenses, giring examples. Name the principal contractions used in English 
poetry. 

What is alUtwation ? Give an example or two. Upon what principle were the 
verses of the Anglo-Saxons constructed? From whom was the practice of rhyming 
borrowed? Give an example of rhyme and alliteration subsisting together in the 
same poem. For what purpose has alliteration been found useful ? Mention some 
common proverbs constructed on this principle. 

Into what diiferent Icinds is poetry usually divided ? Of what does pastoral poetry 
treat ? Name any writers who have written pastorals. What is lyric poetry ? Name 
tome of the lyric poets and their works. What is descriptive poetry ? Name some of 
the descriptive poets and their works. For what purpose is elegiac poetry usually 
employed ? Name some writers who have written elegies. For what purpose is didactic 
pootnr usually employed ? Name some of tb«r most successful of the didactic poets 
and their works. To what is dramatic poetry devoted ? In what respect does it diffBr 
from all other kinds of poetry ? What are the two principal kinds of dramatic poetry ? 
Name the most eminent dramatic poet. Mention other writers of dramatic poetry of 
considerable merit. Of what does epic or heroic poetry treat ? Of what kind of 
oompoaition is it ? Mention some of the noblest specimens of epic poems. What is a 
•onnet ? An epiUph ? An elegy ? An ode ? A sUnza ? A Pindaric ode ? An 
acrostic ? What is a poem called which contains an obscure question to be explained ?- 

Give. a specimen of pastoral poetry. Of lyric. Of descriptive. Of elegiac Of 
didactic. Of dramatic Of epic or heroic. 



GENERAL QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES. 

Note.— The following qnestioui and exercises are lelectloDS fW>m those given at the 

Sneral examinations for Gtovernment Certificattts and Queen's Scholarships, during 
e past ten or twelve yean.* 

1. Through what sucoessiye stages has our langaage passed since the 
time of the Anglo-Saxons ? 

2. Name the poets of the Elizabethan period, and their principal 
works. 

3. To what reigns and what periods in the history of English iitera- 
tore do the following writers respectively belong : — Sir John Mande-^ 
▼ille, Bobert of Glo'ster, Chancer, Wickliffe, Raleigh, Steele, Burnet, 
Scott, Shenstone, Wordsworth ? State what you know of the life and 
writings of one of them. 

4. H the English at present in use be compared with the Anglo- 
Saxon of the ninth century, what principal points of difference will be 
observed ? 

5. What English words are derivable from the following : — * sto,' 
• jnngo,' * mors,' * loquor,' • dens,' •fluo,' * mordeo,' * facio * ? 

6. Mention the most usual poetic licenses, and give instances. 

7. Give the rule for the independent or absolute nominative, and 
construct a sentence to exemplify the rule. 

8. Enumerate and account for the exceptional forms of the plural 
substantive. 

9. What kind of words are derived from the Greek ? Give in- 
0taaces. 

10. Make out a list of the principal prefixes derived from the Latin. 

1 1. What are the elementary sounds in the English language ? How 



* AU candidates for Qaeen's Scholarships or Certificates would do well to answer 
tbate qocttions, in writing, before presenting themselves for examlnaiiou. 

P 
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are they expressed ? Which letters of the alphabet maj be considered 
to be rednndaot? 

12. Give examples of English words in which difierences of (a) 
number, (6) gender, (c) person, {d) case, (e) mood, (/) tense, are 
marked bj changes in the form of the word. 

13. Enumerate the derivatiTe forms of adjectiyes, with the general 
meaning of each form. 

14. Who were the chief Anglo-Saxon writers ? What is meant by 
* Middle English ? ' Give an example. 

15. Show the various modes in which nonns are formed from verbs. 

16. When did the following writers flourish ? Name the principal 
works of each : — Ciiancer, Spenser, Addison, Pope, Thomson, Burke. 

17. Examine the 83mtax in the following expressions: — 'These 
twenty years,' * like him,' ' forty feet deep,' < what I want is well known,' 
< come what may,' * he came, notwithstanding the rain.' 

18. Explain die metre of these lines : — 

* My right there is none to dispute.' 

* I can fly, or I can run.' 

' Quickly to the green earth's end.' 

Give examples of other principal metres used by English poets. 

19. Compare together — 



* We like her better than them.' 
We like her better than they.' 



^ , V f * This is a picture of a friend.' 
^ ^ \* This is a picture of a friend's^' 

>• V 5 ' I am the schoolmistress who fix the lessons here.' 
^^^ 1*1 am the schoolmistress who fixes the lessons here.* 

20. What historical events hove had most influence in the formation 
of our language ? 

21. To what periods in the history of the English language do the 
foUowing writers respectively belong :-« Robert of Gloucester, the 
Venerable Bede, Wicklifie, Spenser, Ben Jonson, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and Sir Thomas More ? 

22. What is meant by * Early English ? ' Are there any specimens 
of it extant ? 

23. Give examples of the different kinds of verbs, and explain the 
grammatical terms used to designate each class. 

24. What are the rules for forming the comparatives and superiatives 
of adjectives and adverbs? Why is the * comparative ' degree so 
called ? Can the ' positive * be called^ in strict language, a degree of 
* comparison?' 

25. Name the authors contemporary with Cowper, and their prin- 
cipal works. 

26. Make a list of words derived from these roots, with fhe exact 
meaning of each : — jaoeo, latns, ligo, licet, modus. 

27. l^amine the construction in the following expressions :*— ' The 
Eine of Prussia's cavalry.' ' It is they who are the real conspirators.* 
'Either John or I was in fault.' * Neither John nor I were in fault.' 

28. State what English words are derived respectively from-HBiitto, 
ro, sto, pono, solvo, mors, pes, radix, insula. 
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29. Show in what respects the English alphabet is deficient, and in 
what respects redundant ; and enumerate Uie elementary sounds, dis- 
tinguishing vowels, mutes, -and liquids. 

30. Classify the irregular verbs according to their forms. 

31. Enumerate the various plural forms of nouns. Account for 
these forms — ^loaves, chiefs, kine, alms, pence, mice. 

32. Enumerate the principal terminations of English nouns. Give 
the signification of each. 

33. Make a list of words to illustrate the sounds represented by each 
of the vowel signs. 

34. Arrange the consonants in order ; which of them have variable 
soonds? When are a and d pronounced like z and t, and for what 
reaNons ? 

35. State and account for the redundancies and deficiencies in our 
alphabet. 

36. Give the meaning and derivaUon of technical terms commonly 
used in lessons upon geography or natural history. 

37. Give an account of the changes which the English language 
underwent until the time of Chaucer. 

38. Enumerate the authors who flourished during the Tudor dynasty. 
Give some account of one of the most distinguished. 

39. Explain what is meant by accent, quantity, metre, rhyme, allite- 
ration — with examples of each. 

40. Make a table of liquid and mute consonants, showing, by ex- 
amples of assimilation or permutation, which stand peculiar^ related 
to each other. 

41. What kind of words are derived from the Greek language ? 
Give examples. 

42. What difierent kinds of verbs exist in our language? Give 
examples of each. 

43. Put the following into modem phraseology : — 

* I had (u lief not be as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as myself.' 

* For which they were as glad of his eommyng. 
As fovle isfaine when j* sonne upryseth,* 

' Belike they had some notice of the people, 
How I had moved them/ 

Explain and derive the words in italics. 

44. How do nouns ending in y, fe, and f respectively form their 
plurals ? Give a reason for the rule in the last case, and state the 
exceptions. How do nouns ending in y form the possessive case ? 

45. Distinguish between the uses of shall and wilL What rule is 
applicable to this distinction ? 

46. Give an example of an assertion, point out its subject and pre- 
dicate, and define these terms. Give examples of other parts of speech 
thaji nouns or pronouns used as subjects. In what sense are they so 
used? 

47. What are the different sounds of the vowels ? 

48. Give examples of nouns which have two plurals, and of nouns 
which have no singular. How do you explain the use of the apostrophe 
in the possesaive case ? What nouns merely add the apostrophe with- 
out the « ? 

p2 
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49. How are pronouns diyided ? Give examples of the different 
kinds of pronouns. What different parts of speech may be represented 
by the word Ma^? 

50. Give an accoant of Bnglish metre down to the year 1700, with 
specimens in illustration. 

51. What is the earliest language of Great Britain of which we have 
any knowledge ? What language succeeded, and what others have 
been incorporated with the latter ? 

52. In what parts of England did the ancient language longest 
survive, and where in Great Britain is it still spoken ? 

53. Account for the following terminations of names of places: — 
Caster, Chester, don, ton, ley, leigh, ly, wick, bergh, burgh, boiy, 
borough, field, feld, by, bey, kirk, hytbe, combe, thorp, fold, wold, toft — 
and give instances to illustrate your opinion. 

54. What are the principal metres in which our best poets have 
written ? Give instances of each. 

55. Mention any books that you conceive to have a greater influence 
than others upon our language. 

56. It is sometimes said that the form ' John's coat ' is simply an 
abbreviation of * John his coat' Is this assertion tenable ? and if not, 
why not ? 

57. Name the great writers in prose and verse of the eighteenth 
century. 

58. Explain what is meant by the subject, predicate, and copula of a 
proposition. 

59. Distinguish between absolute and relative nouns, and mention 
any which are sometimes absolute and sometimes relative. 

60. Into how many moods are verbs divided ? What differences of 
signification do they respectively imply ? Define particularly the infini- 
tive mood, the subjunctive mood, and the participle, and give examples 
of each. 

61. State fully when the article an is to be used, and when a. Give 
examples. 

62. What is apposition? What is the rule for substantives in appo- 
rtion ? Give examples of it. What is the rule for substantives related 
to one another by a passive or neuter verb ? Give examples of this 
relation. Parse the sentence, ' If you please.' 

63. Give examples of nouns formed from the past participle of a 
verb, and of a. dipiinutive noun. 

64. How do nouns ending in y form the plural ? Give examples of 
words which do not admit a pluxal, and of others in which the singular 
and plural are alike. 

65. Of what other languages is the English language, as now spoken, 
made up, and how were they severally incorporated with it ? Give 
examples of words derived from each. 

66. Make a table of Latin, Greek, and Saxon affixes and prefixes, in 
three separate columns, putting those of similar signification opposite to 
each other. 

67. What precise English meaning is to be assigned to the following 
Latin prefixes: — a, ab, ad, ante, co, con, de, dis, ob, per, pre, pro, re, ae^ 
sub, super, trans, ultra ? Give an example of each. 

"\ Enumerate the mute consonants, and distingnish between sharp 
at mutes. 
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69. How manj words are there in the Lord's Frajer not of Saxon 
origin, and what are they ? 

70. What are the three elements of every simple proposition ? Ulns- 
trate its strnctare by an example. 

71. Explain the meanings of the words strong and voeah, as applied to 
the conjugation of verbs, and give examples of their application. 

72. What learned men floarished in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and what are the titles of their most celebrated works ? 

73. Arrange in their proper classes, according to the divisions of arti- 
culate sounds, the following letters: — 

6, d;/, A, /, m, n,p, q, r, t, v,x, 

74. Give a list of words illustrating the vowel sounds in the English 
language. 

75. Enumerate the cases, moods, and tenses used in the English lan- 
guage. Name the past tense indicative and the past participle of the 
following verbs: — Awake, arise, bear, begin, climb, draw, drink, flee, 
fly,* hang, lay, lie, read, ring, ride, set, seat, sit, speak, spring, swim, 
tear, work. 

Where two forms exist, give both, and mark any that you consider 
obsolete. How have doable forms originated in these verbs ? 

76. Give a list of auxiliary verbs. What are the rules for the use of 
the infinitive mood ? Parse the following :— Do tell me, if you can. I 
would if I could. Do not do what he asks you. 

77. Explain the following terms : — 

In apposition, used absolutely, active, passive, transitive, intransitive, 
orthoepy, orthography, euphony, derivative, compound, inflection, de- 
clension, tM>njugation. 

78. What is meant by inflection ? What classes of words in English 
grammar are subject to inflection ? Give instances. How is the want 
of inflection supplied in English ? Give instances. 

79. What is a pronoun ? How many sorts of pronouns are there ? 
State the grammatical difierence between — I, me, us, her, it, he, you, 
they, we, thou, him, thee, my, mine, theirs, who, which, what 

80. Explain the metre of the following verses:— 

* How sleep the brave who sink to rest. 
By all their country's wishes blest I ' 

'As near Porto-Bello lying 
On the gently-swelling flood.' 

'Warriors and chiefs I should the shaft or the sword 
Fierce me in leading the host of the Lord.' 

* What beauties does Flora disclose ! 
How sweet are her smiles on the Tweed ! ' 

* High and embosomed in congregated laurels.' 

* Befell it in that season, on a day. 

In Southwark, at the Tabard as I lay.' 

' The song began from Jove, 
Who left his shining seats above.' 
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' Deserted at hU utmost need 
By those his former bomity fed.' 

What is necessary to make a perfect rhyme ? Apply your role to 
the last two lines. 

81. Write out the following names in a column, according to chrono- 
logical order; add two other columns, and in them, on a line with each 
name in the first column, write (a) the reign under which the author 
lived ; (b) his principal work or works : — 

Addison, Bacon, Burke, Chancer, Cowley, Cowper, Defoe, Bryden, 
Goldsmith, Gray, Hume, Johnson, Pope, Robertson, Spencer, Swift. 



KOTE. 

For Examination Questions on * Analysis of Sentences,* * Farapbnising,' * English 
Parsing/ * Puoctuation/ and * Figurative Language,' see end of ' Companion to Engliih 
Grammar.' 
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COMPANION to ENGLISH GRAMMAR, being 

A GUIDB TO AlTALTSIB 07 SfllTEHOIS, PaBAPHIUBIKG, HiOHSB 
OBDBB 07 PABSnrO, PUVOTUATIOV, OOMTOSITION OB SiTLB, 

FiauBATiTB LAirouAOS. With numerous ezerciBes for Pupils. 
For the use of Schools. Speeiall j adapted to the tuition of Pupil- 
Teachers, Queen Scholars, and the Adyanoed Pupils in Academies, 
Seminaries, and Boarding-Schools. 12mo. Price 2i, 6d, 



Thb object of this vork is to pro- 
vide for the nie of teachers, students, 
and advanced pnpUs a more concise 
and practical Manual on Analysis, Fan- 
phrssing*. Higher Parsing, and Compo- 
sition than it is believed at present 
exists. The part on Analysis contains 
every kind of sentence analysed and 
explained, with numerous exercises for 
pupils. The part on Engli»h Farsinf 
dwells on every point of diiBcuIty, and 



contains the parsing of some of the 
moot diiBcalt passages in the Engliaih 
language, forming a useful supplement 
to the Author's work on Rnglish Pars- 
ing and Derivation. Appended are 
sevoral explanatory chapters on Syno- 
nymy, Obsolete Words, Law Terms, &c. 
irith general questions and exercises for 
pupils, selected from the Government 
Kxamination- Papers during the last 
eight or ten years. 



' Tn ussAilnsM of thiiHttte woikis ooosldsrably ineraased by the flwt that it may be 
employed with any grammar. Ili nomendatora laema to us partloalarly simj^ and 
plain. The ersmples are numerous, and wall selected flmn many diflSBrent aathorB.' 

Sduoaziqval Tms. 



* A eaiMal grammar for advanced papOa. The exercises are admlmbly arranged, and 
hafe fpedal raftreooe to examlnaUons fbr Government certli&eatea, Qoeen acfafdardiipa, 
and the ieheiastic profteaion. For theae pnrpoaes tt ia the best graamarirtilBh baa yet 
issued from the pnes, and we (eeommend it to all atndants irtio widi to perftot themselves 
in the SngUsh language.' dsTPaass. 



* Tin small vohnneia the beat we have Been of the dasa of books to wfaldi It bekaiga. 
It tieats of the enalyals of aenteneos, varietiaa of eijaeaaion, paraphraslnft paning, 
punctuattoo, eompoaitioii, and figurative laiigwagw. The arrangement ia good, the elaaai. 
fieation minute, the ezampies namerona, and the explanatJona ample. Teadiera and 
pupH teseheri will find it truly valuable.* Sducahoval Favsb. 
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A SYSTEM of ENGLISH PARSING and DERI- 

YATION : with the Rudiments of English Grammar, including 
the Construction of Sentences, and a short History of the English 
Langaage. Specially adapted for the use of FupU-Teachers. 
Eighth EdUion^ revised. 18mo. Price Is. 



The SPELLING and DICTATION LESSON-BOOK; 

• 

or, an Easy Way of licaming to Spell well, with Examples of 
different Ways of Teaching the Art. Second Edition, 12mo. 
Price 1«. 



The principal design of this work 
is to assist pupils in tbe attaioment of 
the Art of Spellings ia an easy and 
pleasant manner, and also to sugj^est 
to teachers yarions ways in which 
this important subject can be tang^fat 
efficiently. Tbe practice of writing 
from dictation is dwelt upon larfi^eiy; 
for this exercise, when properly con- 
ducted, combines more advantages to 
the learner in one operation than any 
other school exercise. While it far- 
nisbes a lesson in writing^ and spellingr, 
it may also be so arranged as to farm a 



useful exercise in punctuation, read- 
ing, and the use of capital letters. The 
orthographical tranapositions will be 
new exercises to many teachers, and will 
suf^g^est others of a rimilar kind, which 
will be useful to them in the school- 
room. The first and second examples 
will suit the younger classes ; the third 
and fourth the more advanced pupils. 
Such a large collection of inventions, 
discoveries, and historical fitcts will be 
useful to pupil-teachers and others pre- 
paring for examination, as well as being 
suitable for head-lines in copy-books. 
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The ELEMENTS of EUCLID for BEGINNERS : 

Designed for the Upper Glasses in Elementary Schools ; specially 
adapted to the Tuition of Fupil-Teachen in the Third Year of 
Apprenticeship; and intended as a First Book for Students in 
Geometry. Second Edition, 12mo. Price 9^. 

stration on one page and the figure 
to which it refers very often on another, 
is completely removed. Prefixed is an 
Historical Introduction, ahowing the 
rise and pro^p-ess of this science, with 
the explanations of the principal terms ; 
and at the end is a selection of useful 
Problems and Tbeomns as exercises 
for pupils. 



The Author's main object in this 
work has been to make the demonstra- 
tions as strict and concise as possible, 
and at the same time to reduce them to 
the most simple form. In order to 
afford every facility to the learner, each 
demonstration is beg^n and completed 
on tbe same page with the fijcure to 
which it refors; so that the inconve- 
nience arising from having the demon- 
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